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r Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi (1641-1731) was die mast distinguished 
Sufi visionary and scholar of Ottoman Syria. Many contemporaries 
and latex Sufis gained their knowledge of Sufism from his writings. 
Many studied the works of the Andalusian mystic Ibn 'Arabi, the 
Egyptian poet Ibn al-Firid and other masters through his mystiLal 
interpretations. Yet, despite Nlbulusi's importance for understand¬ 
ing Arab Sufism in the Ottoman age, very little has been published 
on this significant Sufi author. This pioneering book seeks to intro¬ 
duce the reader to Nibuiust’s Sufi experience and work, set against 
the background of Islamic life and thought in seventeenth- and 
eigktccnth-ccntury Syria and Palestine. 

The book opens with an exploration of Nibulusi’s early life as 
scholar and Sufi saint in the making, earning enemies by his support 
for Ibn 'Arabi and more controversial medieval mystics. His debt to 
Ibn 'Arab! is examined further in a study of one of Nabulusi's books 
on Sufi doctrine, written at die age of 33 years. In his forties 
Nabulufti underwent a time of intense visions, especially during a 
seven-year period of retreat. This time also saw the production of 
Nabulusi's popular book of dream interpretation. Following discus¬ 
sion of his personal visionary experience and writing on dreams, 
further chapters deal with die journeys of his later middle age in 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt and the Hija*. These chapters emphasise the 
mystical content of his travel writings, including his mterest in die 
significance of ccscatics' visions and visits to holy tombs. 

Elizabeth Sirriyeh is Senior Lecturer in Islamic Studies in the School 
of Theology and Religious Studies, University of Leeds. She is the 
author of Sufis and Anti-Sufis: The Defence. Rethinking and Refec¬ 
tion of Sufism in the Modem World (\999). 
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PREFACE 


Shaykh 'Ahd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi was arguably the mow distin¬ 
guished Arab Sufi of Ottoman Syria. His dose associates and many 
later Sufis regarded him as an extraordinary visionary, cine of the 
greatest of the gnostic saints, who had been guided through divine 
unveiling to walk on the ‘padi of God’ and be brought near to die 
Divine Presence. Admiring contemporaries spoke ol lum as the 
qufb, the spiritual 'pole* or ‘axis’ of his time at die head of the saindy 
hierarchy, upon which the order of the universe depended. His name 
was linked with that most famous of Arab Andalusian mystics, 
Muhyi T-dln b. al-'Arabi, widely known simply as Ihn f Arabi 
<1165-12401, the Great Master (al-shaykh al-dkfrtr). In some cixdcs 
he was even thought to be a reincarnation of Ibn f Arabi. as the view 
spread that the Great Master had himself predicted that he would 
reappear in Damascus and be named 'Abd al-Ghani. Although 
Nabulusi may have stopped short of such a direct identification, he 
did come to look upon Ibn 'Arabl as his spiritual father and accepted 
diat he had inherited from him a very high and distinctive status; 
according to Nibulusi's grandson and biographer, he affirmed dial 
the Great Master had been the Seal of Muhammadan Saindiood in 
his own age, but that there were seals later in time, ol which he was 
one. 1 What did Nibulusi intend if he did indeed speak of himself as 
the Muhammadan Seal? 

The idea of a seal of die saints is known from an early Sufi treatise 
by al-Hakim al-Tirmulhl (d. c. 910), whose dieorising was studied 
by Ibn c Arahi when he came to develop lus own view on die subject. 2 
According to Turaidhi, Prophet Muhammad was die seal of the 
prophets because ptophethood was perfected in him, not because he 
was die last in die line of prophets. Sirndarly, he described the seal of 
the saints as being so-called ‘because he has perfected his "friend¬ 
ship with God", that is, be lias "sealed" it*. 5 Tirmidhl apparently 
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laid claim ui the title long before Ibn 'Arabi's more famous, and 
seemingly more extensive, claims for himself in the role. For Ibn 
f Arabi, the Muhammadan Seal is ‘the special Seal of the sainthood 
of the community which is visibly dial of Muhammad* 4 and U die 
ultimate source of aD sainthood, including that of the prophets in 
their capacity as God's saints. Ibn 'Arabi’s bold statements about 
himself as seal are sometimes ambiguous and were to lead to much 
controversy because the Great Master appeared to aides to be 
exalting himself to a rank above diat of die prophets. The first to 
denounce Ibn 'Arabi, and especially die promotion of the seal o! 
sainthood, was the Syrian Shafrt jurist Ibn 'Abd al-Salim al-Sulami 
(d. 1262), who notes that Tirmidhi was followed by Ibn Arabi ‘and 
several misguided |Sufi) masters in Damascus', and he declares: 

Each of diem asserted that, in certain respects, he was 
superior to die Prophet.... AU these claims sprang from die 
desire for the leadership (nyJsa), which they thought 
belongs to die Seal of the Prophets. However, they made a 
grievous mistake, for die Seal of the Prophets is far superior 
to any of diem, and there is ample evidence to prove this. 1 

Had Ibn f Abd al-Salim Lived in the later seventeenth rather than 
die thirteenth century, he would surely have condemned Nibulusi 
along with odicr ‘misguided masters in Damascus'. He would not 
have been alone in his opinion. While Shaykh r Abd al-Ghani, or at 
least some among his followers, may well have believed that he wav 
die highest perfected saint of his time, not everyone ui Syria agreed 
widi this assessment. In a climate of tension between SuFit and their 
opponents, Nibulusi felt compelled to defend himself and chain* 
plan Ibn ‘Arobl and odicr fellow Sufis, both of the post and ol hit 
own day. Throughout his long life he was to inspire extreme venera¬ 
tion and intrme Inutility. To anti-Sufis he was one ot dune respon¬ 
sible (or introducing corruption into the laith. They were to tee him 
at the staunch supporter of much dut they attacked as false innova¬ 
tions; these ranged (torn the lofty speculations of Ibn 'Arabi’s 
cosmic vision to popular practices at die grates of saints. 

However, Nibulusi was not only a ‘true taint' in die eyes ol 
admirers or a 'corrupt heretic’ os far as hu detractors were con¬ 
cerned. He was a talented poet and man uf letters, a scholarly 
traditionisi and jurist as well at a commentator on Sufi texts and 
exponent ot Sufi doctrine He also he came well known for hit 
mystical travel writings, recording ho physical and spiritual tourneys 


x 
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among die living and dead saints of his native Syria, Egypt and the 
Hijiz. He wrote for both a scholarly and Sufi £lite, but also for a 
wider general public, among whom his book of symbuliL dream 
interpretation would be extensively consulted and retain its popu¬ 
larity to the present. By his early fifties, he had already written 140 
books and short tracts and by the time of his death at die age of 90 
years, he may have composed as many as 250 works. Nevertheless, 
despite his scholarly and spiritual distinction, many of these are 
extant only in manuscript, while others have been lost. The formi¬ 
dable task of making Nlbulusi's surviving writings available in crit¬ 
ical editions has proceeded slowly over die last 50 years, and it if 
likely to be many more years before a full corpus of his extant work 
becomes available in Arabic. At present, very litde lias been trans¬ 
lated into English and European languages. 

In view of the inaccessibility of much of his work, f Abd ai-Ghani 
al-Nibulusi has attracted limited attention in academic studies, in 
spite of his importance for fisc understanding of Arab Sufi thought 
and religious life in the Ottoman period. Bearing in mind the bek ol 
English publications on Nibulusi, this book seeks to uitroduce the 
reader to his Sufi lile experience and a small selection of his writings. 
Nabuluti*s life is reviewed against die backclodi of Ottoman Syria 
and Palestine in the btc seventeenth to early eighteenth centuries, 
but remembering that for Nibulusi the inner life of the visionary is 
as real as the events of his outer life and frequently more significant. 
Chapters discussing die various phases of his life alternate with 
chapters dedicated to particular aspects of his work, reflecting his 
concerns in diat period. Thus a chapter on his early life and Sufi 
development is followed by a chapter discussing an early work of 
Sufi doctrine; a chapter on his middle years of intense visionary 
experience is followed by a chapter regarding his interpretation ol 
dreams; and a chapter on his later middle age, which was marked by 
a series of travels to visit the righteous livuig and dead, is followed 
by a chapter on mystical elements of his nfflas. A breakdown of the 
chapters is given below. 

Chapter 1, The making of a scholarly saint', considers 
Nahuluti's life and work to die age of 33 years. It pays attention to 
intellectual and spiritual influences on N&bulusi from his family 
background and teachers and from his studies of the medieval Sufi 
tradition, especially Ibn f Arabi, but also the philosophical mystic 
Ibn Sabin <d. c. 1269-71) and Sufi poet 'Aflf al-din af-Tdimsdni (d. 
1291). After a brief examination of his poem in praise of the Prophet 
and commentary on it, composed in 1664 in a state of mystical 
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inspiration at tlur age of 23 year*, it dkcusttt his initiation into the 
Qldinyya. 

Chapter 2, ‘The spiritual son of Ibn ‘Arab!’, studies Nabulusi's 
book on Suli doctrine, al-Falh jl-rabiani wa 1-fayJ jl-rjhm3nl. 
written m 1674 when Nlbulusi svas 33 yearn old and reflecting die 
i tiling influence of Din ‘Arabl. It observer how Nlbulusi at times 
gave hil own development to the Great Shaykli's ideas in ways dial 
could antagonise critics of mine Sufi thought or of Sufism as a 
whole. 

Chapter 3, 'The Naqshabandi recluse’, discusses Nlbulusi's life 
and work Irom about 1676 to 1687, focusing on his connections 
with the Naqshabandiyya and a seven-year period of retreat, a time 
of dreams and ecstatic states and of prolific writing. 

Chapter 4, ‘Interpreter of true dreams’, explores Nibulusi's views 
on dreaming, and interpretation of his own and odiers' dream expe¬ 
riences. It looks in some detail at his famous guide to symbolic 
dreams, Ta'/lr jl-jidm /! ta'blr al-munum, composed during die 
liuig retreal- 

Chaptcr S, ‘Solitude in a crowd', deals with the period of return 
Ui public life from 1687 to 1700, when Nabulust set out to fulfil die 
eighth Naqsliabandi principle, mindful of his inward spiritual journey 
with God, even when outwardly in die world. It discusses his phys¬ 
ical journeys to Lebanon, Jerusalem and Palestine, as well as his 
long journey of 388 days through his homeland to Egypt and on to 
die Hi|lr. for the ban. It also surveys writings from dsat time, 
including his mx)ur work on Sufi doctrine, al-WuplJ 
completed m 1693. 

Chapter 6, ‘ A new kind of mystical travel-literature', examines 
Nibuluafs nftlm resulting from his extensive travels. It emphasises 
dseir mystical content by concentrating on Nabulusi's accounts ol 
his encounters with Sufis, especially ccstatics and his 

visits to Sufi tombs. Attention is also paid to the significance ol 
dreams in die Sufi nbld. 

Chapter 7, ‘Last years in Sllituyya, 1707-1731’, offers a short 
review of the end of Nlbulusi's life and final contributions to Sufi 
scholarship. 

Foreign language words, mainly Arabic, are italicised. In die case 
of some more common words, the English form of the plural is used 
in preference to the Arabic, for example larlqas rather than (uric/. 
The system of transliteration is generally standardised except for 
quotations and some well-known place names. 
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THE MAKING OF A 
SCHOLARLY SAINT 


The birth of a saint 

‘Abd al-Gluni al-NahuIusi was marked out lor sainthood even 
before his birth. His mother, Zaynab, a lady of some social standing 
as the daughter of a leading merchant, played a crucial role in 
connecting her son to the saintly tradition of Damascus. She was 
also to be a key figure in his spiritual upbringing. During tlte late 
stages of her pregnancy, her husband. Ismail al-NibuIusi. was 
away in Egypt studying with some of its most prominent Sufis. 
These included Hasan al-Shurunhulili |d. 1658), who is noted as 
holding in high esteem the ecstatic mystics (mjjJdblbt, who were 
constantly overwhelmed by the divine presence in their lives. 1 
Isma'll and his wife appear to have shared this view, as Zaynab went 
during her pregnancy to consult the custodian at the shrine of one of 
the mint popularly venerated Damascene saints, Yusuf al-Qumini 

(d. 125 91- 1 

Qamini is variously described as an ecstatic imajJhitb), seized 
with apparent madness by the force of sudden illumination, and 
enraptured by God (muwjllab), someone who through extreme love 
of God experienced a permanent state of unveiling (koibf) so as to 
have direct experiential knowledge ol God. Through his mystical 
insights lie was also said to be aware of the innennott thoughts of 
his fellow human hangs.' He was noted as an antinutnian Sufi for 
whom it was no longer relevant to follow the dictates of the Sturfa 
because hr had gone beyond all need fot it. Therefore, he did not 
observe the rules of ritual punty, hut wore filthy clothing, rarely 
washed and urinated in his long, sweeping robes. Qamini was 
known to frequent the stoke-hole of the baths at the Nor abdin 
Hospital in Soq al-Qamb and, otherwise, spent his time among the 
dung heaps. Nevertheless, it was popularly believed that his 
outwardly polluted state was of no consequence in the true samt. 
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whose inner state was pure. He was credited with many miracles, 
especially with the healing of the sick. After his deads, crowds of 
working-class Damascenes attended his funeral and erected 4 a deco¬ 
rated tomb with a carved headstone, and a group of them remained 
by die tomb reciting die Qur’an, diereby casting him in death in die 
role of die founders of the great tomb-foundations'. 4 However, 
veneration of such a ‘people's saint’ did not apparently remain 
confined to the lower strata of society, since Ismail and Zaynab al- 
Nabulusi were from the Arab 61itc of scventccnih-century Damascus. 
The shrine was actually maintained by the Nibulusi family untd die 
nud-twentieth century, when an apartment building was constructed 
over it. 1 

The custodian of die tomb, wltom Zaynab visited to enquire 
about her unborn cliild, was also an ecstatic, known simply a§ 
Shaykh Mahmud. He had a reputation for holiness and miracles, 
and he allegedly knew before the birth diat Zaynab would bear a 
son and told her that she should call him f Abd al-GhanL 4 He 
predicted a glorious future for the boy and is said to have given her a 
silver coin and a lump of earth, which die was to feed to the baby 
after his birth/ It is not dear whrthcr die gifts show die state of 
Mahmud at a mdfdhtib. crazed to the eyes of die world, or whedicr 
they have some other significance. ‘Abd al-Ghani jl-Nihulusi was 
bom on 18 Match 1641. He recalls that his btrdi took place on die 
second day after Mahmud's death and that the saintly custodian 
‘had entreated our mother before he died to bring us to Ins grave and 
to rub us with the sod of his grave before it was built over’. 1 Tins 
custom of laying die new-horn dnld on die earth is extremely 
ancient and known in a wide variety of cultures.* It is probable diat 
the gift of eardi as food is connected in some way with this request. 
Here the aim is seemingly to effect a two-way transmission of spiri¬ 
tual forces. In a sens* the newly bom and the newly dead share a 
common situation: the one is at the beginning of earthly life, die 
other is on the threshold of the afterlife and bemg bora to die new’, 
real life with God. By placing the infant f Abd al-Ghani on the sod of 
die grave and feeding him widi earth from the holy man, his modicr 
would ensure that he derived blessing (bdrdkd) from the dead 
shaykh; at the same time she would enable her baby son to transmit 
his own harakd as a future saint to assist Shaykh Mahmud in his life 
after death. This story, which N&bulusi promotes, serves in confirm 
diat he was recognised and destined from a foetus to become more 
than a competent scholar. It witnesses ho own conviction about his 
superior spiritual status. 
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THE MAKING OP A SCHOLARLY SAINT 

A family of lawyers 

The young 'Abd al-Gluiu might have had the markings of a saint in 
the making, but he was also a member of a scholarly family of some 
distinction. He traced his ancestry back through fourteen genera¬ 
tions of notable jurists and men of learning to die twelfth century. 
He was to point out himself dial die Nabulusis wac descended from 
die BanQ Jama a, who had provided ShifTi chief judges in Mamiuk 
Egypt and Syria. 1 * 

Tlie family, originally from Hami in central Syria, had settled ui 
Jerusalem during the thirteenth century. Hie Kami Jama'a then split 
into two main branches. One line remained in Jerusalem and 
supplied the preachers at the Aq$3 Mosque; the odier moved to 
Cairo when Badr al-dln Muhammad b. Jama'a <d. 1333) was 
summoned there ui 1291 by the new Mamlok sultan, al-Ashrai 
KhaliL He was to be appouited to two of the most senior posts in die 
religious bicrarcby: chief judge {qJdi jl-ifuJJt) and bead of the Sufi 
brotherhoods {shaykJr al-ibuyQkb). A man like Ihn Jama'a was 
obviously far removed from the popular tradition of die outwardly 
polluted, ‘enraptured’ men of God. He believed ui the intimate asso¬ 
ciation between learning and purity, and cautioned agauist the 
dangers of any contact with pollutants: ‘The learned man should 
keep away from the basest professions, because they are despicable 
according to bodi revelation and custom, such as the art of cupping, 
dyeing, money changing and gold-smithing.’ n The list suggests die 
dangers of both physical and moral pollution and the link between 
the two. When at a later stage in his life NlbulusI faced allegations 
of not observing strict ritual purity himself, lie called attention to his 
impeccable learned and pure ancestry, the great and good of the 
BanQ Jama'a. 11 

However, aldiough Nabuluu might have been proud of his 
descent and used it in his defence, he held very ddferent views from 
Badr al-din h. Jama a on nutters of doctrine. Ihn JamiLa was one of 
those jurists who issued a number of fjtwJi in condemnation of Ibn 
'Arabi’s theosophy. 11 NibulusI, on the other hand, was to be a 
major exponent and supporter of diat theoiophy. 

Badr al-dln’s own direct descendants from the line of great judges 
of Cairo and Damascus appear to have died out by the fifteenth 
century. 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi was actually himself descended 
from Badr al-iiin’s younger brother 'Abd al-Kabmin, who remained 
in Jerusalem. However, not long after the Ottonun occupation of 
Syria in 1516, one of the fatxuly members moved from Jerusalem to 
the Palestinian town of Nablus and then up to Damascus, a city that 
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attracted a number of Palestinians to settle there in die sixteenth 
century. This branch of the BanU Jami'a was to become known as 
Nibulusi after the family’s short stay in Nablus. But it was ‘Abd al- 
Ghani's great-grandfather. IsmiTl al-Nabulusi id. 1585). who was 
ti) establish the NabulusI larady’s fortunes. True to die traditions of 
the old BanU Jami f a, he was distinguished as a Shdfi'I jurist, became 
Shlfi'i mufti of die city and taught ftqh 9 bodi at die Umayyad 
Mosque and at four different mjdrasj*. These included the 
Darwishiyya Madrasa, specially endowed by Darwiih Pasha, gover¬ 
nor of Damascus in die 1570s. for lsmi r il and his descendants to 
teach Stuff! fiqb. M He taught an international body of students. 
Turks and Persians as well as Arabs, all of whose languages he 
spoke. Lsmi U succeeded also in becoming a wealthy man, the lease¬ 
holder of various villages and farms, and had connections at die 
highest level widi the religious dignitaries of Istanbul. Nabulusi was 
obviously very proud of hu great-grandfather, writing in laudatory 
tones about him when recalling a visit to die mausoleum built for 
him by Daxwidi Pasha in die Damascus cemetery of Bib al-Saghir. 11 

By contrast, ‘Abd al-Ghani’i grandfather, also named f Abd al- 
Ghani, seems to have been lacking in uitellcctual abilities and his 
grandson dwells on hu noble character rather than his scholarship: 

He was a nun of fine character and gracious qualities, 
showing fully hu magnanimity and noble descent. He had a 
considerable income at dial time. If anvoue asked him for a 
robe, he would take off his own robe and give it to him as 
alms. In the district of Salibiyya, Damascus, lie had endow¬ 
ments (i iwqdf) left to him by his late mother, Hanifa bint al- 
Shihabi Ahmad, daughter of die )udgc IqJdi) Muliibb si-din 
b. Mun'a. These JuqJf consisted of shops and railed 
properties. When he went with die brethren to collect the 
rent of the shops and other properties, he would sometimes 
return home the same day empty-handed. 16 

The younger f Abd al-Ghani manages to present his grandfather in 
die best possible light, as a model of unstinting charity radicr dian 
an inefficient and extravagant administrator of his inheritance from 
his mother. Tbc generous grandfather is shown at a particular kind 
of taindv personage, whine charitable works arc viewed at 'social 
miracle*’ interrupting the normal course of life. In a study of pioui 
member* of the Hanbali Maqdisi family in twelfth- to fourtrenth- 
century Damascus, Stefan Lcdcr lias remarked that they effectively 
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specialised in either learning or practical piety, often expressed in 
heroic deeds of charity, although dedication to one did not entirely 
exclude die ocher. ,t The situation ui the Nabulusi famdy seems a 
similar one: 'Ahd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi and his great-grandfather 
and father repreient the pious scholars, while his grandfather 
represent* the practical man of piety. 

Nahulusi presents his father, IsmaTI, as a scholarly jurist within 
the family tradition; but he also shows him as breaking with dial 
tradition by leaving die ShifiT school (madhbab ( to become a 
Hanafi. The change of madhltab was not perhaps surprising, since 
Hanafis occupied die top rciigio-legal posts in the Ottoman slate 
and this led to a growing interest in die study and teaching of Hanafi 
fu\b. Yet Nahulusi is naturally anxious not to suggest any oppor¬ 
tunism in his father's move and instead claims diat he was intcllcctu- 
afly convinced to make the change alter serious study with Hanafi 
jurist*. 11 Iscn&'il wrote on legal topics, taught at the Unuyyad 
Mosque and at madras as in Damascus, and served for some time a* 
a judge in Sidnn. He also, as noted, appears to have had some 
interest in Sufism. He oversaw his son's early education, but sadly 
Isma il al-Nabulusi died at the age of 45 years when his young son 
c Abd al-Ghani was only 12 years old. 


A scholar in training 

Throughout his life Nabulusi would experience tensions between 
his role as a religious scholar and his life as an illuminated my&tic 
and people's sainL From his earliest years his fadicr set him to work 
learning and reciting the Qur’in and, when he had mattered the 
whole of it by heart and so become a bSfy at the age of five years, he 
could be noted cither as endowed with the brilliant mind of a future 
scholar or at given the blessing of the sacred text as a future saint or. 
indeed, as combining brilliance and blessing. 

His father's death might, in other circumstances, have severely 
disrupted hi* course of learning and damaged a promising career, 
but m this case it did not. There was sufficient wealth from bodi 
sides of the family to support him in his studies and his mother, as he 
informs us, wa* ‘devoted and sympathetic' towards him. 1 * He 
appears to have been deeply attached to his mother and appreciated 
die lovuig support that she provided. His fatherless state might even 
be seen to have marked him out as special, given dial the Prophet 
Muhammad liad been an orphan. In middle age, when Nabulusi 
came to write a book ol dream interpretation, he noted that, if a 
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small bay secs tlx* Prophet Jesus in a dream, ‘he will live as an 
orphan and be brought up in lus mother’s home and will become a 
righteous and learned nun*. 20 Tlic destiny of die child dreamer 
appears to mirror his own exactly. Tantalisingly, we arc not told 
whether he ever had such a dream himself, but the association with 
prophetic models is certainly an interesting tine in devdopmg his 
self-perception. 

Between the ages of 12 and 20 years, Nibulusi continued with lus 
studies, fadierless, but not totally without a fatherly figure in bis 
life. He was fortunate in receiving the kind attention of a senior 
Hanbali scholar, *Abd al-Baqi al-Hanbali {d. 1660), who is said to 
luve acted like a foster-father to him. 21 The Hanhalis of Damascus 
were esteemed for dicir attention to scholarship on Hadith and r Abd 
al-Baqi was instrumental in supervising the young f Abd al-Ghani’s 
studies m the field, in which he was joined in classes by a number of 
Hanbali students. He was to excel in the subject and become a 
respected traditionist [mul/jddah), his major extant work being an 
index to the Hddith transmitters whose names appear ui the six 
Sunni canonical collections widi dieir rankings within die seven 
classes of reliability. 22 The close early association with the Hanbali 
community was one which would endure diroughout Nibulusi’§ 
long life and many young Hanbalis would be sent by their parents to 
study HaJlth with him. 2 * This friendship between the Damascene 
Hanbalis and the most renowned Arab Sufi of the sevcntcendi and 
eighteenth centuries has been remarked upon as one indication dial 
Syrian Hanbaiism of diis period was not characterised by the stern 
hostility towards Sufism evident among the Wahhabi Hanbalis of 
Arabia in the eighteenth century. Some Hanbalis are also known 
initiates of tjriqas in Damascus. In diis period relations between 
Hanbalis and members of other nuihhdbs, mostly Hanafis and 
ShifiTs, also seem to have been cordial and not damaged by die kind 
of |uristic disputes recorded in medieval Syria. 14 The Hanafi 
Nibulusfs study of Hadith with a Hanbali master was not excep¬ 
tional, as other prominent Hanafis did the same. 

His study of fiqb, however, had naturally to be conducted under 
Hanafi instruction, bis first significant master being Shaikh Ahmad 
al-Qala f i al-Hanafi |d. 1658). It would be an important area for 
him, in keeping with the family tradition. He could not easily expect 
to achieve the senior Hanafi judgeship as qJdi jl-qudJt of 
Damascus, since diis was a post normally reserved for Turks. Never¬ 
theless, die muftt* of the city were mainly from die Arab oc Arabised 
population, so to attain the rank of mufti would not have been an 
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unreasonable aspiration, sadly not to be realised until be was very 
old. Yet, even though his official practice of the law would be 
limited, he was to be thoroughly prepared as a youth and young 
man for future distinction as the autlior of numerous legal treatises. 
These included theoretical discussions of legal principles as well as 
contributions to debates on issues of the day, such as the permissibility 
of smoking. Tobacco had been introduced into the Middle East 
early in the seventeenth century, and its use became a subject of 
controversy among the 'uLsmd\ Campaigners against it succeeded 
m persuading the Ottoman authorities to ban it. The 1630* bore 
witness to numerous executions for die offence of smoking tobacco. 
Sufis were by no means the only offenders, hut they were generally 
perceived as over-tolerant towards tobacco, as well as towards 
wine, cannabis and opium. After a period of less severe repression in 
the time of Nabulus'fs youth, the prohibitionists gained strengdi 
once again from die 1660s. N&buhtsi docs not seem to have risked 
smoking himself as a young man, aldiough he did so in later life. He 
was to write boldly in defence of the habit as legally permissible and 
also to compose poetry in favour of smoking. 15 

The names of eighteen of his teachers were recorded by his 
grandson, Kamil al-din al-Ghazzi (d. 1699), including his child¬ 
hood master Najm al-din al-Ghazzi (d. 1651), author of a major 
biographical dictionary of notable* of the tenth Islamic century (late 
fifteenth to late sixteenth centuries CE). 24 Kamil al-din remarks widi 
admiration dut his grandfather ‘surpassed all his peers ui speech 
and comprehension before he reached the age of twenty’. 17 

Encounters with Sufi books 

Although Nlhulusi gained his scholarly knowledge and skills from 
his teachers, he was not convinced that living human matters were 
necessarily the most important and true guidet to real knowledge. 
Books, he believed, taught him more and it was his encounters widi 
the writings of the medieval Sufi tradition diat began to open the 
way for him to mystical illumination. Essentially, lus most cstremed 
teachers were the dead Sufi masters from the world of spirits, and 
one means by which he sought to receive their guidance and the 
power of their baraka was through reading their books. 

Biographer* mention the names of three principal authors in 
whose writings Nibulusi became particularly absorbed: Ibn c Arahi 
<d. 1240), Ibn Sabin (d. 1269-71 ) and 'Afif al-din al-Tilimsini id. 
1291 ). u Of the three, die Great Master Ihn 'Arabl is the lea** 
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surprising anil, a* noted in the Prefacr, c Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi 
considered himself to have a special relationship to him. 1 ’ In the 
sixteenth century D m Arab! had effectively been adopted by die 
Ottomans as an establishment saint and it had become relatively 
respectable to study his work. Following his conquest of Syria, 
Sultan Selim I ordered die construction in 1517-18 of die celebrated 
mausoleum over die tomb of Ibn c Arabi; die Great Shaykh became 
valued as the protecting saint of die Ottoman dynasty. K Selim's son, 
Suleyman die Lawgiver I known to Europeans as 'the Magnificent*), 
prevented any efforts to disparage Ibn 'Arabi as a heretic oc unbe¬ 
liever. However, throughout much of the next century, die Great 
Master and his followers received no official state protection and 
were exposed once again to the verbal, and sometimes physical, 
assaults of their opponents. Most prominent among the adversaries 
of Ibn Arab] and his school were the radical preachers, jurists and 
students of die Kidiz2deti movement.” The Kadizidelis developed 
their virulently anti-Sufi campaigns in Istanbul and Anatolia under 
the leadership of KidizSde Mi*limed (d. 1635). Between about 1621 
and 1685, they enjoyed a period of fluctuating popularity in their 
efforts to counter what diey perceived as unacceptable and heretical 
Sufi excesses, and at tiroes were highly effective in influencing 
Ottoman sultans to act against Sufi* and more widely on a range of 
moral issues. They were vocal spokesmen in the above-mentioned 
drive to eliminate tobacco, alcohol and drug use. Temporarily 
weakened during die Grand Vuicrate of Mrhmed Koprulu from 
1656 to 1661, they were experiencing a revival and were active in 
Damascus just as Nibulusi was embarking on a teaching career at 
die Umayyad Mosque. 

As a young man in his twenties, he started giving classes there on 
HdJith and also began teaching texts of Ibn f Arabi in public and 
private study groups, defying die KaJjzadcli lawyers and students 
who denounced the Great Shaykh in Turkish as $eyb-t Ekfer y ‘the 
Worst Shaykh*. 11 The young scholar began to be specially noted for 
his interpretation of Ibn f Arabi*s most famous book, flows jl-hikam 
(The Bezels of Wisdom), fjs> (pi. fuffy) being die 'bezel* or ‘setting' 
on a ring holding a precious stone. The bezels, in this case, are the 
line of twenty-seven prophets from Adam to Muhammad; each o! 
diem holds a gem. a particular aspect of the Divine Wisdom. In die 
twenty-seven chapters of his book, each dedicated to a particular 
prophet. Ibn f Arabi presents a synthesis of the main themes to be 
found in his lifetime's work, including the 'oneness of being' 
(wdlfdxit j/-U'M/iJd), die 'perfect human being* {jl-tmJn jl-kJmtl ), 
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God's infinite mercy, the non-eternity of punishment in Hell and the 
final salvation of even the Pharaoh. As Claude Addas remaxk.*. these 
themes are all to be found also in Ibn 'Arabi’s massive nu^num 
opus, al-FutuhJt aFmakksyyd (Meccan Revelations): ‘But in the one 
case they are given expression and in a sense diluted over thousands 
of pages, where they intermingle with a whole crowd of oilier 
notions; in the other they are concentrated and expounded more 
systematically in a mere hundred pages or so.' 51 Probably this very 
compression of die Great Master's ideas also served to make diem 
more startling and led to die Fusm? becoming die main target for 
attacks on his thought. 

Ibn 'Arabl believed that he was not really ‘the author of the 
Bezels', *dbtb as he was often tided, but simply the one 

who inherited the work direct from the Prophet himself in a vision 
which be experienced ui December 1229 at Damascus. He, dicrc- 
forc, asked God's favour dut: 

in all my hand may write, ui all my tongue may utter, and in 
all that my heart may conceal. He might favor roc with His 
deposition and spiritual inspiration for my muid and His 
protective support, that I may be a transmitter and not a 
composer, so dial diose of die Folk who read it may be sure 
that it comes from the Station of Sanctification and that it is 
utterly free from all the purposes of die lower soul, which 
are ever prune to deceive. 54 

Ibn f ArabI is said to have forbidden his disciples to bind copies of 
the Fusiis together with any other books authored by him. Sufis 
widely held diat it should be read with a commentary and widi a 
qualified spiritual interpreter. In seeking to acquaint students widi 
die Fuftis, particularly when he was so young himself, Nibulusi was 
undertaking an awesome task in any circumstances and one dial 
demanded courage in the face of those ready to charge him widi 
heresy. 

Perhaps it was as well foe him that he did not also attempt to 
teach die thought of die Andalusian philosophical Sufi Ibn Sab'in 
and his son-in-law and disciple, 'Aflf al-din aJ-Tdimsaru, the two 
other figures who are more unexpectedly recorded as influencing 
the young Abd al-Ghani. While it was problematic enough to teach 
die work of the Great Master, die ideas of Ibn Sab r in and Tilims2ni 
were, if anything, even more contentious. Ibn Sab f in was generally 
rejected within the Islamic community for teaching diat God is the 
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substance of phenomena, that 'in reality the wliulr exists ui indi¬ 
vidual thing* and individual things in the whole and so the whole 
)uins with thr individual things’. 11 He was attacked as ittihJdt , a 
preacher of unitive fusion with God. Although tlic term ’oneness of 
being’ {walfJjt j t-wujuJ) may have been coined by another 
Andalusian author, f Abd al-Mun'im al-Ghtlydni (d. 1205), Ibn 
Sab in appears to have played a significant role in promoting its use. 
leading to a long cycle of arguments and misunderstandings.** Alex¬ 
ander Knysh has demonstrated tliat the polemical writing of Qutb 
al-din al-Qjsullani (d. 1287) attacking monistic Sufi thought was 
actually dim.ted primarily at Ibn Sab'in (his rival in Mecca for polit¬ 
ical influence with the governor); yet Qastaillni dragged Ibn 'Arabi 
into the debate, forcing him ‘to play the role of a founding father 
(along with a few Others) of the monistic “heresy*'. 1 ’ Ibn Arabi was 
thus effectively tarnished by association with die more radically 
monist Ibn Sab'in. 

In subsequent medieval vilification of heretical mourns, Ibn 
f Arabi would sometimes be distinguished as closer to 'orthodoxy' 
dian the ‘damnable’ Ibn Sab'in. Even that most strenuous of critics 
of philosophical Sufism, Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), is ready to 
concede of Ibn 'Arabi that ‘of all die exponents of wof/das a tl-uwjtid 
lie is dose to Islam, dial many of his ideas are correct, that he distin¬ 
guishes between the Manifest {al-fJhir) and die objects of manifes¬ 
tation (mazdhtr) and accepts the commands and prohibitions (of die 
ihar 1 ) and odier principles as diey are’. 11 The distinguished historian 
and jurist Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406} was also ready in his Muqaddimd 
to recognise differences between the followers of Ibn 'Arabi, whom 
be classed as ‘People of Theopbany* [asbdb j I-Mr j Jit) (because of 
their understanding of God’s sell-manifestations in all dungs) and 
Ibn Sab'in and his school, the Sab'iniyya, whom be described as 
‘People of Absolute Unity* [d*bdl/ jJ-u jbdj jl-mutbijj). die real 
mounts. 1 * However, after his move from the Maghnb to Egypt and 
bolding die Miliki chief judgeship there, he showed himself no 
longer prepared to differentiate between the two Sufi masters and 
dicir followers. In a late fatunl he denounces Ibn 'Arabi and Ibn 
Sab'in together, declaring that dieir Vorks reck of downright unbe¬ 
lief and reprehensible innovation’ and be doubts ‘whether these 
people can at all be treated as members of this [Muslim] community 
and cuuntrd among |die followers of) the Shari V.** In Dm Khaldun's 
opinion, their books ‘must be destroyed by fire or washed off by 
water, until the traces of writing disappear completely'. 41 

Not only was Jhn Sab'in generally held to represent the most 
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radical of monist Sufis, but attempts at character assassination 
portrayed him as a bitter, twisted, arrogant philosopher, a plagiarist 
and a gigolo. The myth told of his being hounded out of every city 
where he set foot in Spain, North Africa and Egypt on account of his 
scandalously unorthodox doctrines and behaviour, until he sought 
sanctuary in the haram of Mecca. Even there it was said that he 
found no peace, but committed suicide by slashing his wrists, thus 
openly violating the prohibition on killing within the sacred precinct 
as well as the prohibition on taking one’s own life. However, Ibn 
Sabin's suicide ui Mecca is as unsubstantiated as are a number of 
other slum on bis character. An alternative account tells of his last 
days in Mecca as adviser to Sharif Abu Numiyy b. Abl Sa f id <r. 
1254-1301) and lus possible conversion to Shfism. In this version 
of events his medical knowledge saved the Sharif s life, but the Sunni 
ruler of Yemen al-Malik al-Miuaffar (r. 1250-95) arranged for Ibn 
Sabin to be poisoned.* 2 

Readers of a poem by his major disciple, 'Ali al-Shushtari (d. 
1269), might lave been further alarmed by the records ol Ibn 
Sabin's spiritual ancestry, including tlie ecstatic martyr Hall2j Id. 
922) and others of the more audacious mystics, Muslim philoso¬ 
phers such as Ibn Sina {d. 1037) and Ibn Rushd <d. 1198), even the 
Greek philosophers Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and, at the source, 
Hermes Tnsmegistus, the Greek title given to the Egyptian god 
Thoth. 41 Hermes Trismegistus, Thrice Greatest Hermes’, was 
mythically considered to have imparted to human beings knowledge 
of healing, science, philosophy and magical arts. His name was also 
attached to various Neoplatonic writings, the Corpus Hermeticum, 
much of which seems to have been known in Arabic translation in 
medieval Spain. Had inquirers turned to Ibn Sab'in's own best- 
known work Budd dl-Hnf (The Escape |or the Prerequisite] of the 
Gnostic), they would have found lum testifying to this debt to the 
traditions of late antiquity, staling in his Introduction: i petitioned 
God I jstakhartu h ’ lUh ) to propagate [through me] the wisdom 
[hikma) which Hermes Tnsmegistus (dl-harJfnisa) revealed in the 
earliest times." 44 For Uni Sabin, the figure of Hermes Tnsmegistus, 
whom he alto terms "our greatest impeccable teacher' and ‘the 
greatest sage', appears to take precedence over Prophet 
Muhammad. 

An uitrrest in Hermetic wisdom teachings is attested to in certain 
Jewish, Christian and Muslim circles in the medieval Spanish envi¬ 
ronment in which Ibn Sab'in grew up. 45 Hence in their original 
context his incorporation of Hcrrnctism in his philosophical system 
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would have heal shucking to more octliudiot hebevers, hut not mi 
intellectually alien ai to be extraordinary. However, to negative wa> 
the perception built up about Ibn Sabin tlut molt Muslim scliiilars 
liad been tucccttlully scared off from reading hu works after die 
thirteenth century. The question then remains: why did r Abd al- 
Ghini al-Nabulusi dim to the writing of a ‘Muslim* Hcrmctist with 
phdoeophical and Sufi leanings, whose works had been denigrated 
and ncglnlcd foe almost 400 years? The matter is something of a 
mystery because it was extremely unusual foe a Sufi scholar of his 
age, and he lias been noted as a remarkable exception fur not only 
studying Ibn Sab'ln's books but also foe hoping to acquire hjrjkj 
through them. 44 The extent of his reading of these books is not clear, 
or whether lie discovered the author himself or was introduced in 
him by a teacher or teachers, in which case it would suggest tlut 
there might have been some continuing private study of such writ¬ 
ings in seventeenth-century Damascus. Perhaps Nabuluai was 
simply bolder than others in admitting his interest. However, 
from the manner of his occasional citation and quotation of Ibn 
Sab r in later in life, it is probable tlut he cither did not appreciate die 
differences between him and Ibn 'Arab! or did not wish to expose 
diem in public. 4 ' 

Generally, Nabulusi would struggle hard in defericr of the Great 
Master and of all dioic who might be described as upholding 
wjhJjt jl-wupiJ, even when their interpretations differed substan¬ 
tially. Thus he would also nuke a personal effort to restore die 
battered reputation of die Sab'lniyya, writing against critics of 
Shuslitari, thr mint prominent of the Sab r inl disciples, RjiIJ ah 
muftarl 'jn a 1-fSn ft ‘l-Shushuri (Re/ii/j/ion of the Slanderer t 
concerning the defaming ofShmhUrl J. 4- Finafly, he showed his deep 
admiration throughout his life for die dmd of the dead mystics, 
f Afif a 1-din al-Tilimslnl. from whose writings he claimed to receive 
guidance and lurjkj y and whine poetry he quotes with respect. 
Tilimsani provides a link between die Sab'iniyya and die school of 
Ibn f Axabi, having connections to both. He was also noted for his 
commentary on the Fwiis. He was loadscd in his turn by many of 
die jurists. Ibn Taymiyya calls him ‘wicked* 4 * and anodicr detractor 
scathingly refers to him as ‘pigs’ meat on a Chiiu plate',® the China 
plate being his beautiful poetry. Ibn Khaldun included hun among 
the authors whose books should be burned or washed clean. But for 
f Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi he would remain ‘the one acquainted 
with knowledge of the Divine' and ‘interpreter of die presence of 
God’s truths’.” 
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Praising the Prophet 

The year 1664 was important for Nabulusl, a tune of new spiritual 
insight, but also a time of disappointment in worldly affairs. He had 
practised poetry from an early age, but now his talent Wat flowering 
and be was convinced that this was not purely the result of natural 
ability and training. When he wrote a poem in praise of Prophet 
Muhanunad, he declared that he lud composed it in a state of 
mystical inspiration. Sceptics, however, simply thought that it was 
too good to be his own work, rejected his claims and accused hun of 
not bemg the true author. In order to put him to the test, they 
demanded that he produce a commentary on it in the space of a 
month; he did this within three weeks, thus confounding his 
critics. 0 It is not entirely surprising that critics should have queried 
the audiurship of this poem, SasamJt j I-a Jr Jr ft madh al-nabl ah 
mukhfjr (Evening Breeze* tn Praise of the Chosen Prophet), 
because it is a piece of extraordinary accomplishment and the 
commentary, SafjIrJt al-azhJr [Plotter Fragrance*) must have 
amazed them even more. 51 The poem is a hadfryya, praising Prophet 
Muhammad by utilising a great range of ‘verbal tricks' diat show 
the poet’s mastery of a branch of Arabic rhetoric described as badf. 
This type of ‘trick 1 lias been defined as ‘the kind of trope known in 
English as a “scheme*’, embodying not imagery so much as some 
artifice that exploits the pbonetii or graphic features of words'. 54 
Nabulusi’s poem follows die pattern set by an Iraqi poet, SafWv al- 
din al-Hilli (d. c . 1349), but represents an extreme point in die elab¬ 
orate use of tropes to adorn diis form of eulogy. The commentary ii 
arguably even more technically impressive in demonstrating 
Nibulusi's extensive knowledge of 180 tropes, including as many as 
50 types of paronomasia (where words are used diat differ in 
meaning but with phonetic or graphic similarities}; all arc illustrated 
with quotations from a variety of earlier poets. 

In his investigation of late badf literature, Pierre Cachia has 
observed 

that die literature heavily laden with verbal ornamentation 
and apparendy holding such ornamentation to be die 
distinguishing mark of artistic expression was m honor 
among Arabic-speaking peoples not during a short passing 
phase but for at least six centuries, from the thirteendi to 
the eighteenth, and it seemed to satisfy generation after 
generation of men who were neither fools nor uncultured. 55 
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In seeking the realms for such appreciation of 'sound effects:' in die 
wordsmith's craft, he focuses on the dlitist nature of tliis kind of 
poetx production, catering for poets and dieir readers who share 
common cultural values with which they have been satisfied over 
hundreds of years. The composition, reading and recitation of die 
ludfiyyj take place as ‘a game' within a framework of rules dial all 
participants understand. “Iliey do not expect liic poet to break those 
rules and bring them something unfamiliar, which invite* them ui 
reflect on and possibly question their established perception of a topic. 

Nahulusi’s NdsdmUt and Ka/abd! do bodi assume the cultural 
homogeneity of a Muslim-educated elite, acquainted with the Arabic 
literary heritage, but also with minds trained to a high degree of 
dexterity in wordplay and able to make mental associations 
between words and phrases in a way that may not be at all obvious 
to an outsider who does not know how to play the game. Two 
examples of Nabulusi's tropes may serve to illustrate dus point. The 
first is his use of a chronogram to provide the date of the poem. He 
explains that this trope consists of a word or words whose letters 
have numerical values attached to them, which add up to die year 
die poet wants to specify. But he has to indicate fust to the reader 
diat he is about to mention a date. Urns Nabulusi tells his readers 
the date of composition of die NjisamJi: 

Glory said, setting a date: 

Tn Muhammad 1 take pride.' 5 * 

The consonants of dus final statement, Bi Mubammjdin aUdramifu, 
have a total numerical value of 1076, diis being die ht/rl year <1664- 
S). 57 A second example of an ingenious trope used and discussed by 
Nibulusi is of a cryptogram, where a word or words are hidden in 
die text and the reader is provided with dues to solve the purxlc. as 
m the following lines of verse with explanatory solution, translated 
here by Pierre Cachia: 

It has a shell whose core has been removed 

And been replaced by an abiding conscience. 

The middle letters of the word qishrj, 'shell' . arc removed, 
leaving Q-A. Hie word for ‘conscience 1 , Jjmir. may aiwi 
mean ‘pronoun', and one ruth is burnt, ‘he’, spell HW. 
Replacing the core ol die word fur shell, they produce 
QaHWA, ’coffee*." 
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However, there are probably also religious connotation*, if other 
levels of meaning are explored. The word damtr rendered as ‘con¬ 
science* in tins translation may also have the significance of the 
‘heart', the ‘core of one's being', and huwd is ‘he*, but it is also ‘He', 
God and the ultimate core of all bemg. Coffee was also a sensitive 
sublet at this time, since die Kaji/adelis had succeeded in forcing 
die closure of coffee houses in Istanbul by 1662.” Therefore, 
Nibulusi's cryptogram could also be read as an implicit defence ol 
coffee drinking. Perhaps, if the reader looks beyond die outer shell 
of die l of Ice-dr mkrr’s activity, be will sec its inner value as an aid to 
concentration, leading to constant awareness of divine realities. 
Widun ‘coffee’, lies buwd 9 ‘He' for those whose hearts are 

ready to receive Him. 

On one level, Nibulusi's poem and commentary are intended for 
an audience appreciative of technical virtuosity with words, and 
ready to interact with the poet to solve die riddles he has set them. 
There is a mental challenge of a type that might draw a sympathetic 
response from readers familiar with die twists and turns of a Tima 
crossword puzzle. And yet there is something else. The doubting, 
exotericist Kidizidclis might do all the mental exercises and still not 
see it. Tlie Ndidmdt and Nd/dhat arc more than just a testimony to 
Nibulusi** literary and intellectual powers and an invitation to play 
word games. For c Abd al-Ghani and his followers dicy vindicate the 
genuine nature of his mystical knowledge and seem to support the 
validity of the bdrdkd transmitted to him by Ihn 'Arab!, Ihn Sab'in 
and Tilimsini, and its aid to him on his padi to a higher spiritual 
levcL Effectively, what occurred was u> be understood by sympathisers 
as a kind of samdy miracle {L/rJmj), appropriate in one who was 
bodi scholar and mystic, and which affirmed not only his own posi¬ 
tion, but also dial of the representative* of die Sufi tradition ui 
whose footsteps he followed. 

The journey to Istanbul and Qadirl initiation 

Shordy after die controversy aroused by his poem on the Prophet, 
written in 1664, Nibulusi set out for Istanbul, although he was not 
to stay long in the Ottoman capital.*® Tlie reasons for undertaking 
the journey arc not clarified and he left no separate account of it, as 
he did of other later travels. It would be a natural choice of destina¬ 
tion for a young scholar interested m making the right connections 
for worldly advancement. But the young Nibulusi docs not seem 
especially concerned with these matters and, if he was temporarily 
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distracted by worldly ambition, he would sixin abandon thrse aspi¬ 
rations. In any case, he would have been confronted there by a 
stronger presence o! his enemies;, tlx K^diridelb, than he had expe¬ 
rienced in Damascus. Perhaps hi* rejection of any such quest for 
official posts is reflected in a story told of his meeting m Istanbul 
with an ecstatic ( mjfdhtib ), who told hun: There is nothing lor you 
here. Go back towards the qiblak.'* 1 The sense behind this statement 
is that Abd al-Ghanl as a spiritual person should not be directing his 
face, as if in prayer, towards Istanbul, the centre of state power 
worshipped by thine in search of earthly rewards. Instead, he should 
return to Damascus, thus facing in the direction of Mecca and 
worshipping God alone. He look the advice of the mjfdhtib. 

Even on his way to Istanbul, ‘AM al-Ghanl's greater concern 
with his spiritual, rather than temporal, progress is accented. 
Passing through the town of Hama in central Syria, he was to 
undergo his fmtt initiation into a Sufi brotherhood, that of the 
Qidinyya. On a latex visit to Humi in 1693, be recalled this signifi¬ 
cant occasion of almost 30 years earlier and his initiating shaykh, 
‘Abd al-Rauiq al-Kayl&ni, a descendant of the saintly alleged 
founder ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-JUinl (d. 11*6)“ The older Nlbuluii 
writes of himself as a young man: 

After we had taken tlx oath of allegiance, clasped hands 
and received tlx certificate of investiture in the Qidiri 
fjrlqj and while we were in that assembly, our shaykh, tlx 
late Shaykh ‘Abd al-Raxraq. in an ecstatic state look from 
his bead his great green turban and ordered his chief 
disciple to unstitch his Qidiri U/ and sew it m our turban. 

He did so and those present wondered at him and knew 
that it was out of inspiration from God and a dear and 
glorious sign/ 1 

What Nibulusi describes is an usual initiation ceremony with the 
taking of an oath of obcdxnce to the shaykh accompanied by a 
handclasp and the awarding of a certificate admitting him to the 
hi other hood. Transmitting the Sufi's patched frock from master to 
disciple was often replaced with the transmission of another 
garment, in this case the distinctive piece of headgear, the tif. 
Shaykh Abd al-Razzaq was here effectively transferring the state 
that lx was in to the young ‘Abd jl-Ghani with the aim of guiding 
him towards perfection. However, in Nlbulusi's account there is 
also a strong sense of his belief that the shaykh recognised that he 
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was destined to achieve a high spiritual ranking. He is no ordinary 
disciple but a saint in the making, as he had been even before his 
birth. 

In later writings Nibulusi would mention the Qidiriyya as his 
mashrab 9 literally ‘drinking place’, in acknowledgement of its being 
his first lariqa. However, he does not seem to have undergone any 
lengthy training period, since his stay in Harni appears to have been 
quite brief. Barbara von Schlcgell has remarked that he saw himself 
as ‘beyond the need for a classical master-disciple relationship*.* 4 
He appears to have felt little need for the spiritual guidance of a 
living shaykh such as f Abd al-Razziq, given his higher regard for 
dead masters and their books and his own direct ‘tasting’ of divine 
illumination. Some years after his initiation, Shaykh r Abd al-Ra££iq 
passed through Damascus to join the pilgrims' caravan for Mecca. 
Nibulusi records somewhat perfunctorily the shaykh's first words 
on meeting him: ‘Love is nothing but God. ,4J This suggests a 
tenuous relationship at most between the two men. Although 
Nibulusi was to style himself ‘the Qidiri', it is likely that the title 
served to boost his credentials in society rather than indicate a deep 
indebtedness to guidance in the Qidiriyya. 

On returning to Damascus, Nibulusi was to work in die courts 
for a short time, but theu abandoned religious legal practice ti> 
renew his teaching career." The next 10 years were to be a relatively 
quiet period m his life, but one in which he was to acquire a growing 
reputation for both scholarship and saintliness. It was towards the 
end of this time that he married his first wife, Mu$liba. die daughter 
ol a man mentioned as Abo Rabi f al-Qidiri a 1-Sufi, presumably a 
brother in bis Urhjj. In 1674 Mu$Iiba gave birth to his ion Ismi'il, 
named after his own father and great-grandfather. At 33 years ol 
age f Ahd al-Ghani a 1-Nibulusi had apparexidy achieved a harmo¬ 
nious balance between a career in die world, family life and walking 
on the path of God. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SON OF 
IBN ARABI 


In the steps of the Great Master 

All is mcnmjusaed m the Bonk of God 
And Ahmad's .Sunru u a aicnxnentarv 
And commentary on both the Futubat, 

Bi ought by ilhmunanoQ tram beside 
Hie ijnctuary tu our Arab sharkh. 

Who poured on us right guidance and favour. 1 

So write* f Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi in a poem of ecstatic praue for 
die Great Master Ibn 'Arabi. He extols the virtues of jJ-FutiiltJt j/- 
Mjkktyyj [Meccan Revelations) for true understanding of the 
Qur'Sn and Smwu, and speaks of his conviction tiiat it is indeed a 
work received through mystical inspiration at die Meccan sanc¬ 
tuary . Along with die Fusu>, which he has been noted studying and 
teaching from young manhood, the pages of the FutiibJt would 
seem to Nibulusi to overflow with blessing for him. 

However, he also believed ui communication dirough dreams 
and visions and that 'guidance and favour* were i mp arted to him 
from beyond the grave by the spirit of Dm f ArabL This sense of 
contact widi the dead master would persist throughout Nibulusi’s 
life into his old age. When he was 80 years old, he had a dream in 
which be saw himself ui his old house near the Umavyad Mosque. 
Ibn 'Arabi was sittuig in die courtyard, eating breakfast in die 
company of Nibulusi’s mother. Zaynab. She was present in die role 
of the Great Master’s wife, while f Abd al-Ghani was his son along 
W’idi several children, his dream brothers and sisters. 1 The dream is 
symbolic of the close spiritual relationship between Ibn f Arabi and 
'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulust. Interestingly, Nabulusi's father is 
absent from dus happy family scene, completely displaced, whereas 
his modier occupies a central position due to her remarkable spiritual 
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qualities and her direct influence on the religiosity of hii youth. 
Nabuluii i die Lit on the place of Ibn 'Arabi in his life: 


It is well-known that 1 draw upon the Shaykh's woids in all 
mv states and tlxat his books, in accord with the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah. and the consensus of the pious forefathers, arc the 
pillar of my belief. In my turn 1 affirm his speech to others. 
For I was raised suckling at his two breasts from the time I 
was a child who knew nothing. I am his suckling child, son 
of the Shaykh al-Akbar, and he is my milk-father. How 
blessed is he as a guiding father! May God raise me with 
him on the Day of Resurrection! 5 


Startling as the imagery may seem, it appears natural in its context, 
since the a cation of kinship tics through stukling ha* traditionally 
played an important role in Arab society and been embedded in 
Sharfa. The milk is apparently symbolic of the Great Master'* mysti¬ 
cally acquired knowledge being imparted to hi* spiritual sun. It is also 
ranmikeent of the occasion on the Prophet'* n^ht-journcy to Jeru¬ 
salem, when he chose to drmk the milk oi divine wisdom and guidance. 

In common with many other follower* of Ibn ‘Arabi, Nibulua ii 
also anxious to quell any potential criticism by the statement that he 
supports only those views of the shaykh that are consistent with die 
Qur’in. Sunna and early consensus. Not everyone would he satis¬ 
fied that dns was indeed die case and dial he did nor foDow hi* 
matter and spiritual father in overstepping the mark and straying 
too far from cure Lianne doctrines. At the time of die dream he 
could look back on a life lit affirming Ibn Arabi'* ‘speech to others', 
but also strenuously defending it and his own ideas against charge* 
of unbelief I kufr). His earliest known work of dm type is hi* al- 
RjJJ jl-matln J l3 munlji/i) al-‘3nf Mu/ryl 'I-Jin fThe Firm 
Rebuttal of iht one who disparages the Gnostic Muhyl 'l-dbi), 
ptoduccd ui 1672, when he was il years old. 4 

In spite of 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi’s claims to *uch dose 
affinity with Ibn 'Arabi and devotion to promoting hi* work, regard 
for his contribution as an interpreter has fluctuated. Bakn Aladdin 
is unr who ha* helped to reinstate Nibuiusi’s position in thi* area 
and to show that hr did actually have sumc depth of understanding 
of the Great Mailer's doctrines.' An alternative assessment by 
William Chi nick revealed some doubts. He notes: 


Perhaps die most widely read commentary on die Fujiif in 
the Arab world was written by the pndific Sufi auduit 'Abd 
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al-Ghani al-Nabulusl Id. 1143/1730); hi* care to define and 
explain practically every single word and his often ques¬ 
tionable interpretations suggest that already by Ins tune the 
general ability to read and understand the Fusiii in the Arab 
world had severely declined. 1 

There u something to be said for both judgements. In places Nibulusi 
demonstrates ha comprehension of Ibn 'Arahi, but elsewhere he 
nukes some ‘questionable interpretations'. But a he simply inca¬ 
pable when he takes the second course or docs he have some 
purpose in disclosing meanings that may not have been intended by 
die Sbaykh jl-Akharl 

Whatever nuv be die truth, Nabulusi is probably mote inter¬ 
esting when he does diverge from die master and, in skiing to, he it 
certainly not alone among late Sufi writers. One major effect of die 
divergence it to attach ideas to a famous and authoritative name, 
dial of Din 'Arahi. and so to gain credence for views that might 
other woe have been rejected. Although Nabulusi and odier influen¬ 
tial Sufis of die teventeenth and cightccndi centuries may at timet 
genuinely fail to uiuicrstand Ibn 'Arahi (and odier ptominrn! 
medieval figures), the overall pt sects goes beyond simple misrepre¬ 
sentation. Negatively, it can, of course, he problematic in creating 
confusion about medieval Sufi thought, and especially dial of Ibn 
'Arabi. Potitivdy, it can be teen at a creative way of slcveloping 
fresh opinion oil a subject in a society which holds tradition in high 
esteem, and it suspicious of individuals' attempts to present any 
rashcally new views. Thus it could enahle someone such as 'Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nibuluu to introduce his own thought and make it more 
widely acceptable by portraying it at in agreement with that of 
ma|or Sufis of the past, above all lus Great Master, and not merely 
as an expression of his own, more readily disputed, opinion. 

In an attempt to understand something of this process, one of 
Nabulusi's early works has been chosen for further examination. 
This is jl-fjlh al-rabbjiil wa 'l-fayd al-rabmdnl (Lordly Revelaiion 
and Merciful Emanahun), written as a guidebook for die spiritual 
development of Sufis. He completed it in late 1674, whkli would 
place its composition about 10 years after ha journey to Istanbul 
and joining the Qadinyva and in die same year as the birth of hit son 
IsrnlTL Tlic Fall/ appears to be designed as a teaching book directed 
at disciples, but he himseli regarded it as significant, referring to it in 
other works. It seems to encapsulate the state of his dunking in his 
early thirties on matters at die heart of hecnmuig a Sufi or die very 
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core of tdidwtintf. It is by no means his most advanced and sophisti¬ 
cated work of Sufi thought by companion with the mature produc¬ 
tion of his fifties. However, it is of interest ui showing his already 
deep debt to Ibn f Arabi at this period in his life and also his exten¬ 
sion of the Shaykh's ideas in new and influential directions. 


‘Lordly Revelation’ 

Nibulusi's debt to hu spiritual father is evident immediately in the 
customary encomium of praise fur God and Hit Prophet, which is in 
effect a succinct account of the creation process in a port-Ibn 
‘Arabian version, replete with its technical terminology. The 
opening lines give something ol its flavour, echoing the language 
and ideas of the Fupls in its opening chapter: 

Praise be to God who made manifest the world from the 
treasure of existence |j/-nw;iiJ| and brought it forth from 
total non-existence {al- : adam) and by it described Himself 
to Himself in the place of possibility (i.e. this world) so that 
infinite pre-existence | al-i/idam ) might be distinguished by 
virtue of its essence.’' 

Nibulusi continues with the familiar imagery of the created world 
as a mirror reflecting aspects of the Divine. 

Following die elaborate encomium, he introduces himself to his 
readers as a Hanafi Qidirl of Damascus, and, after some verses on 
his own ecstatic experience, he proceeds to spell out his miration in 
writing the book. Nibulusi is addressing die Path to the spiritually 
minded so as to guide their hearts and he will speak of what has been 
revealed to him through divine dluminatson. However, be assures 
his readers that, in doing so, he will not violate die Sbjrfj or state 
anything diat is not in conformity with it. Expressing his awareness 
that his expressions may sometimes be open to misinterpretation, he 
admits that this is because he is dealing with matters which cannot 
always be meaningfully expressed in words, but can only be under¬ 
stood by the heart. He has divided his book into seven chapters, ‘in 
die hope that die eiglidi may be die chapter of “opening” | /alb) to 
the paradise of guidance and closeness (to God)’.' Although die 
seven chaplets do not correspond in any obvious way to seven 
stages ol the ‘path’, their aun is to offer the Sufi aspirant die kind ot 
progressive knowledge of mystical interpretation of die faith that 
will enable die achievement of die highest stations (mji/JmJr) 
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through the seeker’s personal ellurt and prepare tor the reception ol 
spiritual states [abu'dl) through God's grace. 

The essential issues with which Nibuluii is concerned are, first, 
true faith, how to understand it and how to achiere it, and, second, 
the related problem of sin, its significance for die believer in ‘one¬ 
ness of being' [uabdal al-wu/udi and its mcanuig in relation to 
different categories of die faithful. Therefore, it is dsese central 
topics in the Falb dial have been selected for discussion here. 

Wahdal al-wujild and the problem of sin 

NibulusI begins and ends his book of guidance with a concern 
about sin that leads him mto far more complexities than would be 
envisioned by the Writers of die classic manuals of Sufi guidance. 
The usual assumption of these earlier Sufis is that sin is sulficicndy 
obvious not to require extensive efforts at definition. Therefore, 
they concentrate their discussion on repentance from un, the first 
station on the ‘path', rather than on sin itself. Probably the best- 
known elastic manual, the RisJl.a of Qusluvri (d. 1072), follows this 
approach, giving full consideration to what constitutes repentance 
and the different levels at which it may be achieved with a 
consciousness of malting a distinction between ordinary believers, 
Sufis, saints and prophets*’ Qushavrl notes three essential condi¬ 
tions in order for repentance to be acceptable: remorse tor the sin 
committed; abandonment of that sin; and determination not to 
repeat it. The heart lias a key role to play m making the believer 
conscious of evil acts. It is then necessary to dissociate oneself from 
bad company and to persevere until correct conduct is maintained 
and the sin is no longer committed. Then* is an acknowledgement 
that would be readily admitted in Sufi circles that it is hard never to 
re-offend and natural if lapses do occur. However, one must persist, 
until the sin is reacted completely. Qushayri stresses the need for a 
combination of deep feeling and determined action: 

When a man abandons major sin, loosens from his heart the 
bond of persistence and firmly intends not to return to sin, 
at that moment true remorse comes to his heart. He regrets 
what he has done and reproaches himself for die repugnant 
acts he has committed. Then his rqscntance is complete, his 
striving is true, and he exchanges the comradeship of the 
evil companions he previously kept foe isolation and for 
aversion to them. 111 
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Bui for real repentance it is not enough to be truly sorry. There must 
also be an attempt to set mattcis right with any persons who have 
been wronged by evil actions. This is assuming continuing con¬ 
sciousness of die un committed. However, divisions of opinion are 
reported as to whether die repentant unner should indeed remember 
die sins or forget diem completely. According to the highly respected 
authority of Junavd, it was more propel to forget everything associ¬ 
ated with die former state <if impurity. 

Although Nibulusi'i treatment of the same theme contains dements 
already prevent in manuals of tins type, it is also strikingly different 
from them. They contain clear and relatively simple ethical teach¬ 
ing* put m the mouths of former masters and often also make refer¬ 
ence to the Qur’dn and f;jdith± % interpreted, on the whole, in 
accordance with their obvious meaning. Nibulusi, by contrast, sets 
his concent with itn and repentanir within an elaborate theoretical 
framework, in which die simple advocacy of practical piety is 
discarded in favour of convoluted arguments claiming to expound 
the ultimate truths attainable by the spiritually enlightened. 

If there is one word that dominates tlie discussion in the Fatb , it is 
'reality* or ‘ultimate truth' (bdqiijd). This is Nibulusi’s principal 
concern and it is evident throughout that, while he treats topics first 
on the level of tlir Shdrfd, displaying his knowledge of fiqh and die 
ifcj/Jm of die classical schools of theology, the most significant part of 
each chapter is dev oted to the Hdqlqj. But Nibulusi admits that there 
are different types of ‘reality’. Thus, m considering sin, he speaks of 
its reality according to the Law and defines diis as opposition to die 
Lord after he had sent a prophet to provide guidance. 11 Conse- 
quendy, those people who lived in a time in winch they had not 
received revelation from a prophet could not be regarded as sinful in 
duar deeds, and the same applied to those who lived in an isolated 
place cut off from information or who lived in dJr al-harb and did not 
make a htjrd to dJr jl-htim. For Nibulusi this is die essential trudi ol 
sin from a legal perspective. But dierc is another type of reality, die 
reality of sin, in this case according to its inner divine dimension. It is 
dus sense of realiry with which Nibulusi is primarily occupied and 
which leads hun to the most complex theorising. 

On this dimension he seeks to understand the place of sin within 
the Ibn 'Arabian scheme of oneness of being {wabddt dbu^ufUJ) and 
address die problem of its origins in a system where everything ulti¬ 
mately derives from God. 12 He expounds Ibn ‘Arabl’s ideas in a 
simplified form for his target audience, explaining the nature of 
existence as comprising four degrees of descent from the highest to 
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llic lowest levels of existence: die first degree is dial of God's 
essence; the second diat of God's attributes, which is also die degree 
of the Prophet Muhammad; die third is that of the attributes or 
actions* which is die degree of the believers; and die fourth is diat of 
die actrd upon, die world, which is the degree of Satan. Tlirse lour 
arc in reality one thing’, asserts Nibulusi, 15 but, as this ‘one tiling' 
lias descended in die creative process, various forms have become 
manifest and its existences have multiplied; and yet, all four degrees 
of existences arc ‘the form of die Real (i il-Hjqq)' or God. He 
continues: 

God - may He be exalted - created Adam comprising diis 
form— He ls die mirror ol the Real, for Adam exists in his 
prototype, which is die degree of the essence. And he exists 
in die knowledge of God, and this is the degree of die 
attributes. And he exists in die exalted pen, and this is the 
degree of the actions. And he exists in the preserved tablet 
and this is the degree ol the acted upon. 14 

He adds diat every one ol God’* worlds has its own Adam and his 
sons, and diat means, in effect, each land has its own prophet. Here 
lie is echoing the teachings he has inherited regarding the 'perfect 
human’ (dt-midn al-kJmil). who encompasses all die degrees of exis¬ 
tence. The idea had been given great importance by Ibn f Arabi, who 
considered such a one to be ‘the total theophanv of die divine 
names, the whole of die universe in its oneness as seen by the divine 
essence'. 15 It is a condition said to he fulfilled in the Prophet 
Muhammad as the Muhammadan Reality {til-hjqlqj dt- 
mu)/dmmddiy)\i). The concept was later explored in great theoret¬ 
ical detail, notably in the thought of 'Ahd al-Karim al-Jili (d. e. 
1428), whose book dl-lnsJn jl-kdmil (T he Perfect Hurndn) was 
among die Sufi writings dial made a deep impression un the young 
f Abd al-Gbani. u However, Xabulusl is here more concerned with 
citablishmg that prophets generaOy encompass all these possibditres 
of existence so as to comprehend the meaning of sin in relation to 
diem. 

Sin, according to him, take* on its individualised form from die 
fourth degree of existence, the degree of Satan. It is produced by die 
soul (rtd/s) paying attention to diis lower degree and so committing 
sin, something diat occurs in time rather than being eternally pre- 
exiatrnt. ,T Nabuluu does not consider the prophets to be totally 
sinless, but believes diar sms to be less dian those of ordmary 
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believers and different from dmr* because of the special nature of 
their existence. Similarly, he sees the sins of believers as less than 
those of people in general. 11 

He docs admit to having experienced some confusion as regards 
the question of whether the prophets were ever disobedient to Gild. 
Two bodies of opinion are noted. The first is that it is necessary to 
believe from the Qur'in that prophets disobeyed God on occasion 
both before and after their calls to prophethood and that whoever 
does not accept this is an unbeliever. The second is that the prophets 
were never at any point in their lives disobedient. Nibulusi tells us 
tliat hu response to this dilemma was to pray to God for guidance 
and that, while he was praying, the solution came to him in an 
inrush of inspiration (w3nJ). He thus arrives at a mystically inspired 
rather than a logically reasoned answer to the problem. 

God's full reality, he claims, is actually unknown to the prophets 
because their knowledge is only of His total transcendence. The 
believers, in their turn, have only a limited knowledge and cannot 
understand the reality of the prophets. 

The two realities arc unknown to us, both the reality of 
God and the reality of the prophets, peace be upon them. 

But each of the two realities has uiunutahle attributes in the 
texts, in all of which it is obligatory to have faith, in 
accordance with what they actually contain, not what we 
interpret them to mean. 1 ’ 

At this point Nibulusi cautions against excessive efforts at inter¬ 
preting revelation and advises following the way of the ancestors 
<j/-su/j/), remembering dial it is really only God and His prophets 
who know die full meaning of what appears ambiguous in the 
divine message. 

Having sought to establish die place of sin in die order of exis¬ 
tence and to identify it as presenting different problems of under¬ 
standing in relation to prophets, ordinary believers and others, 
Nibulusi then turns to die classification ol sins according to the 
Sbjrfj and the Hjijiqj. With reference to the Shjrfa. he covers the 
familiar ground of early theological debates, especially those 
concerning the status of die grievous sinner, but finally repeats the 
moderate doctrine that it is possible for major sins, such as adultery 
or theft, to be obhtcrated by repentance or performance of the IfJff 
and dial God w ill only punish the grievous sinner in the afterlife, if 
he or she persists ui then state of un until death.^ 
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In examining the cLusiij cation of sin according to the Ha^Ufa, he 
is concerned more with die practical implication* of dii* for Sufic. 
He reiterate* early teaching* of practical Sufi piety about die sinful¬ 
ness of forgetting die Real (if/-Hdc/</). and especially die covenant 
between God and humanity, proclaiming: ‘Know that forgetfulness 
makes man into a beast, just as mindfulness make* him into a 
king.* 11 The Sufi reader would be reminded of the danger of 
reverting to the level of ordmary people who are not God-conscious 
and, therefore, not fully human, but like animal*. There are also 
reminder* of the sin of practising a false kind of Sufism, foe example 
by being mindful of other than God, indulging in asceticism and 
worship night and day, but out of a preoccupation with self and not 
widi die Lord. Similarly, one may be devoted to the service of a spir¬ 
itual guide to such an extent that God is ultimately neglected. 
Nlbuluki end* with the exhortation to lu* readers to reform them¬ 
selves inwardly, for then God will reform them outwardly. 

Hu treatment of repentancr is inevitably clovelv linked to his 
understanding of sin and, as widi other topics, he discusses it first 
widi reference to die Sharfa. He echoes the clastic manuals of 
Sufism in his assertions that the reality o! repentance according to 
die Sharfa consists in turning away from sin widi remorse and a 
resolve not to conumt dial cm again. 1 -Ar them, he is also realistic in 
his recognition diat for most people this will not mean that they 
never lapse, but that repeated efforts will be necessary to break 
away from the sinful state. 

The principal discussion, however, is of repentance according to 
the Haifiqa. In common with odirr Sufis, he thinks in terms ol 
different forms of repentance of ordinary people and of die spiritu¬ 
ally elect. For the common believer, repentance involves ‘killing die 
ru/s with the sword of striving'. 11 But the nafs, die soul or self, varies 
in the bodies of different creatures, as he illustrates in imagery of 
light on glass familiar from the Fujus: 

Have you seen bow the sun, when it falls on coloured glass, 
appears in every piece of glass widi the colour of that piece? 

So it u when the spirit (al-riih) becomes attached to any 
body, it appears to have die necessary characteristics of diat 
body. So it appears in the body of man with human charac- 
! cm tics, in animal* with animal characteristics, in plant* 
with plant characteristics and similarly in minerals. And 
tliis is tlie ndfiP 
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The spirit, he explains, is created before the body and is always good 
and pure, and contamination only lakes plate after contact with the 
body, although there arc good souls {nufiis) as well as bad. 1 ' 

While ordinary people repent with remorse at their sinfulness, the 
elect repent ol their repentance. Nabulusi attempts to clarify this by 
stating that 

any worshipper who repents has forgotten about God's 
Being, that it is God who made him and made his repen¬ 
tance, and forgetfulness is a sin that requires repcnt-ance. 

So we have said about the repentance of the elect: it is 
repentance of repentance. 1 ’ 

This rather tortuous argument presents the act of repentance itself 
as a moral problem because it implies that the repentant sinner is 
forgetful of God in His universally creative role and, consequently, 
it can be a sm even to repent of sins. A few years later Nabulusi came 
to believe that he had himself joined the category of the elect who 
are conscious that it is God who creates their repentance. He recalls 
his own visionary conversation with God, when he repentrd for 
having missed the afternoon prayer because he had spent the time 
replying to a man who was questioning him about the faith. He 
quotes God as assuring him: 'Know that My granting you success in 
repentance from every sin you find in yourself is the sign of My love 
for you.*“ Nabulusi then asked what would happen if lie died while 
he was sinning and relates God’s words to him: 'In that case you will 
be one of those I forgive without repentance.’ 17 

Whatev er the difficult ethical implications of such beliefs about 
an elite of sinners, for Nabulusi the real concern in the Riff.' is with 
the preservation of uubddl dl-un/Qd and this is accomplished at the 
level of the HjqUfj. The state {bill) of repentance, according to 
Shttrfii, is to escape God’s anger, but, accordmg to the Hatjlqj, it is 
the 


unlcmg of plurality in the oneness of being such that the peiu- 
tent says, i am not I and He is not He.’ Then lie says, ‘Not I, 
and He is not He.’ Then he says, 'Not He.’ Then lie says, 
‘He.’ Then he is silent for ever, as is mentioned in the haJllb: 
'The tongue of the one who knows God grows weary.’ 3I 

As for the station {maqUm) of repentance, according to the Shjifj, 
tins is mar lied by the penitent's ouhanpng bad (or good qualities 
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through God’s grate, but, accorduig to the Hdijl^j, the station 
involve! becoming lamihai with the degrees ol nearness to God. 
However, Nabulusi explaun that the station of repentance is only a 
beginning: 


Know that the degrees ol nearness tu God have an end in 
this woild, but not in the next. The (act is that one never 
arrives at God. All are travelling to Him from pre-etemity 
to eternity. The station of repentance marks the entry on 
that journey with those travellers. Then there is nothing but 
die lifting of a veil and finding other veils behind it. There is 
no end to the theophanies and no end to the veils and no 
end to tlir unveiling*. 1 * 

Nibulusi is hopeful that most sinners wlto sincerely repent are likely 
to have their repentance accepted by God. Exceptions arc those who 
insult any ol the prophet! or Caliphs Abll Bakr and Umar b. al- 
Khattib. the heretic who holds all religions to be right and true and, 
finally, the practitioner of magic. Basing himself on die audioritv of 
Ibn 'Arahl, Nibulusl is particularly harsh on bodi males and females 
who engage in witchcraft, which lie denounces as the work of die 
devil, contrasting it with die work of die ‘perfect human* who 
summons to true faith.’ 0 


Sound doctrine post-lbn 'Arabl 

From here on, Nibulusl devote* himself to expounding the reality ol 
true faith in the spirit of Ibn 'Arabl. This often amounts to an 
apologetic, although die Great blaster is only occasionally men¬ 
tioned as the source of lus views. The third chapter of the Fall/, on 
‘Sound doctrine’, supports belief in die oneness of being as die 
essential true doctrine. Nibulusi presents his position in a lengthy 
crecdal statement, for which he claims the audiority of his personal 
lllununaUim, not of past masters. 

So listen with the ear of your heart to what is poured out 
upon you from what i* in die vessels of sound doctrine so 
that you may Wash away with diat the fildi of doubts and 
fancies and remove die impurities ol innovations {htdS), 
deviation and errors— My Lord lias caused me to witness 
diniugh His might and power, not through my might and 
power, diat He i! God and dine is no god but He, an 
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essence from pre-etemity that does noi resemble the 
essences and is totally unlike the essences of the existent*, 
whose being (unjad) is its very essence With nothing added 
to it. It is not one of the tilings nor is it in the category of 
substances or of accidents, of knowledge or of fancies, of 
ideas or of understanding? or of fantasies, of lights or of 
darkness or of flashes of light, of powers or capabdities. It is 
not above any of the things that we have mentioned or 
below them, nor to the right of them or to the left of them, 
nor on all side* of them, nor attached to or separated from 
them, nor within or without, nor does it lack anything of 
what we have mentioned, nor is it far from or near to them. 

It is not characterised by anything tliat occurs to the perfect 
and perfected minds and souls, let alone imperfect minds 
and souls, ... The attributes of this incomparable essence, 
also pre-eternal, are not its very self, nor arc they anything 
additional to it, and the whole world is necessary to them, 
but not to the essence. 51 

Such u Nibulusi's profession of faith, and, if its full realisation ii 
die result of mystical unveiling [kashf), it is also the product ol a 
mind steeped in the thought of Ibn 'ArabL God's essence is effec¬ 
tively beyond human definition or understanding, completely 
incomparable with all other degrees of existence, including God's 
attributes, wluch are carefully stated to be ‘not its very self. Hie 
purpose of this detailed statement, abridged here, appears to be 
defensive against possible charges of absolute monism. 12 f Abd al- 
Ghani further explains die relationship between God's essence. His 
attributes and His revelation of Himself in the Qur’in and Hjdtth: 

Know that all these attributes by which God has described 
Himself, whether in His Book (Qur'an) or on the tongue 
of His Messenger ( Hddith ), have pre-eternal meanings, 
existing in His exalted essence. Just as they are not die 
substance of the essence, ncidier are they other than die 
essence. Simdarly, every one of these attributes is not die 
substance of the other attribute nor is it other diau it. So His 
essence has unity and oneness, it and its attributes not being 
constructed with one form. 

All the attributes are links between God and the world. The 
world only emerged from nothingness into existence from 
that pre-eternal essence by means of its being described by 
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dicse attributes, which axe also pre-eternal. God made 
Hu melt known to us, as fax as the Law is concerned, by trans¬ 
lating those pre-eternal meanings existent in His essence, 
which arc the attributes, ixuo Arabic in His pie-eternal 
speech and on the tongue of His Messenger. With regard to 
aD those Arabic expressions, whose meanings (His attrib¬ 
utes) axe translated for us, ultimate realities {hjqd'tq) are 
contained in those meanings and not metaphors (maidzJt)." 

All this is not very original, but it represents a painstaking effort to 
clarify the Great Master’s ideas on ‘oneness of being* in such a way 
that they appear in conformin' widi the Law. There is also a concern 
to give due importance to the Qur’in and HaJith in God's 
informing humanity about Himself rather than laying major stress 
on direct knowledge gamed through mystical experience. 

Nlbulusi is extremely conscious of the status of Arabic as God's 
own pre-eternal speech. Elsewhere be accepts the views ol his early 
teacher Naim al-din al-Ghazzi, biographical dictionary author, 
that the knowledge of Arabic is the essential quality dial marks the 
Arabs' superiority over other peoples, quoting his saying: 

There is no doubt dial the Arabs* logic is better, their 
expression clearer, and dicir language the most perfect in 
eloquence and the ability to differentiate between nuances 
The Arab mind is the most perfect, since language is 
the expression of one’s understanding.* 4 

He cites a hjJlth to the effect dial Adam spoke Arabic in Paradise. 
Alter sinning, he spoke Syriac until he repented and God restored 
his knowledge of Arabic.” All Arabic words, be maintains, repre¬ 
sent realities (baqi J'n/), when they are used with reference to God. 34 

The vocabulary of ‘reality’ (bjqtqj, pi. Iraqi? tq) as contrasted 
widi ‘metaphor’ (maf&z, pL majdzdt) occupies a prominent place in 
f Abd al-Ghanl’s writing. Only God has qualities dial are ‘real’ 
while those diat appear in the world are ‘metaphorical’ 
(mjfJd). Thus the beauty of the world is a metaphor for His Beauty. 
Li die same way, it is only God’s Love that is real and human love is 
metaphorical. 1 ' In discussing the Arabic expressions for God's 
attributes in this context in the Fatl\ Nibulusi takes the example of 
power. A* real power belongs to God, it the Arabic woid al-qu dra is 
used widi reference to humans, it can only refer to a limited meta¬ 
phorical power dial God has created in them. 
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In a manna that tt commonly associated with later reformers, for 
example Muhammad 'Abduh (1849-1905) in Egypt, Nabulusi secs 
serious problems of misunderstanding entering the Islamic commu¬ 
nity after the third htjri century (ninth century CE). M This was the 
time when theological disputes and innovations spread in the umma 
because of a failure to follow die pious early Muslims {al-iald/ al- 
jj/rfe) in their true understanding of the faidi. Nabulusi is warm in 
his praise of early scholars who realised ‘their own inability to know 
the meanings of God's speech and the Surma of His Messenger in the 
way dial God and His Messenger know the real meaning’.” He 
singles out Ahmad b. Hanbal among dieir number, an indirect 
acknowledgement of his Hanbali connections. Such people, he says, 
did not distort die Qur’an and Surma by interpreting diar meanings 
according to their own ideas, unlike latter-day 'ulantJ'. 

Nabulusi launches a particularly harsh attack on those who 
believe in the possibility of God's indwelling {fru/ii/} in His creation: 


We bear witness that He has not indwelt in any of His 
created beings, and none of His created beings indwell in 
Him, because indwelling is only conceivable between two 
things which share one description. It is not appropriate 
between the worshipper and die Lord. So how is it 
conceivable that one of the two should indwell in the other 
and that one should experience unitivc fusion (ii/-iffiAJd) 
with the other? 40 

This very strong statement of denunciation suggests diat Nabulusi is 
answering his critics by dissociating himself completely from two 
main heresies of belief in Iruliil and i ttthjJ. charges commonly made 
m the polemical literature against Sufi excesses. Hallij was die most 
famous figure associated by his enemies with alleged claims to expe¬ 
rience God's indwelling in him and he appears in the spiritual gene¬ 
alogy of Ibn Sab'in, himself accused of being illifeJdi, supporting 
belief in unitivc fusion with God and a noted influence on Nabulusi. 
These types of accusation were also levelled against Ibn 'Arabi by 
some critics in the later Islamic tradition, so dut ‘accusations of 
bulol, itti|iad and other heresies contrasted to declarations of his 
“orthodoxy" and “saunhood**. 41 Nabulusi was all too aware of the 
accumulation of misconceptions and perceived a need to respond to 
diem. 
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Unbelief in this world and the afterlife 

‘He who has no knowledge of unbelief has no knowledge of faith,' 
asserts Nlbulusi and he, therefore, discusses tlie topic at some 
length, before turning to questions of belief. 42 This discussion it also 
very much part of his response to those jurists concerned with die 
externals of die Law, men who used the weapons of fiqb to charge 
Sufis such as himself with unbelief. Elsewhere he was to lament the 
sad state of Islamic legal studies and practice, denouncing the 
fuqabd' of his age as a scourge. 45 It is probable that he has in mind 
die problems diey have created for Sufi scholars when, in the Fii/fr, 
he includes those who mock and insult ‘one of the of die 

Sharfa and HaqUfa' in the same category as die unbelievers who 
deny and insult prophets and the uncormpced texts of God's revela¬ 
tions. 44 

However, despite his concern to uphold the authority of Sufi 
masters, Nabulusi expresses the view that some of them may them- 
selves be liable to reproach for being too harsh on odicr Muslims. 
He mentions in particular the prominent sixteenth-century Sufi 
shaykhs ‘All b. MaymQn and r Alwin al-Hamawi, his disciple and 
biographer. 45 : Ali, who came from Morocco to Syna, is recorded as 
liaving regarded die eastern Islamic lands as far more corrupt dun 
the Maghrib. He was well known for his public attacks on die 
Damaiccnc judges and jurists, especially the Shifi r i chief judge, 
whom he accused of neglecting a mosque diat had been put in his 
trust. 44 According to one audior of the period, 'It is generally agreed 
diat Ali attacked Shaykh al-Islim Taqi a 1-din b. Qidi f Ajlon with 
words which are unbecoming in a man of God [wall). 9 * 7 

Nabulusi. for his part, is usually lenient towards other Sunni 
Muslims, with the exception of those who actively criticise hun and 
his fellow Sufi scholars. His fiercest rebukes are reserved for die Shf i 
sects of Syria, whom lie judges to he unbelievers worse dun Chris¬ 
tians because of dieir rejection of aD prophets, bws, revelations and 
die Last Day, and because of dieir belief in the transmigration of 
spirits. 41 His information on them is by no means reliable. For 
example, be confuses die Nusayris (also known as f AlawIi) with die 
Druie, when he writes of ‘the Nu$ayris who speak of God's 
indwelling in al-Hikim bi-amr Allah', diat is, the FUimid Caliph al- 
Haknn (r. 996-1021), believed by die Druxe to be an incarnation of 
God. 45 

The Jews and Christians are treated widi comparative tolerance. 
Although Nabulusi notes the traditional views on die forms of their 
unbelief, he remarks dial they are to be excused in die event of their 
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insulting one of die prophets and that their repentance is accepted 
up to the hour of their dcadi (on the undeintanduig that diis meant 
their becoming Muslim).' 1 

Nabulusi also has occasion to defend Ibn 'Arabi in his interpreta¬ 
tion of the punishment of unbelievers in Hell. In the Falb he refers 
to the criticisms of statements in the FuttibJt and Fuffy dial the 
experience of the Fire will actually become pleasant for die infidels 
eventually. It is a view that Nabulusi shares with Jill and a number 
of Sufis of the school of Ibn 'Arabi. However, Ibn 'Arabi acknowl¬ 
edged dut certain categories of unbelievers, namely musbrikSn 
(guilty of associating others widi God) and atheists, would remain 
in the Fire for ever, but that there would come an end to their under¬ 
going the pams of chastisement due to the operation of God's 
attribute of Mercy ( rahma ). 51 

God's Mercy, explains Nabulusi, has a prunary function of 
bringing things into existence dirough its remembrance of every- 
dung. Thus even the pains of HeD came into existence because 
Mercy remembered them. God's Wrath, in its turn, is dependent for 
its existence on Hts Mercy. Therefore; when God's Wradi increases 
against the umiers in Hell, durir punishment increases, but 'Mercy 
also increases because it preceded Wrath ... so they arc punished 
inasmuch as Wrath increases and arc pleased inasmuch as Mercy 
increases.’ 12 In his explanation Nibulusi keeps close to Ibn 'Arabi's 
treatment of die subject in die ‘Word of Zakariah* in the Fut&s: 

Know diat the Mercy of God encompasses everything 
existentially and in principle, and that die Wrath [of Godj 
exists only by virtue of God's Mercy on it- His Mercy has 
precedence over His Wradi, wliiJi is to say that Mercy is 
attributed to Him before Wrath. 55 

Ihti 'Arahl's argument develops in a far more technical and abstruse 
way than that of Nibulusi, who attempts to make the Great 
Master’s ideas more readily accessible to die reader. However, what 
is evident from bodi is that belief in a personal God who may be 
approached by His worshippers in the hope of obtaining mercy is 
replaced by a belief in an impersonal and apparently meclianiLal 
process. Those who are still veiled so that they do not perceive the 
Reality may continue to pray to receive mercy. The spiritually elect, 
however, will realise that they have already received mercy by being 
granted existence, for 'His mercy has the highest ontological status 
as existent e-giver in all things. His wrath included’. 54 
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Whcrr Nibulusi docs «on to part company with Ibn f Arahi, and 
also with die majority of Muslim theologians, is over the question of 
the vision of God (rw *yat AILlh) after death. Sunnis have generally 
agreed that God will be visible through perception only in the aflcr- 
Ide and only to believers, not to infidels, on the authority of die 
Quranic d>u: ‘No indeed, on that day they shall be veiled from their 
Lord/ (Sura 83, v. 15} M Ibn 'Arab! follows die mainstream opinion 
diat the inhabitants of Hell will remain veiled from God even after 
their chastisement ends, arguing dial, if they were to see God after 
committing such sins, they would be overcome with shame and 
shame it a form of chastisement that has ended/* However, it is not 
clear that he held rigidly to diis position, since at one point in die 
FultilfJt there is the suggestion that these sinners may not be 
permanendy veiled, 17 

Nabulusi, however, puts forward a rather different view. He 
claims dial the pain of punishment will not be experienced forever, 
not because it will come to an end, but because the sufferers will be 
occupied with a vision of die beauty of God's Splendour, just as 
diosc in Paradise arc occupied with a vision of die splendour of 
God’s Beauty. Thus ‘He wdl be manifest to the People of Paradise 
dirough the attribute of Beauty and to die People of Hdl through 
the attribute of Splendour. ,,f Each of these attributes contains 
widiin it die other. Yet, for Nibulu&i, God in His essence remains 
unknowable even in die afterlife and cannot be seen by anyone 
except in the form of attributes. Nibulusi seems to be far removed 
from orthodoxy according to most Sunnis, but he is still claiming a 
basis for his views in Ibn ‘Arabi’s drought on die subject, although 
giving no exact reference. Is he sunply reporting these controversial 
statement* from an unlocatcd place in die Great Master's vast 
output or is he merely using his name to provide a cover for Ins own 
radical ideas? 

He follows up his remarks with an impassioned defence of his 
master 

Do you really diink that die Great Shaykh, Mubyi 'l-din b. 
al-'Arabi (may God sanctify his inner secret} says dial the 
punishment of the unbelievers will be abolished and 
cease? All he actually wishes to convey is what wc have 
mentioned. But dine has been dispute about his meanings, 
differences of opinion about his symbolic expressions and 
deviation from the sense that be intended. Rumours have 
spread so chat the ignorant man hav thought diat hr 
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intended to say that the eternal puniihment of the unbe¬ 
liever! will be aboliihcd and he has concluded from this 
that the definite tuts (i.e. in the Qur'an) are being 
rejected.” 

It lookk very much as if this line of attack on the 'ignorant' is 
designed to deflect accusations away from himself, particularly as 
he immediately informs his readers that he had thought to deal with 
the topic in a separate treatise, but was concerned that he might be 
misunderstood. It is a matter for those who are ready to understand 
ultimate truths, he explains, and are able to realise how they arc in 
conformity with the Qur'an and Sinner. He also finds it necessary to 
stress that, if there is anythmg tlsat someone does not understand, he 
would wish that person to refer back to him for further explanation 
and to be assured that he will not be saying anythutg contrary to the 
Qur’an and Sunna. 


Faith and the sinful saint 

Such assurances seem all the more necessary when Nabulusi 
embarks on his discussion of the various levels of belief. He divides 
the topic into the accepted divisions of isUin, tmatt and ibfjn 
(submission to God, faith and beneficence). As in the previous chap¬ 
ters, lie deals with the outer and inner aspects, the Short a and 
dividing and subdividing each one and explaining it so as to 
conform to die ideas of Ibn ‘Arab*. Much of his exposition here is an 
abstract summary of inherited Sufi positions without a high degree 
of originality. What is more interesting is when he makes use of Ibn 
‘Axabi's authority to support what is at times a highly controversial 
agenda of his own. This is markedly die case in his comments on die 
faith of die spiritually elect. Is it possible to be sinful and a wjll 
Allah) If it is, can this 'sinful' saint act as a spiritual guide to odiers? 

Nabulusi opens his argument by examining the meaning of a 
paradoxical and puzzling prophetic b/iJ)rk: “The adulterer does not 
commit adultery, when he commits adultery but is a believer, and 
die thief docs not steal, when he steals but is a believer.'" Such a 
baJah, taken at face value, could be interpreted so as to negate die 
Law widi reference to two of the gravest offences and so, by exten¬ 
sion, ui provide arguments for a wholly antinomian position. 
Nahulusi's understanding of it could be seen as leaning in that direc¬ 
tion, although with qualifications. Essentially, he regards this 
reputed statement of the Prophet as referring not tu the ordinary 
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Muslim, but to une who is a believer {mu'tntn) in die saise of having 
real and perfect faidi (fmJn). Such a person is one of die saints. He 
explains: 


Those who have perfect faith arc preserved', noc sinless. 
The meaning of ‘preservation' is that sin dors not harm 
than at all, but it docs not mean that they do not commit 


Socli people, lie argues, arc sure to repent and seek God's forgive¬ 
ness for their sink and, the more sins diey have, die more they will be 
repentant and so receive God's love. However, ordinary Muslims 
who fall into sin will become more forgetful of God and even more 
veiled from Him. Although he concedes diat diey may sometimes 
repent, dm is not assured as it is in the case of the perfectly faidiful 
who are able to see die ugliness of their sin. 

Nabulmi at dm point seeks support from the authority of Ibn 
f Arabi, quoting him at some length. After stressing the importance 
of a disciple's bcliei in his shaykh's knowledge of die way to God 
and ahility to advise others. Dm 'Arabi tells the following story: 

A student associated widi a shaykli. Thai he saw him one 
day committing adultery with a woman, but he did not 
change in his service and did not fad to carry out any of die 
shaykh's instructions, nor show him any less respect. The 
shaykh knew diat he had seen lum, so he said to him one 
day: *My von, 1 know diat you saw me when 1 did wrong 
with that woman and 1 was expecting you to leave me 
became of diat.' The student said to him: ‘My master, die 
human being resists conforming to God's decrees. From die 
time that 1 entered your service, I have noc served you on the 
understanding that you are sinless, but 1 have only served 
you on the understanding due you know about God's way 
and know bow to seek Him, which is ray desire. Your being 
is disobedient, a matter between you and God diat has 
nothing to do widi me.* 2 

Ibn 'Arab* concludes diat die student became spiritually successful, 
attaining a high stale and station. 

In caencc, what Ibn 'Arabi i» saying a open to different interpre¬ 
tation!. He may be saying that Sufi duykhs have the normal fading* 
of other human beings and are liable to un, but thn does not prevent 
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them tram being good spiritual guides, or he may be saying that the 
devoted seeker can attain his goal, even if his guide is far from 
perfect. It could be read as cautionary advice agauist excessive 
veneration of the shaykli and a reminder that the man of God is not 
sinless and that the disciple's achievement must depend on his own 
effort. 

To recognise human failings and to counsel against undue exal¬ 
tation of the spiritual guide is one tiling. It is something entirely 
different to present those fadings almost as if they arc desirable in 
the spiritually elect because they will lead to greater repentance. 
Such a proposition could have very disturbing ethical implications 
and be seen as opening the way to abuse, stifling criticism of 
wrongdouig, provided it is those of perfect faith who arc the 
wrongdoers. This does appear to be the crux of Niibulust's 
concluding command: 


Do not say ti» one whom you sec disobeying God in a great 
or small action, while believing in his heart in Muhanunad 
(PBUHl and in all that he brought from God and confessing 
that with his tongue: ‘If this man were a saint, then he 
would not disobey his Lord.* 41 


The problem of veneration of corrupt shaykhs is one which was 
to be heatedly debated by reformers in the years after Nibulusi’i 
death. It became a nutter of increasing anxiety for eightrcnth- 
century critics within the Sufi brotherhoods and is especially well 
known in the tracts of the anti-Sufi Arabian Wahhabis. Ibn Ahd al- 
Wahhib (d. 17921 declares it to be less reprehensible to worship 
idols of wood and stone tlun to follow sinful, corrupt Sufi masters, 
men who do not even feel shame on account of their evil deeds." 
This was, of courxc, not a new area of concern, but the intensifica¬ 
tion of the polemic is obvious ui this period. However, it is still not 
so obvious why it should be so and how die anti-Sufi polemic relates 
to the understandings of Sufism being promoted in the seven!ccndi 
and early eighteenth centuries. Alexander Knysh has drawn apt 
attention to the current gap in reliable information, observing: 


It ii, I believe, our scant knowledge of eighteendi-ccnturv 
Muslim theological literature that prevents us from explaining 
why some Muslim reformists vehemently opposed Ihn 
f Arabi’s teaching, viewing it as a consummation of Sufi 
heresy, whereas others considered it quitr germane to thrir 
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goals and. moreover, were eager tu incorporate its elements 
into their own idoimiat platforms." 

He further remarks the need for 'a thorough analysis of the work of 
the seminal figures uf the eleventh/sevcntrenth century’.* Among 
such figures Nabulusi would study he one ol die most important, 
both duough lus writings and the growing number of hit students 
and network of scholarly and Sufi contacts, including those in die 
Holy Cities of Arabia. Many understood Ibn 'Arabi duough die 
medium uf men such as Nabulusi, who certainly advocated hit 
ideas, but not widiout sometimes giving diem a development of 
dicir own, which would not necessarily have earned die Great 
Master’s approval The same applies to die adoptuin of ideas 
claiming a basit in die poetry of Ibn al-Fand (d. 1235), anotlter main 
Urge! of Wahhabi attacks and also widely known duough Nabuluid's 
interpretation. Certainly. Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhlb condemned both Ibn 
'Arab! and Ibn al-Firid as unbelievers. Nevertheless, it is likely dial 
he and uthrr critics were angered more by what dicy perceived as a 
threat to Islamic morality in their own day from the ‘questionable 
interpretations’ of latter-day followers of the ‘infidel mystics', radser 
dian by their original works. Among the few contemporary Sufit 
whom fhn Abd al-Wahhib attacks by name is ‘a certain Ibn ‘Atiii 
from one of the oases in Najd, whom he suspected of having been a 
pupil ol 'Abd al-Ghani, known as al-'Anf bi'IIab - most probably 
die famous Damascene Naqihhandi ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusl’.** 
At this point in time more study of die wntings and debates of die 
period prior to die great eighteenth-century revival is needed in die 
hope of gauging how widely Nabulusi’s ideas were shared by oilier 
Sufis and how much aisd what kiisd of theological opposition they 
aroused. 
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THE NAQSHABANDl RECLUSE 


'Abd al-Ghanl, the Naqshabandl 
Ottoman Damascus might be a provincial Arab dry, but its popu¬ 
lation, both permanent and transitory, was markedly cosmopol¬ 
itan. The increase in ethnic diversity between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries owed much to the growing importance ol 
Damascus as an assembly point for pilgrims gathering to join the 
annual caravan setting out for the Meccan pilgiunage. Although it 
stdl could nut compete in scale with the caravan from Cano, the 
Damascene hajj caravan assumed a vital strategic role for Ottoman 
planners, comparable, as Karl Barhir notes, to 'the route to India in 
the minds of British imperial planners in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries'. 1 The route through Syria provided the essential link 
between Istanbul and tlie Holy Cities of Arabia. It was the route ol 
choice for members of the sultan's family and senior Ottoman offi¬ 
cials travelling for and was also necessary to tradmg communi¬ 
cations in the region. Hence, the sultans expended considerable 
efforts on the organisation of the caravan and protection of 
pilgrims. In the late seventeenth century {from 1672 onwards), more 
Turkish officials, including some governors of Damascus, were 
appointed to the post of ‘commander of the pdgrimage* {amir al- 
bajjy and fewer local notables arc recorded as holders of this presti¬ 
gious office. 1 

Thousands of pilgrims passed tlirougb Damascus, although exact 
numbers arc notoriously unreliable. Estimates vary from about 
15,000 to 40,000 in exceptional years.' In addition to those from 
elsewhere in Syria, especially Aleppo, there were many Turks and 
eastern Europeans and a smaller number of Persians and central 
Asians from beyond the Ottoman borders. While they would stay 
for differing penods of time m the dry, those from further afield 
would often seek to arrive well ahead of the caravan's expcctrd 
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departure; others would fate delays in their travels, reach Damascus 
too late and be forced to wait until the next year or return home 
without performing the bdtf. Some actually decided to settle 
permanently, adding to the city's cultural diversity but also leading 
to some inter-racial tensions and, by the eighteenth century, strained 
Sunm-Shrt relations when some of the Persian pilgrims married 
local Sunni women. 4 

In 1676, about two years aftrr completing the Path and 12 years 
after his initiation into the Q&diriyya, *Abd ol-Ghani al-Nabulusi 
encountered a central Asian traveller from Bukhara. This was the 
Naqshabandi Shaykh Abu Said al-Balkhi, who had been to perform 
the bajf and visited Istanbul. He initiated NAbulusi into the 
Naqshabandi brotherhood, taking Irocn hun die oath o! allegiance 
at the shrine of John the Baptist in die Umay yad Mosque. 1 Abu Said 
invested him with die i/j/artsditu, a while cap, and presented him 
with a treatise on the Naqshabandiyya by Taj jl-din al-Rtlmi (d. 
1640), KrsJ/j fl nerutn af-Td’i/j al-Naqilfjbjndiyy'd [Treatise on the 
Practice* o/ the Pla^shahandi Order). He then asked his new 
disciple to write a commentary on it, u task that Nibulusi soon 
completed/ Tij al-din was a prominent personality among die 
Indian Naqshabondis, his own shaykh being Muhammad Biqi bi 
’Ilih Berang (d. 1603), die major propagator ol die Urlcfj m India 
from its base in Delhi. However, the brotherhood diverged into 
different branches after his time. One offshoot was associated with 
T3j al-din, who moved to settle m Mecca and played a role in famil¬ 
iarising Arabs with the Naqshabandiyya through his teaching and 
writings, including the RisJla and translations into Arabic ol 
Naqshabandi texts, such as a collection of Sufi biographies by die 
great poet Jlmi (cL 1492)/ It is an interesting indication of die inter¬ 
national ramifications of the Naqshabandiyya m the latr seven¬ 
teenth century diat a central Asian shaykh asks his Syrian disciple to 
comment on the work of an Indian shaykh resident in die Hij d*. It is 
not known whether Nibulusi was familiar with Td) al-din's RuJIj 
before his encounter with Abu Said, but Taj al-dln*s explanations ol 
die basic principles of die Urijj will have been foundational to his 
own practice. They relate closely to die mcditational customs of die 
Naqshahandis, particularly die characteristic silent dbikr (dhtkr 
khjft). Of die following eleven principles, eight were established by 
f Abd al-Khiliq Ghijduwini (d. 1220) and a further three by the 
eponymous early master of the brodierhood. Rohd* al-din Naiphband 
(d. 1389) of Bukhara: 1 
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1. Yadkjrd (remembrance, or 'making mention’), both oral 
and menu). Be always repeating tlx- dbiki imparled to you 
so that you may attain the beatific vision. Baha' ad-din said: 
“The aim in dhikr is that the heart be always aware of jI- 
Haqq, for its practice banishes inattention.' 

2. Baz gasht (restraint). The dhakir, when engaging in the 
heart-repetition ol die 'blessed phrase' [sbahada], sliould 
intersperse it with such phrases as, 'Mv God, Thou art my 
Goal and Thy satisfaction is my aim', to help keep one's 
thoughts from straying. Ollier masters say it means 'return', 
'repent', dial ts, return to al-Haqq by way of contrition 
(tnkisar). 

3. Nigdh dish! (watchfulness) over wandering, passing, 
thoughts when repeating the 'blessed phrase'. 

4. Yad dashl (recollection), concentration upon the divine 
presence in a condition of dhawq, foretaste, intuitive 
anticipation or perceptiveness, not using external aids. 

5. H6th (far dam (awareness while breathing). The tech¬ 
nique of breath control. Said Balii' ad-din: ‘The external 
basis of diis Uriqa is the breadi.' One must not exhale in 
forgetfulness or inhale in forgetfulness. 

6. SafjT ditr uutar (journeying in one’s homeland). Tins is 
an interior journey, the movement from blameworthy to 
praiseworthy qualities. Others refer to it as the vision or 
revelation of the hidden side of die i hahada. 

7. NazJt bar qjdam (watching one's steps). Let die sJ/ifr 
(pilgrim) ever be watchful during his journey, whatever the 
type of country dirough which he is passing, diat he does 
not let his gate be distracted from the goal of his >ourney. 

8. Khdluxit dir dHparun (solitude in a crowd). The journey 
of die sdlik, though outwardly it is in the world, inwardly it 
is with God. ‘Leaders of the farlqn have said, “In diis Urlqj 
association is in the crowd and dissociation in die khalwa ".' 
A common weekly practice was to perform dhikr in the 
assembly. 
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9. WuqBf- 1 Minin/ (temporal pause). Keeping account of 
how one it (pending one’s lime, whether rightly - and if to 
give thanks, or wrongly - and if to asking foe forgiveness, 
according to the ranking (of the deeds), for ‘verily the good 
deeds of die righteous are die iniquities ol those who are 
near (tn God)’. 

10. Wuq 1J/-1 'jJjJi (numerical pause). Checking dial die 
hean-dhikr lias been repeated die requisite number of 
times, taking into account one’s wandering duiughts. 

11. WuqB/i qj Ibl (heart pause). Forming a mental picture 
of one’s licart with the name of God engraved thereon, to 
emphasise dial die heart has no conscious neat or goal other 
dian God.’ 

T3j al-din's branch ol the Naqshabandivya is sometimes referred to 
a» die Ti|iyya. However, despite die apparent strong Ti|i influence 
on him, 'Abd al-Gliani al-Nibulusi does not trace his spiritual gene¬ 
alogy dirough a Tiji chain (silstb). The list of masters, that he 
records many years later, goes back via Abu Said al-Balkhi through 
a central Asian line to the dominadng figure ol Khwi|a 'Ubayd 
Allah Ahrir (d. 1490), who stands out for his political and 
economic, as well as religious, authority." 1 He was the dudple of 
Ya'qub Giarkhi (d. 1447), who constitutes the usual final link 
before Bahi' al-din Naqshband and the line of the earliest masters 
back to Ghi)duwini. 

Nibulusi submitted himself only briefly to die guidance of Abu 
Sa'id during what appears to have been a short stay by die master in 
Damascus before be departed on his journey homewards. He never 
arrived. Abo Sa’id al-Balkhi died at Basra in 1681. Yet, the depar¬ 
ture and dcadi of his shavkh probably made litde difference to 
Nibulusl’s progress in die Way. The books of dead masters and 
dieir spoils, wen in dreams and visions, were always mote impor¬ 
tant. In making claims to direction from die spirit world, he was 
following a practice recognised in die Naqshabandivya from early 
ui its history. Baha' al-din Naqshband was instructed by living 
guides, but conddcird his most significant spiritual training to have 
been acquired through visionary contact widi earlier masters, espe¬ 
cially Ghijduwini, who insisted that lit undertake die silent dbikr ." 

Among Nibulusl’s spirit guides from outside the 
Naqshabandiyya, Ibn 'Arab! lias been noted as a vital mfluence, die 
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spiritual father, whom Nibulusi describes as his ‘milk-father*. who 
suckles him and so, in some sense acts like a mother, breast-feeding 
the spiritual son. 12 This imagery would also have been familiar to 
Nibulusi from Naqshabandi tradition, according to which the 
shaykh's nurture of die novice is likened to breast-feeding or to 
laying an egg. Savyid Anilr Kulak die living master of Bahi' al-din 
Naqsliband is thus quoted as saymg: 4 I milked my breast for you. ,u 
Nibulusi also laid claim to receiving guidance from a great shaykii 
of die Naqshabandis. Although Ik* had undergone an outer bodily 
initiation through Abo SaTd al-Balkhi, he seems to have attached 
more importance to his inner initiation through die spirit of Khwija 
‘Ala* al-din f Awir (d. 1400), a son-in-law and ma|ur disciple of 
Balii’ al-din Naqshbund. 14 TTus 'Ajtir also features in the spiritual 
ancestry of Jlmi, linked to him by two intermediary shayklu; and so 
a land of bond is formed between the two poets, Nibulusi and 
Jimi, joined as spiritual heirs of die same great masters, although 
separated historically by 200 years. The effect of this initiation is 
also tn bring Nibulusi much closer to the great masters of die tarUfa 
and to show him replicating the mystical life of Bahi* al-din. By 
doing so, he would be likely to gain a more elevated status within 
the Naqshabandiyya than could be attained as a mere norice of a 
minor seventeenth-century shaykh. Yet, if such worldly consider¬ 
ations are set to one side, presumably Nibulusi would see lurmclf as 
in need of a higher source of guidance than diat represented by the 
average living shaykh, since he would pass so rapidly beyond die 
insight available from an ordinary master, being himself no ordi¬ 
nary disciple. 

Nibulusi fits into die category of Muslim mystics who allege that 
they have been guided widiout physical access to a viable instructor, 
they arc generally described as U way sis and so-called after Uways 
al-Qarani. Uways was supposedly a contemporary of Prophet 
Muhammad, but possibly a legendary figure, who was said to have 
engaged in telepathic communication with the Prophet. 1 * While 
Uwaysi practices could be accommodated at tiroes within a powerful 
and organised brotherhood such as the Naqsliabandiyya, not all 
f jriijj shayklu were comfortable with die idea and would generally 
caution a disciple against the dangers of visiting the tombs tn the 
hope of direction from a dead saint. Julian Baldick has remarked on 
the Uwaysi tradition as having been ‘a marginal one, with a certain 
dubious appeal', but sees some advantage in it, since 'bv calling 
oneself an Uwaysi one can avoid the unpredictable and often severe 
demands of the living elders available'. 1 * Tins might indeed be die 
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case for those dervishes larki ng in genuine spiritual commitment, 
for whom a master's training might prove too rigorous. However, 
the great mystical 'friends of God’ are clearly in a daw apart from 
the everyday dervishes. 


Mujaddidl connections 

In addition to communication with the spirits of the saintly dead, 
Nibulusi believed tliat he was guided by the Prophet in dreams and 
visions, and was also directly instructed by God. ,T The closest model 
for him in this respect among Naqshabandis near to his lime is the 
famous Indian muiaddtd y renewer of his age, Shavkh Ahmad 
Strhindi <d. 1624). Sirhindi also believed that he came to be divinely 
guided after a period of training under a Naqshabandi master. The 
implication is that both men understand their experience as being 
brought near to God so as to share in the Prophet's experience as 
His disciples, but that they also remain in a servant-master relation¬ 
ship to the Prophet. For Sirhindi. this is describable as his being a 
servant invited to cat at the same table as his lord. 1 * 

Dunng ho lifetime, Sirhindi's mystical letters provoked a number 
of critiques by 4 ulamJ\ protesting against live mufjddtd's unor¬ 
thodox ideas. It is not dear how far these ideas were familiar to 
Nibuluai in the 1670s and 1680s, although he is recorded at a later 
date as tlsc author of a commentary on Sirhindi's letters. 1 ’ By the 
eighteenth century the image of Ahmad Sirhindi had changed from 
that of a controversial mystic to that of a staunch defender of 
Sunnism, and his new branch of the tariqa, the Naqshahandiyya- 
Mujaddidiyya, had acquired a similarly sober and respectable 
unage." The Mujaddidl* had also become successful to the point 
dial by die late eighteenth century their brandi was 'virtually synon¬ 
ymous with die order as a whole throughout south Asia, the 
Ottoman lands and most of central Asia'. 21 When f Ahd al-Ghani al- 
Nabulusi joined die order, diis was obviously not yet the case, and 
lie docs not seem to have considered becoming a Mujaddidl, in spite 
of friendly contacts with the branch. His personal faith and practice 
do not appear to include any tiling much dial would be recognisable 
as dutimtivc of die Urt^j in its modern (largely Mujaddidl) form as 
described by Hamid Algar. 

The leading characteristics of die Naiphbandiyah are strict 
adherencr to die a sobriety m devotional practice 

that results in the shunning uf music and dance and a 
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preference for silent dhtkr , and a frequent {although by no 
mean* consistent) tendency to political involvement. 22 

All this appears singularly uncharacteristic of Nibulusi. Despite 
his qualifications as a jurist and his protestations at tunes that he 
will say nothing contrary to the Shorta> his attitude to the practice 
and enforcement of the letter of the Law, its external aspect, is at 
best ambiguous. He is a devout Hanafi scholar and respected author 
of treatise* on ftqh y but shows his sympathies with such as the reput¬ 
edly antixtomian poet 'Afif al-din al-Tilumdni, noted as an early 
source of spiritual inspiration to him, and has high regard for enrap¬ 
tured ‘friends of God’ who flout the exotrne ordinances. His own 
practice is also questionable with regard to observance of Short a at 
times in his life, especially in the 1680s, not long after his joining the 
Naqshabandiyya. Far from ‘shunning* music and dance and only 
approving silent dhtkr y he wrote in 1677 (shortly after his initiation} 
on the legitimacy of musical instruments in the Sufi audition 
{utmJ'f' and, not long after, defended the whirling dance of die 
Mawlawis {Mcvlevis).* 4 He also accepted invitations to attend the 
vocal dhtkr of other torlqos on a number of occasions after 
becoming a Xaqshabandi. 

Wnlc many masters in the torlqo insisted on exclusive practice of 
silent dhtkr , others did not, and die seventeenth century is a time 
marked by disputes between advocates of die different forms of 
dhtkr. In Medina die prominent Xaqshabandi teacher Ibrahim al- 
Kurani <d. 1690) has been noted for his ‘partiality to the loud ijohri) 
dhtkr , combined with music (sum tf)'. 2 * He had a considerable inter¬ 
national following, including some from as far away as Indonesia, 
for whom he was die 'most popular' of the Xaqshabandi masters in 
the Holy Qties. 2 * The KQritu family also had links with NabulusL 
Debates among Naqshabandi factions spread outwards from 
Arabia, even in China, as travellers returned home and took widi 
them the views of their sluykhs on silent and vocal dhtkr. Conse¬ 
quently. Nabulusi's writing on die subject may perhapi be seen as a 
contribution to these debates taking place within the 
Naqshabandiyya of his period, as well as with critics and would-be 
reformers outside iL Finally, any ‘tendency to political mvolvemcnt' 
appears minimal in Xabulusi's case. Other features frequently asso¬ 
ciated with reform-minded Naqshabandis, such as opposition to 
many popular practices connected widi saint cults, have no place in 
Nabulusi's agenda and, instead, lie ardently defends visits to the 
tombs of the righteous and aD manner of rituals involved m the 
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pruccu of visitation {vyJra). On lliu» iiauc he appears to have lilllc 
in common with the like* ol Muhammad HayyS al-Smdi (d. 1750), 
ilit Indian Naqshabandi teadier in Medina ol die vigorously anti- 
Sufi Ibn Abd al-Wahhib. ST 

I* die fact dial Nibulusi was not a Mu|addnll sufficient t>|i la na¬ 
tion lur hi* lining advocacy of views and a Ideityle hi contrary In 
what might normally be expected in a Nai|*habandi shaykh? Il 
probably does explain a great deal, but perhaps not everything. 
Nibulusi enjoyed a warm relationship of frienibhip and mutual 
respect with Murid b. 'All al-Bukhiri (d. 1720), a dimple ol 
Sirhindi'i ion. Muhammad Ma'sUm. and a key figure in the spread 
of the Mujaddidivya in die Ottoman Enipuc." Born in Samarqand, 
Murid travelled to India where he was initiated into the brother¬ 
hood, tlurn after journeys in Persia, Iraq, Egypt and Arabia, took up 
residence in Damascus ui 1670. He was a man of Kabul usi's own 
age and working to promote Naqshabandism in Damascus at die 
time when 'Abd al-Ghani developed an interest in it. In 1681 he 
moved to Istanbul fur a period of about five years and acquired a 
Muiaddidi following, including the Shaykh al-lslim Fayd Allah 
Efcndi. With support from a high level for his mission, he returned 
to Damascus and established two madraidt in die 1690t, the 
Muradiyva and die Naqshbandiyva al-Burrimyya. He wa* also the 
recipient of a mJhkJne estate from die sultan, providing the foun¬ 
dation for the Muridi family’s wealth. 1 ' Late in his life Murid 
went back to Istanbul where he died in 1720. A ukke near his 
tomb was to become a significant base from which die Mujaddidi 
branch of the Naqshabandis would be promoted across Anatolia 
and into the Balkans. Murid's son, Muhammad al-Muridl Id. 
17SS), also enjoyed die favour of die Ottoman authorities in his 
promotion of the Naqshabandiyya. He was honoured by being 
called upon to undertake the b^ll in the sultan’s name and became 
die qdjl of Medina.” He was also a student of 'Abd al-Ghani al- 
Nibulusi. 

Given that die Muridi* were Mujaddidis and Nibulusi was not, 
were dicre serious differences between them? Nibulusi was dearly 
not an activist reformer in die style of many later Naqshabandi 
shaykhs, but were die Muridi*? It seems unlikely diat Murid and 
his son would have maintained their association with Nibulusi d 
their own laith and practice were so sharply contradictory to his. 
When die Mujaddidiyya was becoming established in Istanbul 
during die eighteenth century, and even into die early nineteenth 
century, several shaykh* of the (jrfqj are also noted as bdunging to 
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the Mawlawiyya and teaching the great metical poem of central 
importance to the order, die Mathnawl (bitsnevi) of Jalil al-din 
Rflml (d. 1273|. M Hence, they were evidently not seeking the 
suppression of vocal Jhikr, music and dance. Some did, however, 
develop link* with Ottoman bureaucrats with an intent in political 
and social reform, fulfilling the expectation that Naqshabandi- 
Mujaddidi shaykh* are enjoined ‘to try to seek influence with rulers 
as a part of their mission*. 12 Nevertheless, the stricter reform tenden¬ 
cies to insist on reviving the Prophet’s Sunna, uprooting unaccept¬ 
able innovations {buLf) and enforcing the SJrarf j are more marked 
from die 1820s; they are especially associated with die activities of 
Shaykh Khilid ShalirazQii (d. 1827) and the rising influence of his 
own Mujaddidi branch, the Khllidiyya.” 

It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that die early Muridis 
did not diflcr substantially from Nlbulusi in dieir perception of 
what constituted die right belief and behaviour for a Naqshabandi 
shaykh. The major difference between them is that, whereas 
Nabulusi is primarily an ecstatic mystic leading selected souls on die 
path of God and acquiring renown as a great scholar and a people'* 
saint, the Mur jdis arc primarily organisers with wealdi, powerful 
connections and a mission to expand the Naqslubandivya in the 
Ottoman Empire. 


Divine love, platonic love, gay love? 

By his late thirties *'Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi was distancing himself 
increasingly from contacts with worldly society, seemingly in 
despair at the corruption of his day in Damascus. At the same time 
he was becoming an ever more controversial figure, apparendy 
censured by his enemies, particularly his Ksdiziddi critics, on 
account of his eccentric behaviour and audacious self-expression. 
Among his many offences in ihcir eyes was his advocacy of the prac¬ 
tice of ridzjr, gazing upon and contemplating beauty in beardless 
youths. The process, both praised and decried among Muslim 
mystics, was based on the belief from die ninth ccniury onwards 
diat the spiritual seeker would be brought dirough God's grace to 
seeing five reality {(raqlqa) of Divine Beauty and Love by the pure, 
non-sexual experience of the earthly beauty and love of human 
beings.* It is only God in whom qualities are considered to be real; 
die seeker hopes for a deepening realisation of diis and a growing 
understanding that all worldly manifestations of beauty and love 
are but a metaphor {rrujJz) for His Beauty and Love. MrlaphoriLal 
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human love is viewed os a bridge or ladder leading to the Divuie 
Beloved. In die words ol Jimi: 

Beholding in man; souls the traits of Divine beauty, and 
separating in each soul dial which it has contracted ui die 
world, die lover ascends to the highest beauty, to the love 
and knowledge ol die Divinity, by steps of this ladder of 
created souls." 

For die true lover of God, only His Reality would be visible. 

Critics, however, pointed to abuses. Hujwiri (d. c, 1071) consid¬ 
ered the practice of ruiar to be forbidden 'and anyone who 
declares this to be allowable is an unbeliever*.’ 4 In his opinion, it 
was a deplorable legacy of the believers in liuhll, die possibility of 
God's incarnation in a human being. Other critics observed a 
moral danger for Sufis looking on the beauty of young boys: the 
risk of their being drawn into homosexual acts. Nibulusi stood 
accused by his enemies of homosexuality and support fur gay love. 
Barbara von Schlegell has doubted whether there was ever any 
sound basis for these charges and notes Ids own comments to the 
effect that both homosexuality and anal sex with women are to be 
classed as unbelief {h/fr)” While tins may be a fair reflection ol 
Nlbulusi's sincerely held views, there are problems with placing 
absolute reliance on Ids remarks in diis context as evidence of his 
private views no die subject- He gives a public statement of his 
position in al-Hadlqa al-nadiyya {The Pttfumed Gatden), his 
commentary on a work highly revered by the Kidi/jdclis, al- 
Tariqa jl-Mubam/nadnya (The Way of Muhammad) by Mcbmcd 
Birgih (d. 1571), a leading ende of alleged Sufi aberrations. 1 * 
Nibulusi’s Hjdiqa, therefore, represented a significant part ol his 
defence of Sufis in his confrontation with the Ksdcrfdells and his 
open condemnation ol homosexuality would be expected in response 
to their attacks. 

It is very much a case of Nihulusl's own word against dial of his 
enemies. Their goal seems to be to discredit as an unbeliever dds 
eminent follower of Ibn ‘Arabi, the detested ‘Worst Shaykh* as far as 
diey are coucemrd. They would use all means to undermine his 
position in Damascene society and his own outspoken readiness to 
engage in controversy exposed him to such attempts to destroy his 
reputation as one of God’s saints. Seeking escape from harassment, 
depressed by die corruption ol die world around him, hoping to be 
granted true vision, he shut himself away in retreat. 
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ITic scvcn-ycar retreat 

In 1680 Nihulusi was approaching die age of 40 years and this may 
have been at least as significant a factor driving him to retreat from 
the world as the desire to seclude himself from his persecutors. 
Following the example of the Prophet, he probably expected to 
experience a heightened awareness of God in bis life through the 
medium of dreams and visions. He is described as shutting himself 
up in his house in die Perfume-Sellers' Sttq near the Umayyad 
Mosque, beginning a seven-year period of isolation. It is not certain, 
however, that he remained confined at home diroughnut the icven 
years from 1680 to 1687, since he lias been noted as writing poems 
dated to this period that depict him as attending outside gatherings 
with his friends.” He was not always alone in the house, but, in 
addition to family, was joined by a number of ecstatic mjfJdhlb. 

During these seven years Nabulusi is said to have undergone 
cxtra-ordinarv states of ecstasy and to have advanced to the highest 
stations of the mystic. On die very first night of his retreat, 27 
Ramadan, frequently identified as Laylat al-QjJr (the Night of 
Power), be rrcmds his own consciousness of God’s presence and of 
His speaking to him. On other occasions lie claimed to have similar 
experience of conversations with God, which he set down in writing 
in his MnnJfJt lint mutt Comcriatton s), preserved in manuscript.* 1 
Usually the substance was to assure Nabulusi of God's loving care 
for him, of his status and that he would be preserved from his 
enemies. Some of the subject matter is of a highly senutivc nature, 
such as the following account, disclosing die mystic's secret: 

My Lord said, ‘You are My secret that 1 conceal within 
Myiclf and I am your secret that you keep for Me in your¬ 
self (ru/i). Hie self has many forms ... and I have many 
forms widi which I manifest in your self. The goal is “You 
are in My presence {antd 'trull) and 1 am in your presence.* 
“You in My presence* is My very knowledge of My self. “I 
in your presence" is your very knowledge of your self. I am 1 
while you are not you.' God appeared to me in my form and 
He said, T am Absolute unrestricted Being and you are My 
restricted form {qaydl). Those who do not know Me 
worship Me in die forms of dieir beliefs, but not in die 
beliefs of others.’ My Lord gave me an awesome revelation 
(/j;j//i) saying, ‘You will be in My presence 
subsisting in Me continually, for there are forms that will be 
obliterated and there arc forms diat rcniaui for eternity.' 
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And so I rejoiced. I had been lick and I was healed. My sick¬ 
ness was I and my cage was He.... Then He called out to me 
from my own calling out and He revealed His Essence 
[dhJl) and my essence to me and I heard but one voice 
talking and 1 witnessed one ecstatic being. 1 knew that 
duality in speaking comes entirely from vain imagining. 
The door was opened. The outer covering (qtsbr) liut had 
been the door, the separation, fell away. 41 


This is a bold and shattering disclosure on his part, although it is 
unlikely tlut he made these proclamations known outside a very 
close circle of confidants. It is improbable dial dicy were ever 
intruded fur a wider audience. What he was writing was a striedy 
personal diary style of record w ith dates of each ‘intimate conversa¬ 
tion’, includmg this one, his own witness to a totally monistic vision 
of existence. The ecstatic statements situate Nibuluu at the 
extremely audacious, intoxicated end of the Sufi spectrum. He 
exclaims in drjjhyyJt (‘theopadiic utterances') his overwliclming 
consciousness of absolute Uwbid y that God alone indy is and tlut 
tins knowledge, gained through the direct ‘tasting’ of die mystic, 
pervades him to die very depth of his being. 42 The terse, paradoxical 
expressions are in the category of AhQ Yazld al-Bistlmi’s ‘Glury be 
to Me! How great is My Majesty!’ and Halldj's ‘I am the Truth’ 
among famous early words of ecstasy. And yet they seem more 
contrived and carry die weight of the Sufi intellectual hentage, and 
in these respects bear comparison with the extravagant speech of 
other mystics of the seventeendi and eighteenth centuries, such as 
Ahmad Sirhimii and Shih Wall AlUh of Delhi |d. 1762). As Carl 
Ernst remarks, recalling die ‘rhetoric of transcendental hyperbole’ 
diat characterises the two masters, they ‘describe themselves as 
having reached stations dial nuke the achievements of Biyazid and 
Ibn 'Arabi seem insignificant - the currency of spiritual states lias 
become devalued’. 43 Such is die case with Nibulusi. Perhaps his 
least contentious statement here is dial he has readied die lughcst 
state of subsistence (hji/*T) in God. Other statements, such as his 
claim of God's saying to him. T am unrestricted Being and you are 
My restricted form,’ and his saying, ‘He revealed His Essence {dhat) 
and my essence to roc and 1 heard but one voice talking’, are far 
more controversial While Ibn c Arabi maintained dial he had had a 
vision of God’s Essence ‘in die shape of die word “He*, lumi¬ 
nous between the arms of die letter h O', Nibulusi’s vision appears 
to go well beyond that of his spiritual father. 44 Nibulusi's account. 
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if publicly exposed, would certainly have bid him open to accusa¬ 
tions that he believed not only in the potability of huhll or ithhJj. 
God's indwelling or unitivc fusion with a created being, but of his 
own participation in it. Both beliefs had been severely denounced by 
him in the Fatb , apparently in an effort to Jar if y his own position 
and to separate himself from any suspected support for what he 
himself described as heresies. 41 Even without divulging his mystical 
experience publicly, he was a target ol suspicion and, although he 
was not always so cautious, he knew enough not to speak publicly 
of his experience. 

f Abd al-Ghani al-Xabulusi records his vision as a healing experi¬ 
ence. He admits that he had 'been sick', spiritually sick. Externally, 
he appeared to other* to be depressed, at times suspicious of visitors, 
obsessed with protecting himself from enemies and occasionally 
violent. On one occasion he assaulted the messenger of the gover¬ 
nor, Ibrahim Pasha, when he came to present him with a purse of 
gold and a sheep. 44 He seem* to have been offended by the gover¬ 
nor's gift, possibly seeing it as an attempt to lure him into the 
corruption of the world, which lie had rejected. 

A characteristic portrait of him at tilts time is provided by the 
biographical dictionary* writer Muhammad Khalil al .Muiadi: 

He let his hair hang down loose and did not cut his nails 
and he remained in a remarkable state. Melancholy began 
to overwhelm him at tins time. Envious people spread 
unfounded rumours dial he left off the five prayers and that 
he mocked people in his poetry, but he - may God be 
pleased with him - was innocent of that. The people of 
Damascus rose up against him and committed abhorrent 
acts. 47 

Tlic image offered by MurSdi is of NSbulusi as the enraptured holy 
man absorbed in the pursuit of mystical enlightenment to the exclu¬ 
sion of everything else in his life. He is constantly in a high spiritual 
state so that all normal duties and even basic couccms to maintain 
ritual purity have become an irrelevance for him. Yet there arc diffi¬ 
culties raised by this picture of the ecstatic ‘friend of God’ [wdtl 
Allah). How long did he remain in a ‘remarkable state' as described? 
He is very unlikely to have done so throughout the seven years, since 
it is understood that it was not a total retreat and also that it was one 
of his most prolific writing periods. Even diougli lie regarded a 
significant part of his production, including the Muru;Jt f as God- 
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directed or msptrcd, it seems unrealistic to suppose that he was in a 
continual stale of mystical raptuxe while he composed the fallowing 
works: jI-HjJijj dl-nadtyyj, his commentary on Rirgill’s Tartqa ah 
Muhjmmadryyj-, a major verse commentary on the inner meanings 
of die Qur’in, running to some 5,000 lines; a detailed word-for- 
word commentary on Ibn r Arabi’s From; Td'ttr a 1-jnJm ft td'bir al- 
rtunam (The Perfuming of Humankind in the Interpretation of 
Drearm), his popular guide to dream interpretation; also treatises 
on die legality of smoking, the validity of Mawlawi ritual, the need 
for seclusion from corrupt society and die practice ol ga/ang cm die 
beauty of youth. 

A further difficulty arises regarding die conflict between public 
expectations of Nabulusi as a religious scholar and his life as a 
visionary. Even if they knew nodiing about die nature of hn visions, 
many people ui Damascus appear to have been deeply shocked by 
die spectacle ol Shaykh 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi allegedly flouting 
the Sharfa. His unkempt appearance widi his hair un-braidrd and 
long, dirtv fingernails indicated that he could not be fulfilling the 
usual demands of cleanliness necessary for die performance of 
prayer. His biographer, as a Natphabandi himself and a great- 
grandson of Murid al-Bukhari. probably could not bring himself to 
adnut the possibility dial tliis distinguished shaykh of his tariifj 
might have abandoned prayer, however briefly, and m an ecstatic 
state. Instead. Muradi has to believe that he was innocent of at least 
dm charge against him. He ignores the question of whether, if 
Nibulusi prayed, he did so in an externally polluted state, which 
would be likely if the rest of die description were accurate. For r Abd 
al-Ghani. as a mystic who believes himself to have attained through 
God’s grace the highest perception of taw/rld, concerns widi punty 
and pollution and even the performance of religious duties ui any 
condition may seem legitimately suspended. According to his under¬ 
standing, he is widi God and his being is totally overwhelmed. For 
die people of Damascus, this is just not die kind of behaviour they 
would expect from a member of one of die most important Hanafl 
'uLtmJ families of dieir city, a descendant of the great juristic family 
of the BanQ Jama*a. a respected scholar of badlth and fu]h. He is no 
ignorant mafdhuh like YQsuf al-Qamiiu, who could be excused any 
bizarre behaviour and still be looked upon as one of God's saints. 
They could not and did not tolerate die situation, although Muridi 
docs not specify the 'abhorrent acts’ they committed or who, most 
probably some of his Kaduadcli enemies, incited them. 
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A voice from the unseen world 

By 1685 Nabulukl appeared increasingly under strain alter five 
years in retreat. His first marriage ended with his divorce of 
Muiliha. Since die budi of Isml'il she had borne him no children for 
over 10 years and this may have been a critical factor in the break¬ 
down of their relationship. Due to the customary reticence of a 
Muslim household, no information is forthcoming, but other 
factors may well have been the intensity of NibulusTs absorption in 
his visionary and intellectual life, his possible p refer ence fur male 
company even d the charges of homixiexuality were unfounded, and 
the inevitable strains of social isolation and persecution. However, 
he does not seem to have had serious problems with Muslifp's 
family, since he was latex to marry Mu$liba's sister 'Alma, who 
would become die mother of a son (Muhammad Mas'tkl who died 
at the age of eight years) and his two daughters, Tihira and Zaynab, 
the latter named after his beloved modier and noted for her saindy 
miracles of healing. 

On 10 October 1685 <12 Dhu’l-Qa'da 1096) 'Abd al-Ghani al- 
Nabulusi heard a voice which he believed to come from die unseen 
world, a voice of divine inspiration. The voice btought him the 
words widi which to respond to his enemies, explaining die beauty 
of true love of die beloved and exposing their corruption. Tl»c 
resulting book was completed in January 1686 and Nabulusi gave it 
two tides: for die exotericists (ah I dJ-zJbtr] be called it GhJyat al- 
matlab ft mababbat al-mahbdb (The Denred Goa! m Lo tv of the 
Beloved ), while for die esocencists (ahl dl-bdtm) he used the title 
ALtkJfrdj dbmuttai/f uv-martha/ * il-murtjqt (The Way Out of the 
Pious and Method of the Spiritually Adtdnced). 49 Yet, although 
NabulusTs authorship is clearly established and the work is written 
in his characteristic eloquent style, Yusuf al-Nabahani id. 1932), 
among later Sufi authors, is too shocked to recognise this. 4 ’ 
Nahahani is an ardent admirer of NSbulusi as the greatest saindy 
mystic of the last 300 years, and cannot accept dial he would 
compose dm frank apology for nazar y gazing on die beautiful male 
beloved. On no sound basis he concludes dut Nibulusl cannot be 
the author and the book has either been falsely attributed to hun or 
interpolated. 

Xabulusi seeks to define the true nature of love [nub abba). 
explaining its various stages and declaring his conviction that love 
cannot be divided into divine and cxeaturely love; all love is one.** 
He affirms the legality of looking upon beautiful faces, both male 
and female, if this is practised without lust, if lust is present, the 
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pracDCE u furbulikn. Sadly, he lament* ilul dm u not generally 
undentoiid in hu day: 

We have «oi many people confuse love with animal lust so 
dial they claim that duty love die beloved and dial they have 
tasted love and know it, when their love u mere lust In die 
same way they love food and dnnk in the sense dial dicy are 
greedy for it, but, because of die extent of their ignorance 
and tlicir hearts being filled widi stupidity, they cannot 
distinguish between love and lust. So you see one of diem 
spending his hie in ignorance, depravity, error and tin and 
dunking that he loves die beloved, although he only wants 
fo commit gnm indecency with him or to have some other 
personal contact such a* embracing, kissing or toucliing. 

Due to the widespread love among them in this sente, love 
has become fur them dishonour and shame, a defect, tin 
and vice, to that when they want to blame someone, they 
say about him that he loves the befoved. So they despite him 
and disregard him. All this is error on their part, unbelief 
and disrespect for the perfections of the Sbarfa due to their 
ignorance of it, but ignorance is not an excuse as we will 
show m what follows.” 

Nabulusi makes some severe criticisms of jurists, both past and 
present, on the grounds tliat they have been exceptionally harsh in 
|udgmg certain behaviour to be barJm , for example the consump¬ 
tion of coffee and tobacco; this lias even led to the killing of innocent 
people/* He amis to demonstrate that their condemnation of nazar 
is due to their ignorance and misunderstanding of the Prophet's 
Sunnj. He devotes a lengthy chapter to show ing what he considers 
to he die audicntic Islamic basis for the practice in die early commu¬ 
nity, drawing on Hadith and biographies of Companions and 
Followers/ 1 He is particularly concerned with arguing his case 
against the cautions of the classic manuals of Sufi instruction, 
notably Qushayd's RisJ/ j, about association with novices (stabbjl 
j 1-dbJJth). He follows this widi a highly controversial chapter 
examining the Prophet's pure love for die young Zayd b. Hindu, 
his one time adoptrd son, and Zayd's son Usama/ 4 There is also a 
reminder here of racial perceptions and prejudices of the period. 
Usama is being claimed as a model of beautiful youth and tradition¬ 
ally he had been described as black. Nabulusi finds this problematic 
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and so denies Usama's blackness (zawJd) because it would rob him 
ol beauty according to Arab opinion of the time; instead, he asserts 
that die colour intruded to describe Usinu is brownness (sumra), so 
diat the young beloved of die Prophet takes on the olive-brown 
colouring of an Arabian youth, more acceptable to his and his read¬ 
ers' sensibilities. 

Before concluding with a chapter of examples of ascetics and 
mystics whom he cites as practising rundr (including Ibn f Arabi, Ibn 
al-Fand and Ruxni), Nabulusi returns to attack his accusers in 
Damascus. In this autobiographical extract he recounts the distress 
that led hun to retreat and hu deep unhappiness with die prevailing 
social trends: 

I was badly affected by dm horrible state of affairs which 
befell this city of ours, Damascus, and the terrible, cata¬ 
strophic situation which afflicted flits land, such that I gave 
up associating with people except for some who believed in 
what 1 had to say and desired the truth that 1 desired. I 
undertook to go out of my house only occasionally in case 
of necessity because unbelief became manifest and spread 
among diem without anyone rejecting it. God is sufficient 
for me and I place my trust in Him so as to widistand insult 
and endure misfortune, when there is so much hypocrisy 
and discord. I experienced severe alienation from the whole 
of humankind, since 1 did not find anyone who agreed with 
me on the evident tnidi, let alone frnduig anyone to support 
me, owuig to the massive corruption of this time and die 
sinfulness and widespread error among both common 
people and notables - and in God I seek refuge at all times. I 
took it deeply to heart and was moved by the ardour of my 
faith, in the absence of any supporter or helper and with 
many In contradict and oppose me, a massing of enemies 
and envious people agamst me and die unjust, immoral and 
corrupt all helping one another. Tlius it was of prime 
importance for me to respond, relating what 1 heard from 
the voice of the unseen world ihJti/ al-ghayb).* 3 

His contemporaries, he notes with bitter sarcasm, do not improve 
with age: ‘The ignorance of the middle-aged and the old nun is like 
die ignorance of die suckling child.*' 4 

When Nkbuluai wrote of the importance of his recording what he 
lud heard from ‘the voice of the unseen world', he was still careful 
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in restrict the readership of this work. He gave it a title fur 
cxotcricists, hut, nevertheless, told his disciples dial they should not 
read it with the uninitiated.'" It is by no means certain that all of 
diem were aware of die book's contents or agreed uncritically with 
their master, d they were aware. One of the most important ol 
Nibulusi'* disciples was Mu$tafi b. Kamil al-din al-Kakri |d. 
1749), a leading figure in the eighteenth-century Kiulwativya, a 
prolific writer and someone who has been considered significant as 
a reformer of Sufism, despite some queries as to whether he should 
be viewed as a neo-Sufi r efo r mer. 51 Despite his attachment to 
Nibulusi, Bcmd Radtke observes diat he and his son objected to die 
‘immoral practice of consorting with beardless youths {murdl'™ 
although it is not clear whether he condemned it totally as a practice 
or was critical of the immorality of die age as affecting Sufi behav¬ 
iour, a complaint that ls also made by Nibulusi. 

Despite his many troubles, Nibulusi was nearing the end of his 
seven years of voluntary confinement. In 1687 he finaUy emerged 
from retreat, his fame having spread and therefore attracting new 
disciples and students; he was also die author of a substantial body 
of books, treatises and poems, and the object of growing veneration 
as a popular saint. The opponents did not vanish overnight, or 
indeed for many years, but he was strouger now and able to mount a 
formidable defence. 
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INTERPRETER OF 
TRUE DREAMS 


‘The two worlds arc one’ 

The conviclum ilul what is accomplished in the world ot the dream 
is as valid as, or may actually be more valid than, the actions ol 
waking life remained with Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi to the end ol 
his Ide. No doubt, it was confirmed to him by his own remarkable 
dreaming, especially in the years ol retreat, but persisting into old 
age. His own Writings and thine ol disciples bear witness to his 
views. This chapter caplines Nibulusl's treatment of dreams, first 
looking at his attempts to understand their significance for himself 
and his disciples, then examuung his contribution to die literature, 
discussing dreams within the Islamic tradition. Although visionary 
experience and writing are noted Irom different points in Nibulusi's 
life, special attention is subsequently given to a dream manual 
compiled during his retreat and to its preservation of a substantial 
heritage of dream interpretation, bodi Islamic and pre-Islamic. 

Nabulusi's disciples confirm from their own dream experience 
diat they and their matter attached great importance to the 
dreaming process. Mustafa al-Bakri, the distinguished Khalwati 
disciple, was among diose who flocked to study with Nabulusi, 
travelling Irom Egypt to Damascus to join him for periods of up to 
four years at a time between 1688 and 1709.' Bakri's experience 
was not confined to everyday waking encounters, but also shows the 
importance attached tu dreaming in Sufi guidance. Bakri relates that 
on one occasion he dreamt of Nabulusi giving him an i/Jjj in bodi 
the Qadirivya and Naqshabandiyya. The next day he visited 
Nabulusi in his house and asked him to provide the i/i;J in writing. 
However, die shaykli exploded with anger, exclaiming, i gave you 
permission. I gave you permission. The two worlds are one.’ 2 One 
furdicr testimony is that of Husayn al-BavtanUni, a disciple of his 
later years, who recorded various dreams relating to ‘Abd al-Ghani 
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al-Nihulusi. including one in which Nibulusi ordered hun to die 
and to come to life again afterwards, a common theme in account* 
of munbid-ttmrld (guidr-dtsciple) relationships. But then the master 
approached him and he recall*: 

When our palm* were prosed together he gave me dir 
bjyjh (oath) in TdrUf Allah (the Path of God) and the 
dbikr of Uihhl [U tlahj tlti Hair). When I woke I mid him die 
dream. He rejoiced, *It is exaedy so. The bjy'dh between 
spirits is stronger and mure powerful than between bodice 1 

The dream event* are seen as more significant in spiritual terms 
because it is in sleep diat the pure spirits are preterit and more 
capable of receiving glimpses of die world of trudi. For Nabulusi 
dial truth is encountered on the ‘path ol God' to which he lead* hi* 
disciples and which take* precedence over initiations, even dream 
uiitiations, mt« the Q&diri and Naqshabaiuli fdrbjds. Baytainani'* 
dream is a further confirmation dial Nibulusi's concerns are not 
those of a typical Ur 1 <]j shaykh, but that he views himself as having 
a primary mission of seeking God and helping other* to seek God, 
but not necessarily through an organised farlqd. Dreaming then 
become* a powerful vehicle for guidance. 

Nibulusi's disciples did not always dream of him as assuming hi* 
own identity in dieir visions. On at least direc occasions during hi* 
early period in retreat, 1681-83, the Prophet was seen ui dreams of 
some of these disciples as having die physical shape ol 'Abd al- 
Ghani al-NabulusL 4 This was not, however, an isolated phenom¬ 
enon in Sufi circle*, since cases are recorded of die Prophet allegedly 
appearing in the bodily form of other potential saints. One of the 
more surprising instances is noted in late nineteenth-century Syna 
by Rashid Ridi (d. 1935), a Naqshabandi in bis youth but later 
known for his devastating critiques of much Sufi practice in his day. 
Near die end of his life he recorded his anxiety as a young man when 
people began to look at hun for signs indicating that he wa* cine of 
God'* friend*. Included among these signs were acquaintances' 
dreams of die Prophet in Rida's shape. 5 But how could such dream* 
be explained without contradicting famous badtlln to die effect diat 
die Prophet appearing in a person’s dream is truly seen by die 
dreamer? Medieval writers overcame the problem by explaining 
diat in the dream Muhammad is actually the symbol of die Prophet 
and that diis symbol could take other forms. 4 The north African Sufi 
Muhammad al-Zawiwi (d. c. 1477) was one of those who expretsed 
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die opinion dial a dilfcicnt form did not necessarily signal a different 
identity. He supported this view with examples fiom the Prophet’* 
lileiime: of die angel Gabriel taking die form of one of the Prophet’* 
Companions, Dibya al-Kalbi, and even of a male camd. 7 However, 
examples of this type seem designed mexely to demonstrate the tecli- 
nkal possibility of assuming various forms, since they do not appear 
to have any obvious connection with enhancing die spiritual status 
ol either Dibya or die camel! Nevertheless, visions of the Prophet in 
die form of a revered master do have such a function and die disci¬ 
ples' dreams of Nabulusi all confer a high status on him. They serve 
to give him the credentials to guide others, whether his disciples oc a 
wider public, through the interpretation of dreams. 

Dreams traditionally played an important part in die spiritual 
training of novices, although some brotherhoods were particularly 
associated with the practice of dream interpretation. The Khalwatiyya, 
Mu*taH al-Bakri'* is one that is especially known for 

emphasising guidance through dreams. 1 Hie normal expectation 
would be dut die disciple would relate bis dream to die siiaykh, as 
Bakri and Baytam3ni described theirs to Nabulusl, and dial the 
siiaykh would dim be able to gauge their level of spiritual progress 
and advise on action to be taken. Parallel to diis pattern of dream 
analysis was die analysis of a disciple's thoughts. In Syria this was 
advocated from the early sixteenth century by Sbaykh 'Aii b. 
MaymQn, a noted target of Nibulusi’s criticisms fot bis harshness in 
pursuit of Islamic reform. He founded a /arlqj sometimes referred 
to as the Kliawatirivya, its name being derived from khawilir, 
‘thoughts’.* However, diought interpretation was also subject to 
mutation by the untrained. A Sufi cobbler is recorded as taking his 
followers to Ibn 'Arabi's tomb 

where, after performing the Jikr ritual, “he began to inter¬ 
pret thoughts in the manner of Sheikh 'Aii ibn MayinUn. 
emulating him." The chronicler concludes: “It would have 
been better not to have done it, since he is an uneducated 
man {‘Jnirnl), in contrast to 'All ibn MavmQn. who was an 
■Him,.-" 

The way in which interpretation of thoughts operates in tandem 
with dream interpretation porno to their being two branches of die 
same process: divuie gifts of guidance are being received by die 
waking mind in the form of thoughts, and by the sleeping mind in 
die form of dii’a ms. The menage reaching die dreamer or thinker ik 
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likely lu relate to the disciple's spiritual state in the present or to 
how past actions have affected it, although it may also have rele¬ 
vance for lhe future. The disciple is intended to Icani from the diag¬ 
nosis how to draw nearer to God by righteous behaviour and 
avoidance of sin. The Sufi dreamer differs from the ordinary 
member of the public, who consults a paid dream interpreter to 
predict whether he will become rich or powerful, or marry or have 
children, or achieve other mundane desires. 

The dreaming of a saint 

In Nabulusi's case, he both appears as the guide within disciples' 
dreams and interprets the dreams that they relate to him. He also, at 
times, finds benefit in informing them about his own dreams and 
explaining them; sometimes he may even acquaint a wider reader- 
ship with this visionary experience. While the avowed aim is to 
guide the seeker, die dream narratives and their mirrpretatum give 
assurance about Nibulusi's deep perception of die Unseen, thus 
boosting his position as an advanced mystic brought near to God. 
As he developed certainty in his own mind that be had become 
‘opened' to the Divine, he believed that as one of ‘God's friends* he 
received God's guidance, either directly or through the Prophet or 
holy dead, to enable him to realise die significance of his dreams, 
and did not need other living human interpreters to assist him. The 
period in retreat is particularly remarkable as a time of ‘opening', 
but dreams whose interpretation he hinted at, or more plainly 
disdosrd, are in evidence throughout lus life. 

Several years bclorc the retreat when he was writing the Fatfr, 
Nahulusi was already showing a concern to defend the validity of 
the dream visions experienced by those whom he classes as ‘per¬ 
fect believers'. Their faith, he claimed, remained pure during their 
sleep and neither sleep nor death could veil the true saint from 
God: 

As for the states of sleep and deadi, the perfect believer 
remains a believer in both states. His faith may actually be 
purr in sleep and freed from die demands ol his huxnamtv, 
so tlxat be returns to his original nature diat God bestowed 
on him. Therefore, sleeping visions arc parts of prophecy 
because pure spirituality is contained in diem. So how 
duo faith dinunuh in deep, when die aim umtain a pan of 
prophecy? And how doc» it diminish in death, when the 
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believer does not ice his Lord until he dies? Sleep and death 
both perfect faith and do not detract from it." 

Nibulusi was here countering a certain traditional Sufi view of deep 
as one of the veils between humankind and God. 12 He appears to 
have had more than a theoretical interest in the effect of the sleeping 
process on the faith of saints. It was crucial to the evaluation of his 
own visionary life. 

When c Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi was in his fiftieth year, in 
March 1690, lie recorded a dream that he received before letting out 
on a journey to Jerusalem. 11 This is a dream that he regarded as 
exemplary of God's guidance and favour, a dream that functions 
both in providing indirect moral advice for Nibulusi's followers 
and, at the same time, reassuring Nabulusi and confirming his 
reception of Divine blessings. He recalled the extraordinary events: 

We had had a vision in the world of dreams a few days 
before deciding to embark on tlus journey. |ln the dream) 
wc set out from our house together with a company of men 
and we proceeded until we reached the gate at the end of the 
Bcltmakcrs' Suq. Then wc found one of the finest Arab 
horses offered to us to ride and wc rode it and went on our 
way. Suddenly we encountered two strong and energetic 
young men; they were well-dressed, magnificently clothed 
in green and red. Each of them put the palm of his liand 
under my foot while I was riding and their palms took the 
placr of the stirrups, each on one side, and 1 rode the horse 
like that with the two young men. Then it came to my 
mind during this visionary incident that this was some¬ 
thing of my own devising, and I was afraid that the rich 
would follow me in doing it and that I was inventing this 
practice for the arrogant to ride so that they put their feet 
on the palms of their servants, until 1 woke up and 
wondered at this occurrence. Then, no sooner had four 
days passed, when 1 decided on this blessed journey, and 
suddenly two righteous ccstatics appeared walking in 
front of me like angeLs. 14 

Nabulusi portrays his decision to travel to Jerusalem and the holy 
land of Palestine as a blessed event, but he does not at this time 
presume that he has a status as a perfected believer. He has his 
doubts about the morality of his dream behaviour and shows his 
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anxiety in case he u guilty of implementing a bad innovation that 
will be lollowcti by the arrogant rich. He ia consciom of bu rcapon- 
ubdity aa an exemplar and guide. His toman alvo serves as a 
warning to disciples and other readers that they must also guard 
against arrogance. Nabulusi tails U) understand the dream immedi¬ 
ately in a way that might have been expected of him an a unit. 
Initially he fear* that hi* dream due* not come from God, but from 
within himself and is a product of his own imagination. The mean¬ 
ing only becomes plain to him when the dream is fulfilled four days 
later, and even then he docs not spell out the interpretation for his 
readers. Instead, he leases it for the spiritually minded to work out 
from the subsequent events. The two magnificently clothed young 
men are revealed as poor ecstatics (ma/adZ/rfi), who are clothed 
magnificently in die spirit despite their material poverty. Nabulusi is 
uplifted by their presence, wit physically, but spiritually. In a 
symbolic dream of diis type it is possible for the Muslim dream 
interpreter to read the dream image as standing for its opposite in 
certain cuiumstawes: foe example, weeping may be interpreted as 
joy. In Nabulusi's dream die richly dressed are poor, but at anodter 
lev el of understandmg diev are also rich in spiritual terms. 

The vision is described as a wJqi'a or psychic episode that takes 
place in 'the world of dreams'. However, not all u/Sqi'JI form die 
substance of dreams. As Ibn ‘Arab! explains: ‘Some people sec diem 
in a state of sleep, some in a state of annihilation 1 /imJ) and othcis in 
die state of wakefulness.' 15 But, aldiough Nabulusi is explicit here 
about diis wJqi'j occurring as a dream, other accounts by him and 
other authors are not always clear as to whedicr a vision has been 
witnessed in this way or whether it lias occurred during wakeful¬ 
ness, or in the condition between sleeping and waking. This is 
despite a range of technical vocabulary seeking to clarify different 
types of visionary experience. 16 Among the commonest terms, 
manibn definitely signifies sleep and hence dreaming, while rn'yil 
(fiom the Arabic root r-a-y( has die primary association with seeing 
and so may have the meaning of somedimg seen in sleep, a dream, 
but can also refer to ocher visions. Both dreams and mystical wJqi'Jl 
are said to occur when one is absent to the world of die tenses; both 
are contrasted with mukasbafa, the state of unvedmg in which die 
mystic is 'present' in die sensory world and where no deception 
would be thought potaible. 1 ' 

Psychic incidents from late in 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi'i life 
operate as definite imlicatots of high spiritual rank. The dream ol 
Ibn 'Arabi as spiritual fadicr in December 1721 (discussed in 
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Chapter 2) affirmed his position as successor to die Great Master. 
Some years later, near the end of his life, NJbulusi claimed to have 
had two wdqfat 9 which appear to be dreams of a supreme achieve¬ 
ment. In October 1728, he saw himself in Mecca looking upon the 
KaTxa in a sure of ruin, its walls rased to the ground. He rebuilt U 
with his own hand m a mysterious way, starting near the Black 
Stone. In the second dream, in April 1730, just under a year before 
his death, he saw people looking for the key to the Ka r ba and a 
woman standing in front of a house; she gave the key to him and he 
kept it in his bclL 11 The first dream, in particular, displays a charac¬ 
teristic reformer’s distress at the decay of the Islamic community, 
but also a high degree of coniidcnce that be has solved its problems. 


Messages from the 'world of truth’ 

These two dreams from Nibulusfs last years scarcely require the 
skill of a perceptive dream interpreter. The ullages of the ruined 
K j ba and the search for lU key are obvious in their connotations. 
Many of the dreams recorded m Islamic literature contain a simi¬ 
larly thin cloak of symbolism or relay clear messages, where there 
can be little room for speculation because of the literal nature of 
die information. The traditional pattern for the completely literal 
dream is one in which a person appears to die dreamer and delivers 
a message. The dream may be of someone who is still alive, not 
uncommonly a saintly ‘perfect believer* or Sufi guiduig shaykh, as m 
the case of some of Nibulud's disciples’ dreams. Frequently the 
dream vision is of someone who has died, either ui the recent or 
distant past, and who may or may not have been personally known 
to die dreamer, sometimes die vision is of a prophet or of a deceased 
saint, shaykh, relative, teacher or fnend. Dreams of the dead were 
widely considered to be of special value, since the deceased dwells in 
die ‘world of truth’ (dJr and so can be the bearer of trudi 

to the world of the living. 1 ’ While a single message-bearer is the 
most frequent, a really momentous message may even be carried 
by a whole company of distinguished dead, such as the Prophet 
Muhammad accompanied by groups of Companions. Rightly- 
Guided Caliphs and perhaps also earlier prophets and major saints. 
Dreams of this type, containing explicit messages, may serve a 
variety of purposes: for example, they often function as a vehicle for 
die deceased to give information about life after deadi and how he 
and others have fared, dius enhancing or damaging their reputa- 
bons.® Otherwise, they may also provide particular guidance for an 
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individual ur the community, warn or give reassurance. or luretrll 
important events. Yet, despite the numerous narratives ol literal 
dreams, relatively lew works were devoted specifically to discussion 
of them. One well-known work that lus survived in this category is 
Kitih jt-munJn {The Boot of lire Dream| by Ibu Abi al-Dunvj (d. 
894).* 1 

Tlicse message dreams have an ancient history in the Near East, 
where the dreamers receiving divmc communications in this way 
were usually ol royal or priestly status, especially significant 
males.“ In the Islamic tradition any Muslun may be die recipient ol 
a literal and true dream message and what matters is the person's 
piety radier tlun his/her position in society. The righteousness ol die 
dreamer serves as the most reliable guarantee ol the trudi being 
conveyed in the dream. 11 As John Limoreaux remarks; ‘It matters 
not whedier one is a North Alrican shoemaker, an Afghani holy 
warrior, or a menstruating woman.' 14 Yet there were attempts by 
some medieval Muslim writers to distinguish those who were die 
most likely to be among the righteous dreamers. Hie eminent 
philosopher Ibn Sini (d. 1037) echoes the ancient Near Eastern view 
dial the true dream is 'die special preserve ol kings and sage*'. 15 On 
die other hand, Sijistini, the author ol a tenth-century dream 
manual, oilers his own ranking ol the righteous, placing religious 
scholars highest among die Muslims as ‘die most tiudduT and 
ratine Iree men above slaves, men above women, veiled women 
above the unveiled, die nch above the poor and old people above die 
voung.“ 

Wlien Nabulusi relates messages from the dead in the ‘world ol 
truth’, he is obviously aware ol inherited beliefs about the signifi¬ 
cance ol a dreamer’s piety in assessing the reliabdity ol die dream. 
Yet he does not always seem concerned to evaluate a dreamer’s 
credibility and his reasons lor choosing a particular dream narrative 
arc not always clear. For example, on visiting die lamily tombs, he 
oilers his readers a short biography ol his great-grandlathcr, in 
which he tells ol Isma'il al-NabuIusi appearing in a dream vision to 
one ol his former students, Hasan al-Burini id. 1615), best known as 
die author ol a linguistic commentary on die Dtuun ol the Sufi poet 
Ibn al-Farid, on which Nabulusi himself also wrote a famous 
commentary. 17 According to Btlrini: 

I saw him after his death in a dream as though he were in a 
reception widi a company over whom he was presiding. It 
was as though 1 were standing and attending that reception. 
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Thai he heard me reading tome line* of poetry, and he laid 
10 me, ‘By God, Shaykli Hawaii, give up poetry. I have not 
wren any better poetry, but poetry has been of no benefit to 
me.' I said to him. ‘My matter, what has benefited you?' He 
said. ‘Rental of the Qur’in and prayers in the middle of die 
night.’ And, consequently, 1 gave up poetry. u 

It seems surprising that Nabulusi should select Hasan al-Burini's 
account as a record of a true dream message from his great-grandfa¬ 
ther. Burini was of humble background from northern Palestine 
and a ‘new man‘ rather dian coming from an established scholarly 
family. He appears to have been on bad terms with ‘Abd ai-Ghani’s 
grandlatlier (the sun of Isma'll), whom he disliked because of his 
acquisition of posts through inheritance rather than ability. Burini 
earned himwlf enemies who considered him to be of bad character, 
a schemer, plagiarist and drug-taker. 1 * Therefore, although he is one 
of the 'ubmJ' and dius technically qualifies as ooe who might be 
classed among the most truddul, fie hardly scents to be die pious 
model to receive true vision. So why docs Nabulusi quote him? 
Petliaps it is enough for him dial Burini is a religious scholar, whose 
work on Ibn al-Find he values; perhaps he is satisfied to reproduce a 
report by one of his great-giandfadicr's students who apparendy 
respected him. even if he did not respect Nabulusi's grandfather. He 
may feel dial the information, regardless of its source, reflects well 
on his great-grandfather and be mote concerned to quote from a 
biographical notice that is genaaily favourable. But what is the 
purpose of the dream account and how beneficial is it for Nabulusi 
to record? 

Bllrini's dream is of a common type among literal message dreams. 
Hie deceased, here the former teacher, offers advice from his knowl¬ 
edge in the 'world of trudi' of what has and lias not benefited him and 
what will benefit his living student and, by extension, odiers in the 
community. In telling about Isma'il al-Nibulusi's fate, Burini show* 
that it is a good one because he is presiding over a reception and thus 
appears to have an honoured position. Ftom his own testimony he 
has gained diis position from his piety in reciting the Qur’in and 
performing prayer, acts with which Nabulusi could feel justifiably 
pleased and which lie could be happy to have recounted. However, it 
is less obvious dial he would he happy with Slvaykh Isina'ii's dream 
denunciation of poetry as being of no rebgious benefit, when in life he 
had been noted a* a poet himself and ‘Abd al-Ghani, of course, 
remained an accomplished poet and admirer uf poetry throughout hi* 
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life. It items surprising ami unlikely dial he would he entirely satisfied 
with a dream communication that could be used to support the argu¬ 
ments of critics of poetry, including religious poetry. Among the most 
vociferous of such critics in the century after Nibulusi’s death were 
the Arahian Wahhibi reformers, among whom f Ahd Allah, son ol 
Muhammad h. r Abd al-Waldiah, expressed his concern that Muslum 
of Ins day were moved to tears by Sufi poetry, while remaining 
unmoved by recital of the Qur'in 30 Burini’s point is, presumably, 
diat, altliough bmi'll al-Xibulusa liad been a poet and saw value in 
poetry whde alive, after death he received true knowledge on the 
subject and this led him to reject his former beliefs. Therefore, it ia die 
teaching of the dream, critical of poetry, dial is being promoted as 
containing a more e n lig htened message, superseding any teaching 
from his lifetime. The dream docs appear to advance die pious repu¬ 
tation of the Nibulusis, but is otherwise hardly supportive of c Ahd al- 
Gliani’s usual opinions on poetry. 

In certain cases, literal dream messages may be utilised as a means 
of trying to settle scholarly disputes, notably over Quranic read¬ 
ings, Hudub and dieir transmission, as well as juristic and dicolog- 
ical issues. 11 Nibulusl has been recognised as contributing to the 
discussion about die validity of hadilhi transmitted in dreams. His 
general position was to endorse die view that any such ludtlh must 
be in conformity widi the Short4 and could not introduce innova¬ 
tions into the faith. Subject to this caveat, he was prepared to recog¬ 
nise the permissibility of granting tjJzas m dreams for b^dlths diat 
support similar canonical btidlths. The issue was of special impor¬ 
tance when the Prophet himself delivered the instructions dirccdy to 
die dreamer, rather dian die new hadtih being recounted by an 
intermediary. In a treatise devoted to die subject, Xabulusi records a 
dream where the Prophet gave orders to a man to break the 
Ramadan fast; die dream vision of the Prophet is accepted as 
authentic, but not the legality of acting on it and hreakmg the fast.” 
Elsewhere, during travels down die Syrian coast in 1693, Xabulusi 
recalled a dream experience related to him by die ShifiT mufti ol 
S«don. The mufti told him how diree years previously the Prophet 
had appeared to him in a dream and told him, ‘Live as you wish, for 
you will die. Love whom you wish, for you will depart. Do as you 
wish, lor you will be rewarded.' 51 Nibulusl confirms diat he has 
heard the Ifjdtlh somewhere else, but does not specify where or 
recommend any particular action in regard to it. It is quite a prob¬ 
lematic example, since it could be seen as lending itself to an 
antinnmian interpretation. Although it would be unlikely to pose 
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special difficulties for die dreamer in this instance, as a jurist respon¬ 
sible for upholding die Sharia, such a dream could have subversive 
potential for undermining the bw if it were actively followed. 
Presumably the dream is being related here as an example of divine 
favour to the mufti as dreamer and is not functioning to audienti- 
catc the haJtth for the community. 14 


Dreaming in symbols, predicting the future 

Tlir dreams so lar discussed share widi much Islamic oneiric litera¬ 
ture a concern with moral guidance and instruction, with gaining 
knowledge from beyond the mundane, sensory world about die fate 
of die deceased, widi perceiving God's blessings on human hongs and 
with enabling them to recognise the saints in dieir midst. Although 
NlbulmTs dream of his departure for Jerusalem contains a predictive 
dement, it seems more significant as a sign of divine favour and for 
deepening his spiritual insight than lor simply foretelling dial the 
tourney will take place. Yet, many dreams were considered to have 
die primary purpose of relating die future of die dreamer or of odiers. 
and dicse dreams can properly he considered the subject matter of 
oneirocxiticism (or oneuomancy as it may alternatively be termed I, 
die business of divuiation through dreams. 15 The messages of such 
predictive dreams were seldom presented literally, but the profes¬ 
sional onorocritic or oneiromancer would be expected to decipher a 
senes of symbolic imago in order to disclose die true meaning 
con tamed in diem. To aid in this task, dream manuals were compiled, 
giving lists of common symbols and their possible meaning* in a 
range of different circumstances. It was during die time of hu long 
retreat, after five years of seclusion and visionary experience, that 
‘Ahd al-GIuni al-NibuIusi compiled an oneirocritical treatise of this 
type, T</ttr jl-anJm ft ta'bir ahmartdm {The Perfuming of Human¬ 
kind through the Interpretation of Dreams), finished in 1685. The 
TaUtr was to become NibulusPs most popular work. Its wide 
circulation in manuscript was superseded by a far wider circulation 
m print after iu first publication in Cairo in 1858. Valeric Hoffman 
remarks dial the ‘rich literature on dream interpretation in Islam 
pcrlups icached its apogee’ 14 in NibulusTs work and John Lamoreaux 
affirms that it is ‘one of the truly cbssic dream manuals' and is one 
of two works that by die second half of the nineteenth century ‘had 
become the primary representatives of the Muslim tradition of 
dream interpretation'. 57 The work attracted Western scholarly atten¬ 
tion from early ui die twentieth century. 1 * 
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Nabulusi’s famous book o! dreams was the fruit of a king tradi¬ 
tion of Arab and Islam* dream interpretation (ft fkfr). Commenting 
on medieval Arab lexicographers' views on tiic meaning of /j‘fcfr, 
Lamorcaux notes some of their less likely explanations before 
concluding: 

A more probable explanation of the word*! usage would 
take it in it* etymological sense. The act of U : btr is the act of 
‘making the dream pass' from one state to another. It 
entails the ‘transferring’ of the dream from its symbol to its 
meaning, from tlse sign to die signified. We might even call 
diis process an act of ‘translating’ die dream, a usage paral¬ 
leled in Syriac, where the causative form of the same root 
(j'fciir) is used in expressions such as d‘bar men lesbCmO 
'ebrOyO l-ynumOyd (‘he translated from Hebrew into 
Greek’). 1 * 

The roots of Mbit may well be in ancient Near Eastern diought on 
die subject and certainly have a strong foundation in die Greek onei- 
romancy of late antiquity. 40 However, Muslim practitioners of die 
art look consciously to the models for dreamers and oneirocritks 
provided by die prophets affirmed in die Qur’an. 

The most familiar Qur'inic connection of dream niterprelation 
widi prophecy is in die ease of die Prophet Joseph, to whom God 
gives die miraculous ability to interpret dreams. When Joseph tells 
his father Jacob of bis dream of eleven planets, the sun and moon 
bowing down before him, Jacob assures his son: ‘So will your Lord 
choose you and leach you to interpret dreams' (sQra 1, v. 6). The 
word rendered as ‘dreams' is j//J dith, for whiih a possible interpre¬ 
tation suggested is ’events', later coming to signify ‘predictions*. 41 
Joseph not only comprehends his own dreaming, but also die 
dreams of others: of his prison companions (stlra 12, v. 36) and of 
die Pharaoh (stlra 12, v. 43), whose famous dream of seven fat and 
seven lean catde, seven green and seven dry ears of com is inter¬ 
preted as dcpictmg the years of plenty followed by famine. Joseph's 
prophetic superiority is highlighted by his cxtraorduiary insight into 
what seemed to die Pharaoh's Egyptian councillor* to be merely 
‘confused dreams' (j JghJth dhbim), incapable of being deciphered, 
a category to which many dreams would be assigned by Muslim 
interpreter*. 

Prophet Muhammad was similarly credited with inspired knowl¬ 
edge of the real meaning of dreams, including his own, as, for 
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example, on the eve of the battle of Ufaud (March 625), fought on 
and in the vicinity of the hiU of Ufaud outside Medina and viewed at 
beat as an indecisive encounter between the Muslims and their 
Meccan opponents, at worst as a defeat for the burgeoning Islamic 
community. Tlir Prophet told his companions his dream: lie saw 
himself wearing a strong breast-plate, but his sword was cracked. 
There were cows being slaughtered and a ram that he was driving in 
front of him. He interpreted his dream to mean dial die strong 
breast-plate was Medina and the cracked sword a sign that he 
would be wounded in batde; the cows represented the Muslim 
martyrs about to die at Ubud and the ram was die leader of the 
Muslim army, the Prophet’s unde Hamza, who was to be the most 
famous martyr of this batde. 42 

Muslim dream interpreters clearly felt the need to boost dicir 
credentials by promoting themselves as the heirs of exemplary 
prophetic oneirochtics. Nevertheless, a constderabk body of oneiro- 
cribcs, at least from die early eleventh century up to Nabulusi himself, 
show a reliance on their prc-Lslamic, non-propbetic precursors for 
dicir analysis of dream symbols. Geert van Gelder has noted typical 
aspects of their approach to the task: 

A general characteristic of the Arabic dream-books ls that 
almost anything can mean nearly everything, a result partly 
of the compdatory nature of these books and also of the 
inventiveness of the contributors wlio exploited die inter¬ 
pretive potential of metonymy, metaphor and paronomasia 
nr false etymology, which arc dicir favonte tools, together, 
of course, with Qur’dnic and other allusions. 45 

Sometimes a symbol may offer die interpreter an opportunity to 
combine these devices, as when Nibulusi treats die dream image of a 
crown (U/) as a metaphorical representation of ’knowledge’ and ‘the 
Qur’in’ and also a metonvm for a ‘lung’. 44 Some of diese ‘favorite 
tools' have a long history in divination from dreams in ancient Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. Notably, die attempt to provide etymological 
explanations, however improbably contrived, is to be seen in die 
Assyrian Drcjm-Book from the great library of Assurhampal. For 
example, in a section on eating various types of bud, it is related of 
die dreamer: ‘If he cats a raven: mcomc will come (in). 441 The words 
‘raven’ {drib at) and ‘income* (trbu) arc given a pseudo-linguistic rela- 
bondup in an effort to justify die predicted outcome of an unlikely 
dream. However, income being acquired or lost is a common 
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pmixtion in both die Assyrian and Liter Islamic dream manuals of 
symbol* dreams. Other common predictions ore, os might be 
expected, of length of life, fortune, offspring and social sunn. A 
common feature in both Assyrian and Islamic oneirocriticism is for 
the prediction to be affected by the dreamer s action, such as eating, 
being given, carrying or wearing the symbol seen us the dream. Meta¬ 
morphosis, in which the dreamer turns into the symbol, is also shared 
by both sets of mterpreters. Thus die Assyrian Drtam-Book reads: ‘li 
a man turns into a lion: !o|sses and |,... If a man turns into a do(g 
and (?) :| and die countries will... agauist him; the palace wdl sec 

distress and his crimc/punishment [will be heavy! rll** 44 Nibulusa, 
following other Muslim mterpreters, not mfrequrndy discusses such 
changes of shape and their significance. The way in which die inter - 
pretation ij iiructuicd is Ami similar in the two uaditioni- The usual 
pattern is a pnnasu, lor example ‘If a nun wears luih-aml-uaJi,’ 
followed by die apodtuu, ‘Such-and-such will happen-' This bask 
structure and method appear to undergo remarkably little diangc 
through to Nabulusi's compilation in the 1680s, although direct 
links to the ancient tradition remain elusive. 

More tangible u the debt to the Greek tradition and espccullv to 
the Onerro.fi/Kj of Artemidorus of Daldis from tlie second century 
ce, die only Greek dream manual from this period still extant in full. 
An adapted Arab* version of it became available in die Hindi 
century and is usually attributed to the Nestorian Christian physi¬ 
cian Hunayn b. Isfaiq (d. 877). 4r The translator saw fit ti> alter the 
text m places where Artemidorus’s polytheistic beliefs would have 
caused offence to monotheist readers, whedicr Muslim, Christian or 
Jewish. Tims references to the gods of die Greek pandieon are trans¬ 
muted into mentions of AlUh or of His angels, and pagan sacrificial 
ntuals are changed into Muslun ones, such as those of 'Id j/-A dbH. 4 * 
However, die diagnosis by Artemidocus of many dream images 
proved non-problematic and could be incorporated freely into die 
Arabic dream-books with more or less acknowledgement. Where 
particular explanations were not pdlagcd intact, Muslim oneiro- 
critics used Axtcnudorus’s method of seeking out supposed similari¬ 
ties between symbols seen in the dream and whatever dicy might be 
thought to sigeufy. An example of Aitemidorus’s reasoning is as 
follows: ‘Bugs arc symbols of cares and anxieties. For bugs, like 
anxieties, also keep people awake at night.’ 4 * This type of use of 
analogy, along widi puns and other forms of wordplay, was readily 
exteuded by Arab writers to fit new Islamic symbols. They would 
have presented few difficulties fur Nibulusi, himself a skilled 
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rhetorician; and per hap* he would have seen in them a further 
incentive to take an interest in traditional oneirocntical writing* in 
addition to ho obvious concern to help others understand the signif¬ 
icance of any divine communications through dream*. 

The Muslim interpreters varied m tlieir readiness to accept the 
contribution of Artemidorus and other non-Muslim sources. At one 
end of the spectrum of views, the eleventh-century Miliki jurist 
Qavr awani claimed reliance on the traditional material of the early 
Islamic. community and professed to ignore the ancient pagan heri¬ 
tage/" At the other extreme end, the phdosoplier Ihn SifiS openly 
expressed his preference for Greek interpretation and his use of the 
Oneimcrttiedy although lie added some material culled from the 
opinions of the Arab*/ 1 Nibulusa follows the middle path, set by 
those interpreters who draw on both Muslim and non-Muslim 
authorities without clearly privdeging Arabic Islamic sources over 
others. The major influence on him in adopting this approach is the 
famous manual composed by Dinawari for Caliph al-Qidir biTlah 
Jr. 991-1031), a massive compilation completed in 1008 and listed 
in die 7 Vpr as one of Nibuluai's sources. 11 Dinawari admitted 
drawing on ancient Near Eastrxu and Indian material, as well as on 
Artcmidonia and on Christian and Jewish authorities in addition to 
Muslim views. However, Nahulusi was not alone among later 
writers in recording his debt to Dinawari, while remaining vague 
about, and apparently uninterested in, die origins of much of the 
older author's information. He is more inclined to refer to views of 
‘the ancients' or ‘the unbelievers’ rather than to specific writings/ 3 
Yet his awareness of an infidel source of knowledge dut he relays 
does not appear to trouble him unduly and, for die most part, he 
makes no distinction between Islamic and non-lslamic dream 


The Perfuming of Humankind 

There is very little originality in Nibulusl's The Perfuming of 
Humankind nor docs he claim any. It is perhaps ironic that his best- 
known book contains so litde of himself, but actually represents the 
latest contribution to a conservative tradition. The Islamic 
oneirocritical treatises conform to a standard pattern and it would 
not really have been feasible for Nabulusi to be accepted as an 
authority widun the genre, had he departed from die conventional 
content of such works. Yet he docs nodiing to satisfy us as to his 
deeper motivation in authoring for popular use a book that depends 
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on old non-Sufi, and even non-Lslatnic, methods of interpretation. It 
remains something of a mystery as to why lie should do so at a time 
when he is so convinced of being ‘opened’ to the Divine in his own 
dreams and visions, and thus able to have his own mystical insights 
to guide him to diagnose others* expeneners. Why should lie then 
wish to cull sec mid'-hand information to pass on for the wider public 
to consult? Perhaps he is conscious that he can only give direct help 
to a limited number of initiates, but feels some commitment to assist 
lire general reader in making sense of dreams without access to a 
spiritual guide. Presumably he docs not sec too serious an incompat¬ 
ibility between a mystical means of divination and inherited 
wisdom. In any case, his personal standing as a visionary, and 
indeed a people’s taint, is likely to have gained respect fur his much- 
consulted compilation. 

In substance tlse Td^tir differs hardly at all from earlier dream 
manuals, but there is an obvious difference in organisation. In older 
wurks the lists of dream symbols would commonly be grouped 
together in a descending hierarchical order, typicaDy God, then His 
prophets, angels, early Muslims and symbols associated with Islam 
such as Qur'lmc turds and Pillars, various humans, animals, plants, 
ininimatc being* and natuial phenomena. However, Nabulusi 
realised dial this was not die man convenient, user-friendly form 
for reference and propoied instead an encyclopaedia-style arrange¬ 
ment. He explains: 


I wanted to compile a book on diii subject that would be 
organised according to die letters of the alphabet in order to 
make it easy for everyone to have ready access to it. I saw a 
bonk compiled in this manner by Ibn Ghannim — may God 
have mercy on him. He had followed this method 
throughout his work, but it was a brief treatment that 
would not quench the thirsa of those desirous of under¬ 
standing.' 4 


Thus Ibn Ghannim (d. 1275 or 1294) appears to have been the first 
to compute an encyclopaedia of dreams, of which manuscripts 
survive under several tides.” However, his book seems compara¬ 
tively little known and it is Nabulusi who popularises the 
encyclopaedic ‘key to dreams*. 

In die introductory section to the Td'ftr, Nibulusi follows his 
predecessors in expounding dream theory, presenting a typology of 
dreams and underlining general principles to be adhered to in order 
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to enable the interpreter and the dreamer to achieve a successful 
analysis. In discussing die predisposition of dreamers to certain 
kinds of dreams, he repeats the ideas of Galen (without referring ti> 
him by name) regarding the influence of the four humours on the 
dreaming process. If black bile were predominant in the dreamer’s 
constitution, Nibulusi observes that he would then see misfortunes, 
blackness and horrors in the dream; if yellow bile, he would see fire, 
lights and blood; if phlegm, he would see whiteness, waters, rivers 
and waves; and, if blood, he would sec drink, winds and stringed 
and wind instruments/* Absorbing a combination of Greek and 
Islamic rationale for the causes of dreams, Nibulusi notes various 
other explanations of dream types. For example, useless and indeci¬ 
pherable dreams are identified predictably as origuiatmg from Satan; 
he relates a ftadw/r in which a man told the Prophet of a dream in 
which his head was cut off and lie was following it, die devilish stuff 
of nightmares. Other dreams are diagnosed as reflecting normal 
human needs, as when die hungry man dreams of eating. Still others 
are die product of worries and desires or have natural physiological 
causes, such as the wet dreams of adolescence. Dreams may also be 
produced by outside intervention in die dreamer's life and can be the 
work of sorcerers.* 7 All diesc varieties arc not die concern of die 
oncirocritk, although they might conceivably be relevant to physi¬ 
cians or to spiritual guides. Neither are literal ‘true dreams' of rele¬ 
vance here, but only those that contain symbolic truth. 

Nibulusi lays down stringent requirements fur the dream inter¬ 
preter. It is not a role that can be played by anyone who has access 
to a reference book of dream symbols, hut makes considerable 
demands, both m terms of learning and of personality, and necessi¬ 
tates sensitivity and discernment: ‘He ii to conceal people's faults, 
listen to the question in fuD, distinguish between the noble and 
humble, go slowly and not hurry in giving his answer/ f * He adds even 
more cautionary advtcr. The interpreter is expected tu be a scholar of 
die Qur'an and HaJttb , but also be familiar with popular culture and 
die speech of ordinary people. He should avoid int er p re t i ng dreams 
at times when people have religious duties to perform and should take 
pains to explain the dreams in a way appropriate to die dreamer’s 
position in sexiety, religion and ethnicity. 

How can one know that a dream is indeed true? Nibulusi notes 
certain signs of trudi and gives examples of categories of humans 
and other creatures tliat are to be believed* if they speak in a dream: 
a dead family member, an infant {who docs not know how to lie), 
animaLs and birds, but not liars such as astrologers and soodisaycr*. 
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He also cautions again.*! making assumptions based on an appaxent 
meaning, since the real meaning could actually be the opposite. 
Weeping might indicate joy and laughter could be a sign of misery. 

The body of die text, with its lists of dream symbols in alphabet¬ 
ical order, reveals a number of factors to be taken into consideration 
in interpreting. Not only are the images affected by the identity of 
die dreamer, his or her age, gender, character, social status, state ol 
health or wealth, but they are also affected by his or her actions and 
die actions of persons and other beings represented in the dream. 
Further effects on die interpretation will come from visions of die 
time and place of the dream events and any Other variable character¬ 
istics, such as die quantity; for example, if die dream symbol is 
snow, the meaning may be determined by whether it is a light scat¬ 
tering or deep snowdrifts. 

While all these factors may influence the reading of die dream, 
dicrc arc certain common meanings that recur. These include pre¬ 
dictions about good fortune or calamities, power or humiliation, 
wealdi or poverty, health or illness, fertility or barrenness, faith or 
unbelief, attacks of enemies or friendship and love, and receiving 
mercy or punishment* Frequent actors are God, rulers, relatives, 
friends and enemies. It can be seen from the repertoire of symbols 
and their meanings that die resulting interpretations are designed to 
address the usual human concerns and m diis dicy have much in 
common with die popular astrologers, whom Nibuluu condemns 
as liars. Although symbolism could be used in a way suited to die 
spiritually elect, it can, and generally does, meet the needs of die 
‘veiled' masses. 


An encyclopaedia of God*s signs 

Nabulusi* s encyclopaedia of God's signs is certainly easy to use, but 
the new arrangement may affect the reader’s perception of the 
dream symbols. In the earlier dream manuals die hierarchical luting 
preserves die sense of special significance attached to dreams of 
God, holy persons and symbols of Islam. This sense is lo«t when die 
reader looks up die desired item in an alphabetical list and finds, for 
example, diat ‘Allah 1 is immediately followed by ‘die fa! tail of a 
ewe* {<r/)v Jl al-shdt) and 'Muhammad' by ‘a camel-borne litter' 
{mubmal). The effect could be to make a routine practice out of 
consulting a *key to dieams' where die images of God and His 
prophets become devalued, placed next to trivial and mundane 
obtecix. On the other hand, it is possible for the reader ti> discover 
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chat even the everyday dream of a sheep's tad can be a prediction of 
'abundant grace* or ‘beneficial knowledge'.” The traditional 
process of searching for underlying similarities enable* the uiter- 
preter to make a connection between the valued fatty meat and 
God's blessings in the form of grace or knowledge. However, a 
dream of God may not in every instance be a positive sign of Divine 
favour, but may indicate the very opposite or relate to ordinary 
worldly matters. Tlir dreamer who flees from God is not only die 
worshipper who will abandon prayer, but ‘if he has a father, he wdl 
be disrespectful to him, and, li he is a slave, he will run away and 
escape from his master'" By an allegorical reading, die relationship 
between God and the human being is understood to refer to earthly 
human relationships where God represents the fadicr or master 
figure. 

There are a number of factors that determine whether the vision 
of God, or sometimes hearing His voice widi or without a vision, 
can be interpreted as an augury of good. Included among these 
factors is the state of tlse dreamer's heart. Nabuluti asserts near die 
beginning of the entry an 'Allih': 

It is a good indication for one who sees Him in His might 
and splendour and in all His mcocnparahtlity. This is a 
propitious sign for his life in diis world, and an assurance of 
his faith in the next. If he sees Him in a different manner, 
the vision of God shows die evil of his heart, especially if He 
does not speak to him.* 1 

He later remarks: 

Whoever sees that God speaks to him and he is ahlc to look 
at Him, he is one on whom God will have mercy and to 
whom He will grant grace. Whoever sees diat he looks at 
God, he will behold Him in die after-life, and whoever secs 
that he stays with Him, he will obtain His mercy and 
achieve martyrdom, if he desires it, and realise whatever he 
hopes for in diis life and the next. Whoever sees that God 
ctnhraces him or kisses him or kisses one of his Limbs, he 
will obtain the reward that he desires/ 2 

These remarks endorse die view that it is possible for die sincere 
believer to experience a true dream of God, actualised with His 
attributes of might and splendour and without tracr of 
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anthropomorphism, and dial dus dream may contain valid visual, 
aural and tangible elements. Il llius supports ihc audientkity and 
blessed nature uf die dreams ill many ol those brought near Hi God. 
An example illustrative of several auspicious features m a vision ol 
God is recounted by RltibihAii Buqli (iL 1209), celebrated Penian 
Sufi of Shirac 

I saw God manifest to me as though he were giving condo¬ 
lences. Then he came to me, and with him were all the 
prophets, messengers, angels and saints, and he took me by 
the hand and brought me to the world of majesty and 
beauty, in a presence with gaidern and happiness." 

Ruzbilun further relates that God spoke to him, saying dial dus was 
how his dcadi would be. Hie oueirocritic would note as positive 
dial die mystic both saw and heard God, the form in which God was 
manifested. God’s acuon in taking him by die hand, and the pres¬ 
ence of prophets, angels and saints. However, in keeping with die 
genre of oncirucritical writing, Nibulusi mentions no records of hit 
personal experiences. Had he wished, he could surely have provided 
numerous examples, including his own visions from diia period in 
his hfe. but diey are deliberately not disclosed to diosc unprepared 
to comprehend them. 

A veil separating the dreamer from God may or may not have 
negative impbcatinns. Nlbulusi notes dial it may be a sign of inno¬ 
vation (hnfj) and error and indeed an ill omen diat die dreamer will 
commit grave sms. Yet later in the entry inconsistent statements 
appear to have been inserted to the effect that it is a sign of the 
soundness of the dreamer’s faith if he hears God speak to him only 
from behind a veil and does not see Him. If he secs God, there ts a 
fault in his religious belief, a view presumably reflecting die Sunni 
dogma that God will be seen only in the afterlife. Nabulud appears 
to have pieced these comments into die interpretation here, drawing 
direedy from older works that are not necessarily in line with his 
own opinions.** He also borrows the concept of symbols being 
reciprocal so that if, for example, the dreamer sees diat God is 
displeased with him, dus informs him of his parents’ displeasure, 
but. if he sees that lus parents are displeased, this actually signifies 
God’s displeasure. Similarly, he adopts die idea that a dreamer may 
see an action or situation portending certain consequences or he 
may see die consequences; therefore, he writes: 'Whoever sees dial 
God is angry with him, will fall from a high position and, if he were 
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to see that he fell from a wall or sky or mountain, that would show 
God's anger with him.' 15 

Metamorphosis of the dreamer into the dream image has been 
noted as frequently analysed even in ancient Assyria, but it is dearly 
a more sensitive issue when the unage is of God. Nihulusi docs not 
expand on the topic, but merely says, 'Whoever secs as if he becomes 
the Real (al-Haqq) - may He be praised and exalted - will be guided 
to the straight path.'" The reader may sense uncomfortable echoes 
of Halli|'s famous exclamation, 'AnJ j l-Hjqq (I am the Real)', and 
note the risks of confusion with the dangerous heresy of belief in 
bulul, God's indwelling m a human, which Nibulusi had been so 
anxious to reject in die Fatb. TTie terse statement here can serve as a 
reminder that such a dream metamorphosis is purely symbolic and a 
sign of Divine guidance free of any hint of blasphemy. 


Dreams of mosques, shrines and holy a tics 

Images of certain kinds of places or ol specific places may be ol great 
consequence in a dream. However, their exact significance may 
depend on a number of variables. Thus Nibulusi writes of a dream 
image of God being seen in a place: 

As for a dicophany occurring in a particular place, diis 
sometimes shows that it will be rebuilt, if it is in ruins, or 
that it will be ruimd, if its building is standing. If the people 
of that place are wrongdoers, revenge will be taken on 
them. If they are wronged, they will obtain justice. Some¬ 
times die vision of Him points to a specified place having a 
git at lung or a tyrant taking control of it or a valued scholar 
or physician coming to that place. 47 

The argument proceeds by die pairing of opposites and by casdy 
deciphered allegory. The variables affecting the prediction here are 
the current state of the place and die character of die inhabitants. 
Visions related to a particular location could commonly be ctlcd as a 
way of justifying Divine favour allegedly shown to it and. therefore, 
its suitability as a centre of rule or learning or as a plate ol 
pilgrimage. Not surprisingly, reports of dieophantes or, more 
commonly, dreams of prophets, saints and early IslamiL figures 
occur in the literature on the merits of various cities and 

regions, and diey appear constantly in claims intended to promote 
acceptance ol a certain shrine or holy grave as against rival sitrs. 
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Dreaming of places is often symbolic of persons associated with 
them. Therefore, to dream of a mosque is often to dream of 'uljmJ' 
and their actions or of matters related to die dreamer's dealings with 
diem." To dream of specific mosques, such as die Aqsi Mosque in 
Jerusalem or the Umayyad Mosque m Damascus, may indicate 
travel to diem or it may represent ‘w/amJ’ or rulers in their vicinity." 
b the same way, a dream of a shrine may signify its saintly 

occupant and it may even be a sign that die dreamer is marked out 
for sainthood/' This entry is one of very few in the Tsttr in which 
Nibulusl relates his interpretation of an actual dream where he 
acted as a consultant interpreter. Even so, he docs not disclose die 
identities of his clients, but simply records: 

A man told me: ‘Yesterday I saw a shrine building which 
four men were wanting to demolish and they demolished 
it.' 1 said to him: ‘An *alim will die and his four descendants 
will be destroyed by certain of them defeating odirrs.' It is 
generally agreed dial die next day an e 2 ltm from a village 
near Damascus died - may God have mercy on him. 71 

Nabulusi docs not tell us whether die second part of his predic¬ 
tion came true. Was there a family dispute after die '2/trtr * death/ 
If so, what was it about? Perhaps it concerned inheritance or succes¬ 
sion to a teaching post or appointment to an official role in a tariqj 
branch. Whatever may have been the case, N&bulusi does not seem 
interested in die details, but only in demonstrating his own powers 
as an interpreter of dreams. Even though he was spending much of 
his tunc in seclusion at his house during diis period, he was not 
totally isolated from contact with the community and may have had 
msider information. However, he wished to present himself as 
someone who had miraculous insight radier than knowledge 
acquired by conventional means. 

To dream of large and inhabited places, especially cities, is gener¬ 
ally considered a positive sign in die Arabic oneixocxideal tradition, 
whereas to dream of places in ruins and of villages is usually nega¬ 
tive. Gcert van Gdder remarks that ‘in the case of die town in 
general die oneirocritics seem to agree: it stands, first of all, for 
protection and safety. Very often this notion is accompanied by 
others such as civriizatioci, learning and authority; or those who 
possess diese things: scholars and rulers.* 72 Again, there is this link 
between placet and persons: dreaming of entering a ruined city may 
pouit to a dearth of t uldmi P or the death or injustice of the ruler. 
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wink a thriving dty ts one with many scholar*. 71 In his relatively 
long entry on the city (madhid), Nibulusi also lists the meaning of 
visions of particular cities and regions, not all of than appearing in 
earlier oncirocrickt' lists. 74 A number augur well: for example, to 
dream of being in Nibulusi's home town of Damascus is a sign dial 
God will bestow His blessing and grace on die dreamer/ 1 However, 
a few are more ambiguous or even negative. In some cases deduction 
by faLse etymology may provide an explanation for an interpreta¬ 
tion, but in odicr cases Nibulusi may simply be expressing popular 
views or his own feelings about particular places. When he writes 
diat one who dreams of Mount Hermon, the Jordan and Lake 
Tiberias can expect to travel or perhaps to be humiliated, he may be 
giving voice to contemporary fears because these areas of soudiern 
Syria and northern Palestine were wild and quite dangerous for 
travellers in his day/ 4 Obvious religious hostility is apparait in 
interpreting a dream of Christian Europe as indicating blindness of 
heart and pleasure-seeking. 77 Dislike of ShTism, perhaps mixed with 
racial prqudicc, seems to be present ui the pronouncement dial to 
dream of bang in Persia indicates slander and insolence." 1 The 
tension* in Damascus between the local Sunni population and 
Persian pilgrims jorning die hjfj caravan have already been noted. 77 

The expectation might then be diat dreams of the Holy Cities of 
Arabia arc Likely to be propitious. Nibulusi devotes a separate short 
entry to Medina and interprets the image entirely in positive terms 
as a sign of the dreamer repairing and bcuig forgiven, obtaining 
mercy, being freed from care and enjoying a good life. 11 ’ However, a 
dream of Mecca yields a greater variety of interpretations. While 
they are generally baiefkial to the dreamer, they arc not always 
indicative of a good spiritual state. This is because the interpretation 
may also depend on the dreamer’s character. A vision of Mecca in 
ruins may be a sign of guilt, showing the dreamer’s neglect of 
prayer. 11 Despite die connection of the dty widi the for;/, dreaming 
of Mecca is read only as a sign that the dreamer will become a 
pilgrim, if he actually secs dial he is on the road to Mecca. The 
oneixccritic can predict quite different outcomes by making links 
between Mecca and various events in the formative period of 
Islamic history, and lie sometimes employs allegory tn exiaul the 
reading to secular matters. Thus, if die dreamer is a slave, the vision 
may mean that he will be freed ‘because God - may He be exalted - 
will release him from his oppressors’; the interpreter here finds a 
connection between Mecca and die oppression of the Prophet's 
followers, including slaves, before the emigration to Medma, and 
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al*o aavocuce* die Holy City and liberation with the coming of 
Islam. In addition, there may be other non-religious cocinotations of 
seeing Mecca in the dream, iuch as gaining a high position from the 
sultan, God standing in the place of die rnlcr and his home in die 
place of the palace. 


Dreams of prophets and caliphs, of scorpions and spiders 

A rich variety ol dream symbols do in fact indicate people, while 
dreams of people may indicate themselves or something entirely 
different. They arc often subjected to allegorical interpretation so 
diat a dream of a teacher actually represents a sultan, while a 
teacher ol young boys may stand for a prince oc even a hum ex and 
seller of sparrows. 12 Dreams of persons by occupation arc common 
in Islamic dream manuaLs and N&hulusi follows die luie ol his 
predecessors in his discussion of them, including the dicam inter¬ 
preter, whose image is understood a* a sign connected with solving 
problems and acquiring knowledge.*' There are also dreams ol 
people dial arc viewed as relating to the dreamer's own material or 
mural condition. Nihulusi remarks ihat, when someone dreams ol a 
person he does not know ui a stale o i wakefulness, this can be God's 
wav of givuig die dreamer an insight into himself and informing him 
as to whether his actions axe good or bad.** The dream in this caw 
serves os a means of ethical guidance. 

The only persons to be identified by name in the Ta l flr are 
prophets, the four nghdy-guidcd caliphs and women of the Prophet's 
household. It is a mark of the highly conservative nature uf the 
oncirocritical tradition dial no specific individuals are mentioned 
after the first generation of Muslims. It is remarkable that no bier 
rulers, sdiobrs or, indeed, Sufis figure in the lists of symbols, not 
even the most famous of die saints whose names occur regularly in 
die literature of mystical experience. In general, dreams of die 
prophets and early Muslims are considered to be auspicious, but this 
is more likely to he die case if the dreamer is ol good character. Tims 
a dream of prophets can be understood as a prediction of salvation 
for the pious, while a vision of the Prophet Muhammad’s Compan¬ 
ions is said to he a sign of belief in dian and of following their 
>umu; diev arc symbolic of lose and biotlierhood, happiness and 
security from enmity and envy.“ 

In analysing dreams of particular prophets and caliphs, the 
oneuocntic is concerned to identity dicir special qualities and relate 
these and dicir life events to the dreamer's life and character. With 
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regard to the early caliphs, the interpretation lias a conventional 
Sunni slant. Caliphs Abu Bakr and TUnar are held up as ideal 
models, dreams of them being largely positive signs and evidence ol 
a good spiritual state; the image of Abu Bakr is understood as a sign 
ol following the truth, while that of \fmar is taken to mean success 
and achievement in the world combined with service to religion 
and an ascetic lifestyle. 1 * The visions of Caliphs TJthmftn and 'Ali 
may also have a beneficent aspect, the symbol of 'Uthra&n indicating 
a dev otion to learning and total forsaking of this world, and a dream 
of r All pointing to similar qualities in the dreamer and possible 
victory over enemies.* 7 However, they can also be a reminder of 
corruption and stnic entering the Islamic community. With refer¬ 
ence to f Udimin, the following note of caution is sounded: 

If he sees him exchanging and selling, the dreamer is one 
of die students of this world. He adorns himself with 
knowledge and earns his Living by it, but he is not a real 
scholar. If he sees Utlimin killed in his house, theu he 
curses the family of the Prophet (PBUH) and he feels no love 
for than. One who sees him in die city or market will be 
ranked with the martyrs and righteous and will acquire 
knowledge, but one who secs him surrounded in his house 
has wronged a great scholar. 11 

Similarly, the visum of 'All could also be an ill omen, especially d it 
involved a metamorphosis: 

If he (the dreamer! sees that he clunges into the caliph, dien 
it will not be fortunate for him, unless he is otic of diosc 
who should be caliph. If he is not, he will be humbled and 
see people rise above him who were in his service and his 
enemies will curse bun. 1 ' 

People may also be represented in the TJftr and earlier dream- 
books by a wide array of other creatures. Animals, buds and insects 
may be symbols of a person of a certain social standing, religion, 
ethnic origin, occupation or character. Sometimes the same symbol 
may stand for very different categories of people: for example, a bull 
or ox (i titdwr) nuy be a tribal leader or a workman, while a donkey 
may be a slave, a boy or a wife/' Tlic interpreter ls looking for char¬ 
acteristics dial his community will perceive as shared between the 
creature and the person symbolised. It is not difficult to see such 
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connection! being nude between a mnrpuin and a slanderer or 
enemy who is a relative, nor doci it lake much imagination to trace 
the link between a spider and a weaver, or even ‘an accursed woman 
who decs from her husband's bed!'’ 1 But the view that ‘almost 
anything can mean nearly everything' appears to be confirmed by 
NibulutTs statement that *if he (die dreamer) secs the spider falling 
from the roof, it ii a sign of heavy rain'.* 1 

Given that Nabulusi is die compiler of a great deal of traditional 
lore in die Ttftlr, to what extent did he share in die religious, racial 
and class prejudices and misogymstic oudook that he purveys? Hie 
older manuals contain much material dial is derogatory towards 
Christians and Jews, Persians and other non-Arabs, women, 
working-das* men and slaves. Nabulusi could have cut this out, hut 
generally chose not to do so. Consequendy, he still writes, for 
instance, that a Jewish woman may appear in die symbolic dream 
form of a female rat.’' 

Yet Nabulusi, from the evidence of his behaviour and odier writ¬ 
ings, does not emerge as an obviously narrow-minded woman- 
hater. racist, snob and bigot. He maintains good relations with 
(Tirntiatis in his humi*Land, corresponding warmly in Liter lift with 
die Patriarch of Antioch and enjoying the company of monks at 
Bethlehem during his travcLs in Palestine.* 4 His tolerant attitude 
regarding the treatment of Jews and Christians is plain, for example 
in his treatise on their religious status {1692) and as early as the Path 
(1674).** When he expresses hostility, it is on political rather than 
religious grounds, notably in criticisms of Serbian Christians as a 
direat to die Ottoman Islamic state.* As for racial prejudices, 
Nabulusi is obviously proud to be Arab, but, where he displays 
anger towards any odier race, it is usually towards certain Turks 
associated with die anti-Sufi Kidi/adeLis. It is not towards Turks in 
general, a number being included among his disciples and friends/’ 
Moreover, class-conscious snobbery is deplorable in his eyes, shown 
in his high esteem of die poor ecstatic* and concern widi a pure spir¬ 
itual state rather dun worldly social status. Finally, dierc seems no 
strong reason to accuse f Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi of misogyny, 
even if it were to be admitted diat he spent more time in the 
company of like-minded men diau o! women and was probably 
content with diis arrangement. It would hardly be unusual in die 
Damascene society of his day, however enemies might mtrrpret iL 
The sources are naturally reticent, but NibulusFs high regard lor hn 
mother is acknowledged, as well as his loving fatherly relationship 
with his daughters. The one event dial amid have alfectrd his 
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outlook at the lime of writing die Ta'ftr was bis divorce from his 
first wife in the year of its completion. 

However, it remains unlikely diat Nabulusi seriously adopted a 
number of the views inherited bv him from a thoroughly conserva¬ 
tive tradition. More probably he feels obligated to pass on, without 
personal judgements, a body of oneirocritical knowledge accumu¬ 
lated over the centuries. The Perfuming of HumjnkmJ is a remark¬ 
able, and still popular, guidebook to the interpretation of dreams, 
but in it the individual self of c Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi has been 
suppressed to the point of virtual annihilation. 
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'Outwardly in the world* 

Shortly before his emergence from llic long retreat in his house, 
f Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi wrote a letter to a friend in Istanbul He 
told him dial he had now decided to abandon exoteric learning and 
devote himself entirely to die pursuit of esoteric knowledge. 1 TTui 
might not be obvious from all of his subsequent writings. Bakri 
Aladdin has observed diat some 25 works composed m the wven 
years following die end ol his retreat show continuity with hit 
previous production rather than a dramatic change. 2 It is, however, 
quite understandable diat a man of Nlbulust's scholarly standing, 
in his late forties, cannot simply shake off years of scholarly prac¬ 
tice, however enthusiastic his resolve to listen to the voice ol the 
unseen world. Consequently, his scholarship continues to underpin 
his writing and docs not allow him to focus solely on mystical 
insights. Nevertheless, the letter serves as a declaration of die 
increasing value be places on mystical approaches to knowledge as 
against exoteric study; it need not be taken too literally as a matter 
of intent. 

At dm point Ndbulusi was prepared to re-enter die world widuxit die 
prop of a confined, secluded space to isolate luiri troin distratixms and 
help him to concentrate on Divmc realities. When, in 1687. he resumed a 
public hfr, he advanced to a new level of spirituality in which lie sought 
to put mto effect die ciglidi Naqdiabandi principle, aiming to achieve 
‘solitude m a crowd’ (khjhiut ibr anfuman). From this time onwards he 
would hope to be constantly mindful of die seeker's spiritual journey 
and rememb e r diat, ‘diough outwardly it ct in die world, inwardly n is 
with God’.* Urn period would demand of him even greater self-disci¬ 
pline and devotion to maintain a God-cunsoous state in die face of 
exposure to die vcneratuxi ol disciples and believers in his saindy 
powers, as well as die open attacks of his enemies. 
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Between 1687 and 1689 Nabuluti continued this more open life¬ 
style in Damascus, teaching and leading others on the path to God. 
Then, m the late summer of 1689, he embarked on the first ol a 
series of journeys that he undertook intermittently over a period of 
about 11 years, ending in 1700. All these journeys involved travel 
witlun his Syrian homeland, but also, on his longest journey, in 
Egypt and the Hiji* to the Holy Cities of Arabia. Thu chapter 
examines Nabulusi's life and work during this period, while 
Chapter 6 explores some Sufi elements of interest in the accounts 
tliat he left of hiv travels, contained in four nblii. 

It is tempting to detect a certain numerological significance in 
the pattern of Nabulusi's life, at least from around the age of 40 
years. From this point, cnocal mundane and spiritual events 
appear to be connected in seven-year periods into relative old age. 
although this is only approximate and there may be a slight 
overlap at times between the periods. A pattern seems to emerge 
more dearly when viewed in terms of the Islamic calendar years. 
The apparent first cyde begins with the seven-year solitary retreat 
from 1091 to 1098 AH. The second cycle may then run from the 
end of retreat until Nabulusi’s departure from Damascus on 1 
Muharram 1105 (2 September 1693), intending to perform the 
bajf. It marks the beginning of a period of 'solitude in a crowd*, in 
which Nabulusi expands his public role and reaches an intellectual 
and spiritual pinnacle with his composition of KtUb al- 

bdqq | The Book of Real Existence), his mature expoubon of 
wahddl j/-U'Wiid, countering die critics of Ibn *Arabi; lie completed 
the work a few months before embarking on pilgrimage. A dmd 
cycle may be perceived as beginning with the longest journey and 
running until 1112 AH, when Nabulusi undertook his last journey 
in Septcmher-Octobcr 1700. He then returned to hu bouse near 
the Umayyad Mosque for a further seven-year period until, facing 
another time of crisis, he retired in 1119 AH (1707) to live m the 
vicinity of his beloved spiritual father, Ibn 'Arabi, in the Dama¬ 
scene quarter of Salituyya. 

There does not seem to be any evidence of Nabulusi actually 
viewing his own life in diis way, although it does appear to fall quite 
naturally into such divisions. However, it also does not seem fortu¬ 
itous that he confined himself to his house for seven years, given the 
mystical importance of die number seven. 4 Indeed, dm looks quite 
av deliberate a choice of timing as the decision to begin retreat un 27 
Ramadan when nearing die age of 40 years. Added to Nibulusi’s 
interest in cryptic number and letter symbolism, it would not be 
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itr ange if he tried Ui read special signdicance into the timing of other 
occurrences in his life. Or to see himself as guided by God to under¬ 
take activities at the most propitious times. 

It is notable that Nibulusi’s return to public life occurs shortly 
before die beginning of a new Islamic century in 1100 All (26 
October 1688-14 October 1689). At such a time expectations of a 
renewer of the faith, a mu/addid, would naturally run high, as 
people looked for die one who would bnng back the straying 
community to a true implementation of God’s will as contained in 
die Qur'in and Sumta. Nabulusi’s comments on the corruption of 
Muslim society in Damascus in die last years of die century, his 
retreat and intensifying study of the Qur’an and Hadlih all look like 
aLtivides of preparation for the role of renewal (U/dld).' As a 
Naqshabandi shaykli, he also has die example of Ahmad Sirhindi as 
a recognised famous mujaddid of the preceding century, whom he 
respects, though not adhering to the Mujadihdi branch of die order 
himself. Wlule Nabulusi is a conservative and, in die eyes of some, a 
reactionary who is out of tune with die spuit of neo-Sufi reform, he 
does believe in his role to renew a corrupted faith/ His dreams near 
die end of his life, notably one of his rebuilding die Ka'ba, confirm 
his ultimate conviction of success in diis task.’ Among contempo¬ 
rary scholars, Baku Aladdin notes that Nabulusi ’m6ntc d’etre 
quahfie de mu/ljddid for his role in dclcndmg and spreading Ibn 
‘Arabi's doctrine." 


The pure gold of a Lebanese journey 

Before dawn on IS Dhu 'l-Qa'da 1100 AH (at die end of August 
1689), Nabulusi set out on a 15-day journey that wuuld take him 
dirough die ullages of the Anti-Lebanon mountains, across die 
plain of the Biqi r to the town of Balabakk. His return was by a 
circuitous route with a detour via holy sites in Mount Lebanon. He 
was accompanied by a party of friends and disciples, including his 
major disciple Muhammad al-Dikdik)i (d. 1718), who also acted as 
a scribe for him and attended him on all his travels.’ The avowed 
aim of die journey was to visit the shrines of prophets and saints, 
seeking spiritual reward, and also to visit friends among the 'ulamJ' 
of Ba'labakk and meet with fellow Sufis along the way. But his 
travels began ui Damascus with pilgrimages to die holy dead widi 
whom he was most closely associated: the sluinc of Jolin the Baptist 
at the Umayvad Mosque, site of his teaching; die tomb of his spiri¬ 
tual ladier Ibn Arabi in Salibivya; and the tombs of Shayklis YOsul 
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al-Qamini and Mahmud, linked with die miraculous events of his 
birth and recognition as a future saint. 

Nabulusi recorded diis gurney in a short rtfrld, which he entitled 
Hulijt jl-JbjIub al-ibrtz ft nblat Bfhbakk wa l-Biq?al-'aziz (The 
Dress of Pure Gold on the Journey to Balabakk and the Noble 
The fust part of the title may be explained by Nibulusi's 
comparison of the Biqi' Valley to pure gold and its water to silver. 11 
Nabuliui imagine* the plain to be clothed in a golden dress, not only 
because of its natural beauty, but also because the land is blessed 
by God with die spiritual power (baraka) emanating from and 
persisting in its holy persons, bodi living and dead. Nibulusi inher¬ 
ited the full range of medieval Muslim beliefs ui the extraorduiary 
force of baraka that could be transmitted from its possessors to 
other persons and objects through the correct performance of ritual 
devotions. 11 He could acquire baraka from its living bearers by 
direct physical encounters and dream encounters with them, and 
from the dead through contact with persons or objects connected to 
them. At their tombs the blessing could be gained by touching, 
kissing, rubbing against, circumambulating and sleeping at the 
grave, taking away earth and a variety of practices specific to partic¬ 
ular holy sites. On this journey Nabulusi sought for baraka in some 
wild and isolated plates and belies the notion that this spiritual force 
was essentially contained in the Islamic city. While cities might 
comprise die larger share of sacred spaces and persons, they did not 
have a monopoly of either. NlbuJusi was hardly a pioneer in his 
quest for the sacred in a rural setting, but was following a well-worn 
tradition. 31 

Nibuluu and his party reached Balabakk on the fifth day of dieir 
travels and were received by the town’s governor, Muhammad Pacha, 
with his entourage and military escort. 14 The warm welcome given to 
him as a sauidy *3hm of a distinguished Damascene family contrasts 
markrdlv with the experience of some English Christian travellers to 
die tow n m the same year. Henry Maundrell. Levant Company chap¬ 
lain at Aleppo, who passed by Balabakk on his way to Jerusalem in 
1697, remarked how cautious he and lus companions had to be, 
seeking permission from the governor before entering. He recalls that 
dicy were 

taught this necessary care by the example of some worthy 
English gentlemen of our factory, who visiting this placr in 
the year 1689, in their return from Jerusalem, and 
suspecting no mischief, were basely uitrigu’d by die people 
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there, and forced to redeem their live* at a great sum of 
money. 11 

Nibulusi declare* hi* purpose on entering Balabakk to be ‘the 
completion of pilgrimage to it* well-known shrine* 1 . 1 * However, he 
actually devote* mmt of his time and attention to a tour and descrip¬ 
tion of ‘the remarkable fortress of Balabakk’, that is the great 
Roman temple complex. 17 He was fascinated by 'these monuments 
of the indents', 11 making detailed notes of die current state of die 
temple* of Bacchus and Jupiter, aldiough widi no idea whatsoever 
of the original function of the buildings or die identity of dicir 
builder*. 19 Nibulusi readily accepted local folk beliefs a* explanation 
for die great architectural works of past civilisation*. He remarked: 

Wc have heard that the jtnn built Jerusalem and die town of 
Balabakk with its fortress for Solomon, peace be upon 
him. This is evident to the senses, for human beuigs could 
not construct these great buildings.” 

Like other Muslim scholar* of his age, Nibulusi did not have much 
real interest in acquiring knowledge of non-lslamic cultures and 
tned to fit the pre-Islamic past into a traditional Islamic world-view. 
In diis respect he presents a marked contrast with European Chris¬ 
tian visitors to Balabakk in die seventeendi and eiglitccndi centu¬ 
ries, given their clear interest in pre-Christian Classical culture. 

After a brief two-day slay, Nibulusi departed from Balabakk 
and took a further week to arrive back safely at Damascus via his 
scenic and shrine-strewn route. During his short period of absence 
from home, his second wife, 'Alma, had given birth to his scumd 
son, Mubanunad Mas ud. He had learnt of the budi in a letter from 
his brodier YQsuf, received on the eighth day of the journey, when 
be was on his way back and making a pilgrimage visit to a reputed 
grave of Prophet Ilvas (also identified with the Jewish Prophet Elijah 
and his Islamic counterpart al-Khadir). 21 Oyis/Elijali/al-Khadir was 
die most widely venerated of holy figures in geographical Syria, widi 
numerous shrines. 12 Nibulusi was overjoyed at die new* and 
composed a poem in praise of die Prophrt and expressing his happi¬ 
ness widi his new son. 11 He included a chronogram in die poem, 
concealing his son's birdi date in an elaborate wordplay. He decided 
to give liis son the second name of Mas'od after one of his relative*, 
whom he describes as ‘one of the righteous* and who came tn join him 
at this point. But, however happy hr was to see his baby son on his 
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return to Damascus Nibulusi was not long detracted from recording 
his travel experience. About a month later, on 21 October 1689, he 
completed work on Hullat dl-dhahab. 24 


Travels in a wild and sacred land 

Nabulusi spent the winter with his family in Damascus before being 
inspired to resume his travels. Towards the end of Mardi 1690 he 
experienced the dream of ruling out on horseback accompanied by 
richly dreased young men, subsequently shown to he poor ecstatic*. 21 
He relate* the dream a* decisive for hi* undertaking a new journey, 
tins time mb) die sacred land of Palestine with Jerusalem as his ulti¬ 
mate destination. Yet dure must also have been a practical dement in 
his departure from Damascus in spring, as his route through the wild 
country of southern Syria and northern Palestine would have been 
even more liaxardous m winter conditions. He presents it as a far 
more arduous trip dian his wanderings in die Riqa . The )ourney was 
to last about one and a half months, with a stay of 17 days in 
Jerusalem. 

This time Nabulud wrote a longer nbtj, describing his life on die 
road and offering a detailed account of the holy places, especially 
the Haram al-Sharif and principal sites of Jerusalem and Hehron. 
He called the work j l-Hadrj dl~unxyyd ft 'l-nhla al-qudstyya (The 
Intmute Presence on the Jerusalem Journey)* HaJrd may perhaps 
be understood as having a double meaning ui this instance. On the 
one hand, it may refer to a Sufi gadiering for spiritual exercises and 
show Nabulusl's concern with meeting fellow Sufis on his travel*; 
on die other, it may signify the Divine Presence to wliicli he hopes to 
be drawn closer by visiting the Holy City of Jerusalem. Thi* is the 
ulumate goal for the traveller, as he proceeds to overcome the phys¬ 
ical difficulties of the outward way and to concentrate, a* a pilgrim, 
on the inner way. 

The difficulties began almost immediately, as, on the second 
night of die journey, Nibulusi and his companion* spent a restless 
and uncomfortable night in a khUn at die village of Sa'sa r . He 
complained of die fleas, comparing their assault to diat of wolves 
leaping on the Bedouins' sheep and remarked that die fleas enjoyed 
a better meal dian they did. 17 He was also miserable with cold, as 
they made their way through the Golan to Qunay^ra, seeing the high 
peak of Mount Hennon ijabal al-Shaykh) covered in snow. 21 Tlic 
route offered little comfortable shelter before die town of Nablus. 
On occasion lie recorded sleeping ‘under the hlue sky of our tent*. 2 * 
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Although impressed by the narural beauty of the scenery, he was 
also aware of the dangers of travel in die northern Palestinian coun¬ 
tryside. On reaching c UyQn al-Tuj|Ar on the sixth day of ho journey, 
he remarked: *We heard news diat the ihaykh of that village had 
been killed because he had many enemies and few supporter*.’* 0 He 
witnessed die further effects of thLS insecurity: ‘When we passed by, 
die door of die mosque was locked due to die feuding that had taken 
place there* 01 The mosque had been looted. Nibulud himself, 
surrounded by a party of about 20 riders, was still not exempt from 
attacks. Near to Jinln he was warned by an ecstatic of a plot to 
kidnap him and his companions and seize their horses. However, 
die nun behind the plot had reckoned without the power of die 
samt because, according to Nibulusi, the robber was punished 
when dut night his horse fell in a pit; no-one could pull it out and it 
was left to dic. K From Nabulusi’s perspective, dm was no simple 
accident or counter-attack by his companions or people from die 
village. It was a miraculous punishment for one who had attempted 
to harm a 'Inend of God*. He was evidendy happy to arrive at 
Nablus on die tcndi day and be received in friendship by die local 
'uLmiH' and notables of die town. He stayed there for three days 
before travelling on the safer stretch of his route to Jerusalem. 

Despite die wildness of rural Palestine, Xabulusi was in no doubt 
diat die whole land was sacred and, especially in die most isolated 
and inhospitable places, lie encountered holy ccstatics.” The land 
was also blessed in his eyes by the great number of its holy dead and 
hardly a day passed without his visiting die tomb of a saint, prophet 
or figure from die ancient sacred history of die region or the early 
days of Islamic conquest. He was naturally very conscious of die 
special holy status of Jerusalem, the main ob>ect of his journey and 
the place where he spent the longest time. He stayed at the 
Sultiniyva Madrasa in die city, built by the Mamlilk Sultan al- 
Ashraf Q5‘it Bay (r. 1468-96) near die Gate of the Chain in die 
western wall of die Haram. Nibulusi spent most of his time in reli¬ 
gious and literary discussions with die ' utamJ ' and praying at die 
numerous famous pilgrimage sites in and around the city. 14 He occu¬ 
pied himself in making detailed notes of the holy places so that the 
resulting n/tla , the HjJra , became best known for its store of infor¬ 
mation on these sites, particularly at the Haram al-Sharif, die 
Mount of Olives and the principal Muslim cemeteries.” It included 
some places of pilgrimage visited by both Muslims and Christians, 
such as the footprint of Jesus at the Place of Ascension and the 
reputed tomb of Mary at Gcthscmane. From Jerusalem, Nabulusi 
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and his party also made a day's excursion to see the tombs of the 
Prophets Abraham, Isaac and Jacob at Hebron, sites venerated in 
common with Jews and Christians- 1 * 

In hu visits to die holy places of Jerusalem and Palestine. Nibuluu 
was following an itinerary tiiat had undergone a long process of 
extension since die early eighth century when Muslim pilgrimage to 
die sacred Palestinian land and its holiest city burgeoned. During diis 
early period the pilgrims' focus was largely on the Ha ram al-Sharif 
and a few nearby sites. 3 ’ While belief in the sanctity of Jerusalem 
received official encouragement from the Umayyad state, some ol the 
most emhuiiastic promoters of the ‘virtues of Jerusalem’ (JjJa'il j/- 
ifiuh) were die ascetics of die period. 11 The uty became a popular 
goal of mystics, who came as pilgrims and sometimes chose to reside 
there. 3 ' Ibn r Arabt presides a prime example of such a mystical 
pilgrim, hi 1202 he travelled from Egypt to Palestine before contin¬ 
uing from there for the he fust meditated at Abraham’s tomb 
at Hebron, then spent time in Jerusalem, praying in the Aq»3 
Mosque. After a stay in Mecca, he returned to Jerusalem wuh 
sporadic residence in the city between 1204 and 1206. Claude 
Addas asks why Ibn r Arabl chose to make a detour via Falcsnne 
instead of proceeding for ba/j directly from Cairo to the Hi)**. She 
concludes that his raotivauon was primarily spirituals Nibulusi 
will inevitably have been conscious of the example set by his spiri¬ 
tual father. It was not unusual for pilgrims to do Like Ibn f Arabi. 
sanctifying themselves first at Jerusalem before continuing to Mecca 
or visiting it on their return from In 1690 Jerusalem was a suffi¬ 
cient goal for Nibulusi. but, on his second visit there in 1693, it 
would also be en route for Mecca. 

Turks, Jews and Christians 

For the next dircc and a half years r Abd al-Ghani al-Nlbulusi was 
resident in Damascus, from the late spring of 1690 until the late 
summer of 1693. However, lie was all too conscious of events in the 
wider world threatening the security of the Ottoman state and was 
particularly concerned at the instability of its territories in eastern 
Europe. Nabulusi was a loyal subject of the sultan, despite his 
hoitility towards certain anti-Sufi Turks. In 1691 he wrote to the 
Grand Vizier Mustafa Koprulu, expressing his anxieties and asking 
him to follow a stricter policy towards the Christians of Serbia. He 
counselled K<>prulu that he would ‘find victory only tlirough this 
religion', Le. Islam. 41 The vizier had managed to recapture Belgrade, 
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but, whether or not be lutencd toNlbulusI's advice, wai las fortu¬ 
nate when he took tough action in Hungary. He war killed on 1 9 
August 1691 at the battle of Sxalankemen near Carlowio. 

Nibuliui'i anger with eastern European Christians was not 
reflected in his dealings with Cliristians generally or lus personal 
views. As early as 1674, when composing flic Falk, his liberal atti¬ 
tude towards both Christians and Jews was already in evidence. 42 In 
a short treatise written in 1692 in response to a Turkish critic, 
Nibulusi appears once again remarkably liberal and tolerant of 
People of the Book. 41 His polemical intention is shown in the title ol 
the work: KitJb al-qaivl absadid ft jawdz kbulf al-wa'ld u j 7 -radd 
f dlJ 'l-Riiml l-fdhtl al-antd |77re pertinent discourse concerning the 
possibility that God uill not curry out his threats (to punish the tnft- 
dels with Hell fire) against the ignorant and stubborn Turk].** 
Nlbulusi was incensed by this Turk's accusations of unbelief 
against both himself and Ibn 'Arabi on the basis of Nibulusi’s 
comments on a passage of the Futtihdt. r Abd al-Ghani launchrd his 
own forceful attack on his accuser as 'a man of the boors of die 
deserts and the unlucky ones of die steppe, who is keen on charging 
the Arab and the son of the Arab with unbelief*. 4 ' The Arab is, of 
course, himself and the ‘son of the Arab* Ibn 'Arabi. While Nibulusi 
is proud to be Arab, lus argument here supporting Arab superuinty 
should probably be read in die context of his venting bis wrath 
against his Turkish opponent rather than as a considered, cold¬ 
blooded statement of lus convictions. Michael Winter, who origi¬ 
nally drew attention to the treatise, describes it as ‘an attack against 
an anonymous Turk*, 44 but Barlura ton Schlrgcll has identified the 
offender as Mahmod b. Shaykh 'All. 47 Apparently diis critic of Ibn 
'Arabi and his school had managed to infiltrate Nibulusl's private 
lessons, craftily poung as an admirer of the Great Shaykh. ‘Abd al- 
Ghani must have been disturbed by die seriousness of die charge of 
mfidrlity arul, therefore, felt die need for a firm rebuttal for lus own 
sake as well as on behalf of his master. 

The mam topic under dispute concerned whether and how die 
Jews and Christians gained happiness {sa‘3dd) by paying die poll- 
tax (fizya). Ibn ‘Arabi lud asserted that they did and Nibulusi 
supported his opinion. The Turkish critic understood happiness as 
referring to happiness only in the afterlife and declared dut diis 
opinion was in conflict with God's threat to punish unbelievers ui 
Hell. 44 Nabulusi argued dial die Turk was ignorant of die nuances 
of die word for ‘happiness*, sd'Jifj, which should be understood to 
refer to happiness also in diis earthly life and not delusively after 
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death in the blissful state in heaven, 4 ® He interpreted Ibn 'Arab! at 
laying that the Jews and Christians enjoy happiness on earth 
because they enjoy the protection of the Islamic state in return for 
their payment of fizya y as is their legal right. 5 * Had Nabulusi 
stopped there and confined liis defence to an argument lor earthly, 
not heavenly, happiness for the People of the Book* his position 
would hardly have been problematic. However, he did further 
believe that Jews and Christians might experience this happuiess in 
heaven as well as on earth: 

As the ulama taught, faith is believing in the heart only. 
Showing the faith by means of speech is a condition for 
applying the Laws of this world to them, but it is not a part 
of faith, as it has been established in another place. In this 
case (Lc. if they believe in their heart) their happiness 
becomes specific happiness and thus they enter Paradise 
along with the Muslims. They become Muslims according 
to the bws of die hereafter, but not of this world.' 1 

In malung such claims, Nabulusi was putting himself in the front 
line of a dangerous controversy. He courted even more potential 
criticism by introducing the element of race into the debate. Widi 
reference to God's threat to punish unbelievers, he accepted the 
established view dial God is not to be judged by human standards of 
justice and dial He is not bound to punish anyone; Nibulusi consid¬ 
ered the Turk guilty of adhermg to a Mu'tazilxtc position in 
assuming that God must carry out his threat. 5 - But dieu lie went on 
to present his belief that God will act in accordance with Arab I not 
Turkish!) ideals of honour. The honourable Arab will be consid¬ 
ered generous d he abstains from fulfilling a threat and, as God 
represents perfect generosity, it Is inconceivable dial He would act 
any less generously. By the same token, Nibulusi expected that 
God would keep His promise to reward the believers, since Arabs 
would consider it reprehensible to break a promise to do good." 
NabuIusTs vision m this treatise is of God as primarily very merciful 
and forgiving, magnanimous to enemies and trustworthy to 
friends, the perfection of all virtues esteemed by the Arabs. There is 
an ethical problem here in Nibulusi’s seeking to impose Arab 
standards of behaviour on God. There is also a logical inconsistency 
in ho argument, since he has already insisted diat ‘human criteria do 
not apply to God. He may kill people and destroy cultivated fields 
and cattle and this would not be called injustice/' 4 Essentially, 
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Nibulusl finds it just as dillicult as his Turkish opponent to adhere 
strictly to Sunni doctrine and accept God's absolute power to act 
without any kind of requirement to meet human expectations ol 
justice. For the Turk, God has to punish, while foe Nibulusi, lie lias 
in be generous because Arabs arc generous. 

Events of 1693 

On 21 March 1693 Nibuhrsi completed jt-WufiiJ al-Haqq. described 
by its editur and commentator, Bakri Aladdin, as Tocuvre 
tondamentale d'al-Xabulusi traitant de la doctrine dc la wdbdat al- 
w*giiiT. ,s However, whde it contains metaphysical reflections on 
die subject, intended for a more advanced readership than the Fail; 
of 20 years earlier, Aladdin observes that it is much less well struc¬ 
tured.** The 47 chapters range from one page to 30 pages, with 
numerous repetitions and apparent late additions to die text. 
Nibulusl devoted a Urge part of die work to the doctrine of Ibn 
r Arabi and his school regarding oneness of bemg with extensive cita¬ 
tion of mystical authors. But he was also anxious not just to inform, 
but to defend, the Great Shaykh and to rebut die attacks of hostile 
theologians. Aldiougli some of die arguments against Ibn 'Arabi 
originated with the great Hanbali jurist Dm Taymiyya {d. 1328), he 
was not die main object of Xibulust's ire and Aladdin lias reflected 
diat subsequent theological attacks were 'plus menavants’ for Ibn 
f Arabi's doctrine. 57 There is also die possibility diat Nibulusi's 
friendship with Hanbali scholars of Damascus made him less 
disposed to target their esteemed master. The need to avoid alien¬ 
ating allies could be an important factor in selecting works diat 
might safely be criticised. 

Among Ibn 'Arahi’s opponents, Nibulusl chose Sa'd al-din al- 
Taflaxini {d. 1390) as die principal author whose writings were to 
be refuted, dedicating his longest chapter |32 pages) to critiquing 
Taftarini's ontology. 51 Taftazflni had spent some time in Damascus 
and engaged in the polemical debates taking place in the city, a 
century after die Great Sbaykh’s deadi. However, he was primarily 
associated with the eastern Islamic lands, relying on the patronage 
of dir Chaghatayid Mongol rulers in central Asia and subsequently 
active in Samarqand at die court of die great military conqueror 
Timur (d. 1405). In addition to having a fierce some reputation as a 
warlord. Timur also look an mtcrest in promoting learning and 
stimulating tbeulogical debate. While Tafta/lni was distinguished 
as a theologian with philosophical tendencies, Alexander Knysh lias 
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remarked on kb superficiality in attacking Ihn 'Arabi’s ‘polemical 
image, winch had been molded by several generations of Muslim 
controversialists', rather than making his critique as a result of 
detailed study of tlse master's writings. 1 ' Even when he was suppos¬ 
edly seeking ‘to refute the Fiofo, a dose textual analysis of this work 
shows that textual evidence plays a relatively minor role in his 
polemic \ w He borrowed from his teacher, ‘Adud aJ-din al-'Iji (d. 
1355|, die allegation that Ibn 'Arabs fantasised under the influence of 
hashish and was thus deluded into believing that he composed die 
Push? on the orders of the Prophet. From previous cntrui, including 
Ibn Taymivya, Taftazani took key points, such as die claim that Ihn 
'Arab! and his school considered even the most despicable liungi ui 
dus world to be God and supposed their own subjective mystical 
experience of unity widi die Divine to be ‘a mirror reflection of die 
actual state of affairs ui die exnpuical universe'. 41 

In launching his counter-attack on Taftarilni, Nakulusi chose 
passages for critical analysis from the author's major theological 
work, Slurb (The Commentary on Meanings)* 

However, he also made reference to another polemical work, 
Fdjllut dl-mulbidin Ud najibdt dl-muuahbtdtn (The HumtUdhon of 
the Heretics and Admonition of the Unitarians 1 written by one of 
Taftarini's students, 'AH f al-din al-Bukhirl (d. 1437} « This 
Bukhari grew up in Bukhara and bter travelled extensively to India, 
Arabia, Egypt and Syria. After involving himself in debates in Cano 
between supporters and opponents of Ihn 'Arabi, he moved to 
Damascus where he composed the Fadtbj and also proceeded to 
attack Ibn Taymiyya, to the anger of the city’s Hanhalb. The Faddu 
was sometimes attributed erroneously to Tafta&tai and Nabulusi 
did not identify it as the work of his student, either because he was 
unaware of the true authorship or chose to aim his criticisms a! 
the master, on whom Bukhari was heavily dependent. 44 In any case, 
he could hope to gain some popular sympadiy for his cause in 
Damascus by focusing the attack on authors without a strong 
following in the city. 

About two or three months after Nabulusi’s completion of 
work on al-WnjUd at-Haqq. in June 1693, a plague struck Damascus. 
It claimed as one of its victims 'Abd al-Ghani's elderly mother, 
Zaynab. On the occasion of visiting her grave, he recalled the events 
surrounding her death: 

One of the most remarkable events on the day of her death 

was that a righteous and religious nun, Shaykh f Ali al- 
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Nahlti from die village of Nabk, came dial day aluoe and 
an (ooi from Nabk and cntcird our house." He was dishev¬ 
elled and dusty, one of thaw: enraptured with God 
(imavdltilrfin), and die signs of righteousness were evident 
in him. We were busy washing our mother and preparing 
her for burial. He told us that a voice had said to him, 'Go 
to Damascus and bnng baiaka to this great funeral.' This 
was when the plague that was ravaging Damascus was 
setting its seal on her. He knew nodiing of that, but his 
ecstatic state drove hull to us. 11101 he learned about her 
death. Before that he had been slighdy hesitant about 
coming to Damascus. He passed that day in our company. 
We earned her to die Unuyyad Mosque and prayed for her 
there. Afterwards the man accompanied us until we buried 
her in die mausoleum of Bib al-jaghit in her grave. Then 
when we had finished die burial, he stood, invoked God’s 
hit*sings on us and gave us righteous counsel. Then he trav¬ 
elled the same day to the vdlage ol Nabk and the plague was 
lifted after dial, praise be to God, just as that nun had told 


'Abd al-Ghani's high regard for his mother is evident m his prepara¬ 
tions for what was to be a 'great' funeral, with prayers at die 
Umayyad Mosque and burial in an honoured position in die Bib al- 
Saghir cemetery near tn the fust Unuyyad Caliph Mulwiya and to 
Shaykh Naar al-Maqdui (d. 1096), a Shlfi'i jurist noted for ‘his 
pious devotion, true asceticism, piety, learning and good works'.*’ 
Zaynab was also marked out as a holy woman in die eyes of her son, 
since she attracted divuic intervention to lift the plague and hnng 
blessing to the city ol Damascus, when the enraptured Shaykh 'All 
was 'sent' by God's inspiration to her funeral. 


The longest journey 

Two months after his mother’s deadi Nabulusi left Damascus on 
what was to be the longest journey of his life. It was die beginning ol 
a new Islamic year on 1 Mubarram 1105 (2 September 1693) and 
nuy, at noted earlier, mark die beginning of a new cycle in which he 
a turned die apogee uf his time of ‘solitude in a crowd'. He was to be 
away Irom home for a total of 388 days, traversing much of die 
countryside and remote areas of lus native Syria, os well as it* 
principal towns, before proceeding from Gaza into Egypt and on to 
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the Hijiz and its holy cities. He wrote on die experience in hu fullest 
nffl a, which he entitled jl-Hoqtqa wa 'Lmajdz ft rib Lit bilsd jl-sbJm 
m mtsr m 'l-fnfiz (Reality and Metaphor tn the Journey through 
Syru. Egypt and the Htjdz)?* The title bears witness to Nibulusi’s 
preoccupation with die spiritual quest as he contrasts God's Reality, 
al-Haqiqa , with the existence of the physical world dirough which 
he travels and whose beauty can only be a metaphor for die Divine 
Beauty. 1 * For Nibulusl, his only real travelling companion was God 
and it was only He whom he encountered in all his meetings with the 
righteous on the way. 

Why did Nabulusi choose this time for his departure from 
Damascus? The long journey may have been a welcome escape from 
trouhles at hocnc owing tn his confrontation of critics and the dradi 
of his mother. He had completed the 40-day period of mourning 
and, with the end of summer, die weather would have become more 
tolerable for travelling. However, be did not mention any such 
considerations, but stressed die religious motivation appropriate tn 
his saintly status. He recalled diat a Sufi fnend had visited his house 
and shown him some lines of verse diat had inspired die custodian 
of die tomb of Abd al-Wahhib al-Sha rini (d. 1565), die distin¬ 
guished Egyptian mystic, to embark on the hap. 71 He took this as a 
sign that it was his destiny to undertake the pdgrimage. Had this 
been his only aim in makmg his journey, the timing of his decision 
would not have been ideal. The hap of 1104 had just passed and 
Nabulusi would have had to wait many months before die depar¬ 
ture of die main hap caravan of 1105. However, as always on his 
journeys, he was determined to visit as many holy persons as 
possible, w hether Using or dead. 

Having almost a year to travel from Damascus to Mecca, 
instead of following the hap route southwards, Xahulusi and his 
party travelled north on the road to Hints and Hami. Passing 
through both Muslim and Christian villages of the Anti-Lebanon, 
he appears to have found no welcome among the Christians of 
central Syria. He expressed his relief on leaving the village of 
Ma r arra and its monastery of Sidniyi, declaring, with his typical 
love of wordplay, on his arrival at the Muslim village of al- 
Muhibiyya, that he had exchanged 'disgrace' {ma'arra) for ‘gifts' 
(mawdhib). 71 In die Syriac-speaking village of Ma'ltili he visited 
the cave of Mar Taqla, a site visited by both Christians and 
Muslims for its curative waters. 72 The cave was associated with 
Thccla, a woman saint who was said to have lived for 30 years 
there, healing the sick in a miraculous way. However, Nabulusi 
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seems in have been characteristically unaware of such Christian 
legend and commented only on (lie water's benefiu in ridding 
babies of wind. Further along tlir way lo Him> he received a very 
unfavourable reception at Q5ra, originally a Cliriatian village but 
with a mixed Muslim and Christian population in Nabulusi’s 
day. where he complained of the miserliness of the inhabitants 
and even found it hard to buy food. He remarked with sarcasm 
that ‘die doors of its houses are very small, smaller dian the 
windows lest a guest enter by thcm‘. n Nevertheless, he will have 
been well aware that low doors were quite common as a security 
measure to prevent forced entry in lawless areas of seventeenth- 
century Syria and Palestine. When he moved up beyond Himg on 
the road to Hama, he wrote of the dangers on account of Beduin 
attacks on travellers; but he survived encounters with Beduin 
unscathed and they appeared somewhat fearful of his party rather 
than vice versa. 

By contrast with the problems Nabulusi experienced in the 
central Syrian countryside, he met with a warm reception in die 
towns of Hung and Hama, attending gadierings of 'ulantit and Sufis 
and visiting many holy tombs. The visitation ol tombs was a normal 
part of his daily routine in both town and country, as it was on his 
other journeys, and he would seek out the haraka of the holy dead in 
die most inaccessible places, although even his adventurous spirit 
had its limits. For example, he recalled how he was told of an alleged 
tomb of die Prophet Seth, son of Noah (Shayth b. Nob) at die 
summit of a high mountain near die castle of QadmUs. He had heard 
of miraculous cures of die sick at the shrine and that ‘a lion goes 
diere once a year and visits it’.’* In this Nujayrl I'Alawl) area diis 
curious story may be a way of suggesung an indirect authentication 
of the site by Ali b. Abl Tilib, the ‘lion of God’. Nabulusi tccilrd 
die Fiftbd from a distance, but did not take the trouble to climb die 
mountain. He remained unconvinced that this was the true burial 
place of the Prophet, referring to a better-known tomb near 
Ba r labukk that he had visited four years earlier.’ 5 On that occasion 
he had noted doubts about die authenticity of sumc prophets’ 
graves, the one certain grave being that of Prophet Muhammad at 
Meduia. Yet what mattered was the sincere intention of the pilgnm 
in the case of a disputed location of a tomb.’* 

Very few travellers took the route followed by Nabulusi and his 
company from Hama through the Nujayrl mountainous region to 
die coast. The famous Moroccan globetrotter Ibn Battuta had 
described the castles of Masyaf, QadmUs and Marqab in 1355, but 
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such descriptions were rare. Nabulusi found the castles and the 
villages they sheltered mostly in rums. He identified the inhabitants 
mistakenly a* Tsmi'ills, people of heresy and errorTlic btiel 
comment is in keeping with his usual scorn for die ShiT sectarian 
mSnorififl and a lack of interest in distinguishing between them. 

Proceeding towards the coast. Nibulusi’s company arrived at the 
tobacco-growing area around Jabala. where he remarked on the 
necessity of smoking because of the cold weather there. 7 * This seems 
to have been his first experiment with die practice, although he had 
made previous contributions to debate about its permissibility. 
Dunng the time of his long retreat he had declared dut he was not a 
smoker, but defended the use of tobacco as allowable within the 
Sharfd. 7 * By the 1690s the intensity ol opposition to smoking 
appears to have declined in the Ottoman Empire after the harsh 
repression and executions of offenders, including many Sufis, in the 
1630s and 1660s. Apart from its tobacco, die odier mam attraction 
ol Jabala for Nabulusi was an alleged tomb of the famous, semi- 
legendary Ibrahim b. Adham (d. c. 790), claimed as one of the 
earliest Sufi ascetics. Supposedly a pnnee of Balkh, formerly a centre 
ol Buddhism in Afghanistan, he was said to have renounced the 
princely life for one of spiritual poverty, his life story mirroring that 
ol the Buddlia. It is not dear how he had come to be linked to Syria, 
but pilgrimage to the unlikely burial site had become popular in 
Mamltlk times and Nabulusi noted Sufis of the Adliami brother¬ 
hood tending to the shrine. 10 

From Jabala Nibulusi’s route took him southwards down the 
coastal plain via Litakya. Here he was lavishly entcrtauied by the 
governor and found himself an honoured guest at a circumcision 
feast outside the town.* 1 He continued via Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon and 
Tyre and so into Palestine. As on his earlier journey in 1690, he 
undertook a potentially dangerous excursion through the wilds of 
the northern Palestinian countryside to Jerusalem. The few Euro¬ 
pean travellers who ventured to the holy city by that route recorded 
the lawlessness and risks of pillaging by Beduin. Aware of these risks 
from personal experience of the way from Damascus to Nablus, 
r Abd al-Ghani carried with him a written warning from the 
governor ol Sidon to respect lum and his party or face severe punisli- 
ment. While claiming dial he did not have pioblems himself, he 
hints that he was not well received by the Christian populaoon of 
Nazareth and also witnessed some cases of civil disturbance in the 
villages on the way between Nazareth and Nablus. 11 However, even 
in tlic most dangerous and desolate parts of die country, he once 
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again had positive encounter* with holy ecstatic* and sought the 
bjrjkj of the holy dead. 

As at the time of his previous journey in Palestine, Nibulusi 
found navel from Nablus to Jerusalem and its vicinity much safer 
than in the north of the country. He recorded the same warm 
reception that he had enjoyed from the religious notahles of Niblus 
on hu earlier visit there in 1690. He appeared glad to attend a dhtkr 
of die Shidhibyya, although he had no formal association with the 
order and his relationship with the Nibulsi Shidlulis seems more 
courteous and sociable than spiritual in nature. 13 His otlier contacts 
in die town included a shay kh who claimed descent from the famous 
early ecstatic Abu Yazid al-Bis*imi (d. c. 875) and die chief reciter 
for the Prophet's mju ltd , who asked Nibulusi to compote his own 
rtuu'hJ poem for die occasion.* 4 
In Jerusalem he stayed at the Madrasa al-Qldiriyya in the south¬ 
west corner of the Haram, a building dating from die fiftccndi 
century. He paused much of die time in visits to die mam pilgrimage 
sites, desexdied in more detail in the Had'd, gave lectures on Hadttb, 
lie Id discussions with *nLim3\ attended dhtkr with members of his 
own Qidiri tariqa and even composed a treatise on die relative 
eminence of die prophets. n At Friday prayer in the Aqsi Mosque 
Nibulusi listened to a khuflu delivered by his relative Muhammad 
b. Jami r a on die traditional topic of the importance of pilgrimage to 
die ducc mosques of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem. He followed 
dus with a visit to the graves of his BanO Jama a ancestor*. 14 
However. perhaps die high point of his stay in the city was the night 
of the Prophet's birthday at al-Ai|vi« which he recalled with some 
enthusiasm: 

We went to perform the sunset prayer at the Haram al- 
Sharif on the night of the Prophet's gracious birthday. We 
arrived at the Aqvi Mosque with its innumerable virtues 
and blcisings and sat dierc waiting to hear die blessed 
mju ltd. When the caD was given for the tught prayer, we 
performed it in die company with God's help. Many 
candles were kindled and torches lit, bewildering sight and 
insight. The chair was set up in front of the mtbrdb and die 
mawhd director, Sayyid r Abd al-Samad. brother of die 
distinguished Sayyid r Abd al-Lati! Efendi, ascended it. He 
recited part of die glorious Qur'in, celebrating the occasion 
in an appropriate manner. The people gadiercd according 
to their ranks, mau'/Js, grandees, 'ulam J*, notables and 
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rmJms of the rmbrdbs and mrnban , men of high and low 
status, even women wearing anklets gathered together in a 
corner of the mosque accompanied by small boys and 
girl*. [Sayyid f Abd al-Samad] began the noble mju'ftJ 
surrounded by a company of mu'adhdbtm chanting with 
lovely voices. Then they distributed among all those present 
a variety of sweets, candied nuts and fine perfumes; and 
they brought rosewater and sticks of inccnse. ir 

On this second visit to Jerusalem, NabulusS made the city his base 
from which to explore the surrounding country, with the constant 
purpose of seeing the sacred places. In addition to Hrbrun, 
described on his earlier journey, the tour included Jesus* birthplace 
at Bethlehem, where monks from the Franciscan monastery enter¬ 
tained NibulusI hospitably, playing music on the urglriil (a wind 
instrument with twin pipes), a sound that he compared to the 
singing of blackbirds and nightingales. 11 It is not clear how many 
monks were living at the monastery at this time. Early in the century 
the Scottish traveller William Lithgow had mentioned only six.** 
Nabulusi was evidently happy to socialise with the Bethlehem 
monks and again later with Armenian monks at Jaffa on his way 
from Jerusalem to Egypt, when he spoke of attaining ‘the most 
perfect purity and joy*.* It is notable that he welcomed the company 
of those Christians who were well disposed towards him and did not 
regard association with them as undermining his own spiritual state, 
but freely admitted the ‘purity' experienced in their presence. 

When Nabulusi finally left Jerusalem, lie set out southwards 
heading tor Gaza. His route took him via the town of Ramla, but 
included along the w ay visits to many holy tombs in the villages and 
remote parts of die countryside. Gaza in the late seventeenth century 
was one of the most prosperous places in Palestine, its governing 
family having curbed Beduin raids and embarked on an ainhitious 
programme of construction of mosques and other religious build- 
ingt. n Nibulusi was received in die town by a number of its senior 
- ubtmd\ including the qJji and Hanafi mufti, and spent time in the 
usual religious and literary discussions, pilgrimages to graves and 
meetings with local Sufis at their zawtya* and at gatherings for 
dkikr. He also listened to many stories of miracles connected with 
saints of die area and retold them lor his readers, in addition tn 
some extraordinary accounts of visions, including camel caravans m 
the sky and storm clouds turning into trees. Interpretations are not 
supplied. However enjoyable his stay, Ndbulusi was unavoidably 
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detained by the necessity ol waiting foe his son Is mi l I to join him in 
Gaia. He describe* Luna'ii as a grown man, but an inexperienced 
traveller, unused to mixing with people.* 1 He had journeyed with 
die caravan Irom Damascus to Jerusalem, but found that hi* fadicr 
was no longer in the city and die had to send hi* valet to accom¬ 

pany him in Gaza. There is a hint of annoyance in NibiduiTfl 
comments on the ensuing delay. It also seems that he had planned to 
travel in an independent group to die Holy Cities of die Hijir by the 
post road Irom Gaia. It was only after consulting a Beduin sliaykh 
dial he was persuaded it would be easier for him to go to Egypt 
where the shayldi assured him that ‘die Egyptian amir dl-haji has all 
die ihaykh* of the Beduin with him and he will send you as you 
wish'.” Perhaps Nibulusi had counted on his reputation foe sanc¬ 
tity to give him a greater measure of protection among die Beduin. 

Nabulusi passed via the town of al-'Axbh through Sinai until he 
reached a point where he learnt dial Beduin were blocking the road 
and he was forced to wait for an Egyptian military escort. For this 
part ol the journey he joined a caravan travelling from Damascus 
after soldiers managed to disperse die Beduin force.* Outside Cairo 
lie was met by Shavkh Zayn al-'Abidin al-Bakri, representative ol 
one of die most prominent and wealthy Sufi families of Ottoman 
Egypt, widi high status in die religious establishment and charged 
widi overseeing die Prophet's mawlidV Nibulusi was to stay in 
considerable luxury at the Bakris' palace by the Axbakiyya Pond 
for about two and a lull months, attending religious scholarly gadi- 
crings for discussion with 'utama* of al-Aihar and visiting die 
zJwiyjn of the Khalwati, Bektashi and Mawlawi brother hoods, in 
addition to die Bakriyya.* He also performed pilgrimage to 
numerous holy tombs, including those of famous Sufis such as I bn 
al-Fand (d. 1235), al-Shusbtari <iL 1269) and Sha'rinI (d. 1565), 
and he toured die great cemetery of al-QarAfa/’ Before leaving the 
city, he consulted Amir Ibrahim Bey, commander of the Egyptian 
pilgrimage, on his plans to travel outside die hajf period by die land 
route to the Hi|2r with ouly a small party. He was given assurances 
of protection by Beduin sliaykh*." The amtr assigned dirce Arab 
tribesmen and five camels to conduct him on the road; he also had 
his own two horses.* 

After die comforts of Cairo and the constant company of fellow 
‘nlrmj* and Sufis, Nibulusi had to adjust to the physical hardships 
of travel and die solitude of a desert journey with only a few 
companions. He could no longer rely on the group of ‘brothers' 
who had accompanied him through his homeland and some, it 
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scorn, as far as Egypt. No explanation is given as to why none 
wished to proceed with him to Mecca, but suddenly he was no 
longer cultivating 'solitude in a crowd', but solitude without the 
crowd. Perhaps they did not want to take the risks. Nibulusi notes: 
‘There were eight of us: myself, my son, my servant, duet others 
{Muhammad and the twins As'ad and c Abd al-Latifl and dirce 
Bcdiun. but one returned and two (Hasan and Najm) stayed with 
us.’ ,m There is a stark sense of isolation in Nibulusi's uncharacteris¬ 
tically plain language. The little group parted from the scholars of 
Cairo who had come out to sec them on the way, including a son of 
Hasan al-Shuiunbulill, f Abd al-Ghani's father’s old teacher at the 
time of his birth. They set out with their camels and horses 
eastwards to Suer and then across the central Sinai peninsula to the 
head of die Gulf of * Aqaba. This part of the route was especially 
difficult terrain, and they were forced to camp throughout their 
journey. However, Nibulusi was delighted to wake one morning 
and discover that his fine white mare had given birth to a foal. ,ul 
Keeping close to the Red Sea coast, lie camped near the fort ol 
Muwayiibt from where he sent a letter to his friend al~Bakri. 
entrusting it to two of the Bcduin, who headed back to Egypt at this 
point. ,ca It seems remarkable that so small a caravan arrived in 
safety at Medina, having encountered no problems whatsoever from 
the Beduin along their way at a time when even the great bjjf cara¬ 
vans needed heavy protection. It is possible that Nibulusl’s saintly 
status did actually offer security against attack, at least as much as 
any Beduin shaykhs' guarantees of safe passage. 

Nibulusi stayed for around four months ui the Holy Cities. In 
addition to performing the bjfj and visiting the Prophet’s grave at 
Medina, he spent most of his time in meetings with ‘mAwiJ', some 
of than with notable Sufi credentials. Unfortunately, some of the 
most outstanding Sufi figures had recendy died. Ibrihim al-Ktirini 
was one such distinguished scholar, a Kurd who had spent much of 
his life in Medina and was a well-known advocate of Ibn f Arabi’s 
doctrine of oneness of being ( wahddl al-wujuJ). He was also 
renowned as a Naqshabandi ihaykh. ,M He had died in 1690, some 
four years carbcr, but Nibulusi celebrated his mau'JtJ during his 
visit and was welcomed by his son, AbQ Tihir Muhammad. AbQ 
Tihir was the spiritual guide of the great Indian reformer Shih Wali 
Allih ol Delhi during his stay in Mecca and Medina in 1731-32. 11 * 
flyis, another son of Ibrihim al-KQrini, was also one of Nibulusi’s 
students* 19 * Nibulusi was further honoured in Medina with a poem 
of praise from die khjfib of the Prophet’s Mosque, Ahmad, win of 
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Ibrahim al-Kluyikri, whom he describes as ‘our laic friend' 114 and 
who is known as the author of a nfr/a with some mystical content 
on his journey to Istanbul in 1669-71. ir Nibulusi had probably 
become acquainted with Ibrahim al-KhiyOri when Kluyari passed 
dirough Damascus on his travels and recorded his ecstatic experi¬ 
ence, ‘a state of spiritual rapture', that overwhelmed him at the 
tomb of Ibn ‘Arabi. 11 * 

Nibulusi, on leaving the Sufi scholars of Medina and proceeding 
to Mecca, inspected the library of another prominent and recently 
deceased Kurdish Sufi, Sliavkh Muhammad al-Barzanji (iL 1691), 
who, like KQrlni and himself, was a staunch defender of Ibn f Arabi. 
Like Nabuhni. Hir/anji had suffered from attacks for tliis reason, in 
his case hum a Yemeni critic of the Great Shaykh, Sdlib al-Maqhali 
(d. 1699). w ’ In Mecca Nibulusi also granted t/3zas in HaJlth as well 
as one tiiat he describes as being in 'all our own writings' tiiat he 
granted to a former student of Kttrini. ,,n 

Barbara von Schlcgell is inclined to downplay die intellectual 
importance of these Medincse and Meccan connections, seeing 
Nibulusi's ifdzjs as those of a ‘tourist’ rather than an indication of a 
serious influence oci die scholars of die Holy Cities prior to die great 
eighteenth-century period of revival and reform. 111 Nibulusi'a four- 
mouth visit was relatively short compared, for example, to the 14- 
mondi stay of Shih Wali Allili. However, it appears that he had 
already established links widi certain key individuals and families, in 
addition to having a saindv and intellectual reputation. Conse- 
quendv, although hes visit may have been touristic m some respects, 
his relations with the Sufi ‘uLsmS* of Mecca and Medina and his mflu- 
ence among them were presumably more substantial than in the case 
of a less renowned visitor. If there was something be shared with 
dieve residents of die Hi)i£, it was a common conviction ol the trudi 
contained in Ibn r AnbTt metaphysical thought and, in some cases, 
a devotion to the Naqshabandiyya. He evukndy enjoyed the company 
of iike-minded scholarly Sufis, especially following a long penod m 
winch he had been engaged in defence of these same views in 
Damascus. No doubt, he appreciated the moral support, intellectual 
stimulation and spiritual sustenance available to hun in die Holy 
Cities, and reciprocated by offering die same to all those who came 
into contact with him. It may be concluded that he did have some 
significant impact on Sufi circles in the Hijiz. However, this impact 
was not due solely to his visit, but was also owmg to a long prior expo¬ 
sure to his writings, personal teachings and spiritual guidance drniugh 
scholarly friends, students and discipla travelling to Damascus. 
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While he was in Mecca. Nibulusi was joined for the pilgrimage 
by his brother Yosuf, who had come from Damascus with the main 
bdr/ caravan. 112 The family party returned home together with the 
Syrian pilgrims. Sadly. Y’lliuf was taken ill on the way and died. 111 

Nibulusi and the rulers 

In 1621 a certain Mar r i al-Karmi. a Palestinian J/irn living in Egypt, 
wrote a glowing panegyric of the Ottoman dynasty. After heaping 
praise on their virtues and achievements, far surpassing those of 
earlier Muslim rulers, he recorded with some satisfaction: ‘[The 
Ottomans! curb the belligerent Christians. ... And drive away the 
unsuccessful Franks to the extremity of the lands of Islam.’ 114 By the 
1690s it was dear that tlus was no longer the case. The position of 
the Ottomans in eastern Europe had weakened and, when 'Ahd al- 
Ghani al-Nibulusi wrote his own panegyric of the sultans on return 
from his long tourney in 1694, he was not unaware of their Dou¬ 
bles. 1 u Since 1684 the Ottoman Empire had faced a holy League 
formed of European Catholic states (Austria, Venice, Poland. 
Tuscany and Malta), in addiUim to Russia under Czar Peter the 
Great, all determined to wrest away territory from the Islamic state. 
In this they succeeded dramaDcally: the Austrians captured Buda in 
1686. driving the Turks from Hungary, while 10 years later the 
Russians advanced to take Azov on the shores of the Black Sea. The 
scale of Ottoman defeat was unprecedented. Faced with this 
desperate state of affairs, the Sluykh al-Lilim Fadl Allah wrote to 
Nibulusi m April 1698, appealing for him os a ’friend uf God’ in 
pray for the Muslims. Nibulusi promised that he would indeed pray 
the special junta prayer, to be said in times of disaster, in all the five 
prayers. 114 Tlie correspondence with the Sliaykh al-Islim testifies tu 
Nibulusi’s saintly standing at tlus time, indicating that he was 
someone to be supplicated by the highest religious authority in the 
Ottoman slate, h is interesting also that one reaction in the wake of 
Muslim military loss was to turn to the protective interccssionary 
offices ol a wdh AlUh. A few months later, on 26 January 1699, die 
Ottomans signed the Treaty of Carlowitz, by which they ceded to 
die Hahsburgs most of Hungary and parts of Transylvania, Slovenia 
and Croatia, to die Poles part of Podolia and the Ukraine, and to the 
Venetians Morca and some land ui Dalmatia. In a separate agree¬ 
ment they acknowledged the Russian conquest ol Azov. 

However, while Nibulusi was no doubt distressed by the catas¬ 
trophe facing the Islamic state, die mid- tn late 1690s was also a 
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time of tome concern nearer to borne in Damascus. Tbe local Dama¬ 
scene janissary force, accustomed to defending the intercuts of the 
population of Damascus, were seriously weakened following a 
purge in 1691. including executions of some of their more promi¬ 
nent members by tire governor of the city on the sultan's orders. 117 
This was a blow to many Damascenes, who felt unprotected against 
government rapacity supported by the imperial janissaries. When 
local ‘ uLnrul ’ attempted to speak up against the governor's perceived 
injustice, diey were ceded in 1695-6, abo on die sultan's orders, to 
nearby Qal'at al-Qastal, Tripoli on the Syrian coast and Cyprus. 111 
Thcir number included die klxjflb of die Umayyad Mosque and die 
HtUftb jl-JihrJf, head of die sharff descendants of die Prophet 
dirough the line of Flfima and 'All. 11 * It is not dear whether 
Nibuluai bad any active involvement in these matters, aldiough his 
normal aympadiies were widi bis fellow Damascene ‘m/jwiJ* and die 
ordinary people of Damascus. On a more personal note, be suffered 
a family tragedy rn 1697 on die death of bis eight-year-old son, 
Muhammad MaVud. whose butli during bis first Lebanese journey 
had brought him so much toy. 

Yet, by the time Nibulusl recorded his bst tourney of about six 
weeks in Septcmbcr-Octobcr 1700, be made no mention of impe¬ 
rial, regional or family problems, but wrote only of happiness in his 
travels to Tripoli. His final nbli, dl-Tuh/d jl-nJbultutyyj fi '1-nhLi 
jI - fj rJ b uliu lyyj {NJf*w/ioi's Gem on the Journey to Trrpoh) did noc 
attract as much attention as his earlier nbLa and might be consid¬ 
ered a more pedestrian work, scarcely meriting die extravagant 
tide. uc Although, as on other occasions, Nabulusi noted bis aim to 
visit his spiritual brethren and the holy dead, be also remarked dxat 
be bad been invited by certain governors. Tliese invitations set die 
tone for tbe journey. Far more than in previous travels, Nibulusi 
spent time in the company of die ruling authorities, attending recep¬ 
tions at the palaces of governors and riding out widi them on excur¬ 
sions into die countryside. Crossing die Lebanon to die coast at 
Sidon, be stayed at die palace there for a week, before travelling 
North via Beirut to Tripoli, where he remained for a further two 
weeks, being entertained by its governor, Arslan Muhammad 
Pasha, before returning over the mountains to Balabakk and across 
die Biqi' Valley and tbe Anti-Lebanon to Damascus. Certainly he 
also met many k ubtmJ\ disciples whom he terms *our spiritual 
sons' and odicr Sufis, such as a Naqshabandi shavkh at Tripoli, 
but, by bis own reports, his conversations focused on discussions 
of Hddtth , points of law or poetic technicalities rather than Sufi 
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doctrine. He visited some holy graves, but without dwelling much on 
die experience. Routinely, he described mosques, zdwtyjs and public 
baths m the towns, and listed books in uocahles' collections, including 
a few Sufi works sudi as commentaries on Qushayri’s RisJb and die 
Dhv&n of Ibu al-Fand. All in all, die expedition seems to have 
confirmed Nibulusi's status as a distinguished visiting scholar and 
revered regional saint. The impassioned mystic appeared to have been 
co-optrd into die Ottoman evtablishmcnL 
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‘A NEW KIND OF MYSTICAL 
TRAVEL-LITERATURE' 


Nabulusl’s mystical rifrlas 

Sir Hamilton Gibb describes 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi a> ‘the 
outstanding figure in the Arabic literature of the Ottoman period’ 
and notes, in addition to his achievements as a poet and author of 
Sufi treatises, that he was ‘the origmator of a new kuid of mystical 
travel-literature in rhyming prose’. 1 Even if not all of his nfr/js have 
a consistently mystical character, Nibulusi remains the best-known 
exponent of Arabic travel writing in which Sufi interests feature 
predominandy. After a brief consideration of earlier concerns with 
Sufism in the genre, dm chapter examines in more detail aspects of 
Nibulusi's nhLii that can be seen to mark diem out as ‘mystical 
travel-literature’. A primary aim for Nibulusi in all his travels was 
to seek contact with living Sufis and with the dead at their tombs. 
His connections with Sufi ulamJ' on his journeys have already been 
noted and his accounts of lariqa s are given furdier consideration 
here. However, some of his more interesting meetings were with 
uneducated recluses and ecstatics in the wilds of die Syrian and 
Palestinian countryside, and these encounters arc explored with 
special reference to the two earliest n/.'/os, Hulbt jl-dbjlrjh and die 
HaJrj, which are characterised by a more distinctively mystical 
tone dian die later works. Pilgrimages to Sufi graves and shrines are 
more extensively covered in die longest nfrla, the Haqiqa, so this is 
die principal source foe Nibulusi's treatment of the topic. For him, 
as foe many odier Sufis of his age, tomb visits became an integral 
part of the religious life and hardly a day passed out of die 388 days 
of the long journey without his recounting oue or more excursions 
Ui holy graves. 
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Sufi elements in earlier riblas 

Tlic nbla underwent considerable change* between die time of its 
first great master, Ibn Jubayr of Valencia (d. 1217), and the time of 
Nabulusi’s remodelling of die form. The narrative of die Andalusian 
traveller was clearly focused on die performance of the baft and 
description of conditions in the lands of the Arab East. Ibn Jubayr 
has been much praised for die way in which he accomplished his aim 
of providing an exact and detailed account of the place* along his 
route and especially die Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina. Such was 
his achievement dial his work became recognised as a model and a 
source to consult and even to plagiarise. 2 He does not seem to have 
laded all interest in Sufism, but it was a minor facet of the overall 
scene that absorbed him. While he wrote with some awe of the Sufis 
of Damascus that they were ‘the kings in this land’, 5 he was not one 
of diem. He recorded tombs of die righteous in the city widi 
meticulous care, 4 hut his attitude was essentially different from that 
of NabulusL Ibn Jubayr was, after aO, a pious Miliki jurist, not a 
mystical 'fnend of God*. 

Ibn Battuta {d. 1368-9 or 1377), the most renowned of medieval 
Muslim travellers, showed a much greater uitcrest in the Sufis of his 
day and appears to have been a sporadic devotee of Sufism himself, 
as Rim L Dunn observes: 

By the time he left Tangier, lie was so deeply influenced by 
Sufi ideas, especially belief in personal barakd and die value 
of ascetic dcvotionalism, diat his traveling career turned out 
to be, in a sense, a grand world tour of the lodges and tomb? 
of famous Sufi mystic* and saints. He was never, to be sure, a 
committed Sufi disciple. He remained throughout his life a 
‘lay* Sufi, attending mystical gatherings, seeking die blessing 
and wisdom of spiritual luminaries, and retreating cm occa¬ 
sion into brief periods of ascetic contemplation. But he never 
gave up the worldly life/ 

Ibn Battuta was initiated into different brotherhoods, notably the 
Rifa'iyya during a stay in Jerusalem and Sulirawardiyya in 
Isfahan/ However, it is questionable how deeply meaningful these 
affiliations were for the traveller/ Nevertheless, there were times 
when he displayed a greater level of commitment, as when he spent 
some five months in a life of severe asceticism under the direction 
of a Sufi shaykh in India, Kamid al-din : Abd Allah al-Ghari/ Ibn 
BattUti was obviously the amairur Sufi, dabbling in the spiritual 
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li/e, by contiait with Nibuliui, professional Suli shaykh, scholar 
and sain!. Y« the Moroccan's mulii-faided nbLi contains accounu 
of Sufis and their miracles, zdwtyas and loin 1 m that may be seen as 
forerunners of a growing obsession with visits to the righteous, an 
obsestiim that eventually gives rise to a distinctive sub-genre of the 

rb la. 

Looking in at Sufism from the outside edge, Ibn Battuta did not 
have the perception of the mystic. His treatment of Sufis quite 
commonly took the form of tales of the miraculous, related with 
varying degrees of credulity.’ Sometimes he did express doubts, but 
it is not always possible to tell exactly how credulous he was in 
accepting a story at face value. On occasion he may simply have 
en)oycd telling an extraordinary tale to divert his readers. For 
example, when he told of a holy man of Shiraz being thrown to a 
pack of ferocious dogs who refused to liarm him, it is not dear 
whether Ibn BattQta was just narrating an amazing story or 
believing it to be a miracle. 1 ’ In this case, did he also see a didactic 
purpose m the muade account, reading the dogs as representing the 
base self tamed by the Mint tlirough his spiritual ;i hjJ? If he did 
have any sudi understanding, did he by any chance expect his 
readers to share it? Nibulusi. in his turn, would tell strange tales and 
not always interpret than, but it was dear that he saw miracles all 
around him. 

Dunn has tie tin bed Ibci Battuta as a ‘literate frontiersman', a 
man of modest learning travelling to the fringes of the umma in 
pursuit of career opportunities that might otherwise have been 
beyond his ability to attain. 11 He was thus to serve for six years as a 
judge in Delhi and even as a duct judge for some time in the Maidive 
Islands. However, Dunn regards hun not simply as an adventurous 
individual, but as one representative of a wave ol international 
migration of moderately qualified 'uLtmJ 1 . settling permanently or 
temporarily in the further Islamic communities uf Asia and Africa in 
the later medieval period. They may have been indifferent scholars 
for the most part, but they had a role to play in budding Islamic 
institutions and culture beyond the heartlands of the faith. Yet, after 
the fifteenth century, tins outward movement of literate Muslims to 
the frontiers gradually came to an end. 

The Arab ‘uLsmJ* of die sixteenth and scvcntccndi centuries, 
whatever their capabilities or lack of them, had hide incentive to 
venture to remote regions that did not offer them much m terms of 
career development diat was not available to them closer to borne. 
Not diat all such movement ceased, but the further areas were 
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supplying morc ol their own scholars 10 meet their needs and some¬ 
times exporting them to the Holy Ones of Arabia. Sufis continued 
to travel in different directions, bearing the messages of their respec¬ 
tive Urtyj s, both from and to the Arab lands. Nevertheless, the Arab 
authors who contributed nblds in this period generally produced 
commonplace records of journeys for or pilgrimage visits in their 
own or neighbouring Arab countries. It was not unusual to recount 
travels of a strictly local character, for example those of dure Dama¬ 
scene 'uLimJ' who wrote of crossing Syria from Damascus to the 
coast at Tripoli some 60 to 100 years before Nibulusi was to make a 
simdar journey; these were Hasan al-Burini in 1599-1600. Ramadan 
al-Ujayfl ui 1634 and Yabyi b. al-Mabisin in 163S-9. U The earliest 
of these travellers, Burini. has beeu noted as a student and biographer 
of Nibulusi'* gtcat-grandfatlier, mentioned previously with reference 
to his dream of Ismi'il al-Nibulusi, a nun of dubious reputation, but 
die author of a useful commentary on die language of Ibn al-Fand'« 
DfHdn.” In 1693, on observing the great aqueduct built by Godfrey 
dc Boudlon outside Tripoli, Nibulusi quoted from Burini’s descrip¬ 
tion of it in hit longest nbla.“ 

For Arabs travelling to non-Arab lands Istanbul was the most 
frequent destination that found its way into their ri(iljt. It was a 
natural magnet for religious scholars with any ambition to 
advance their careers in the Ottoman Islamic state and. therefore, 
a more obvious goal at this time than outlying parts of the ummj. 
As noted earlier, the young 'Abd al-Ghani had visited the capital 
in 1664, but left no nhL i recalling the experience. Ibrahim al- 
Kluyirl, his older contemporary and friend, kha/lh at the 
Prophet's Mosque in Medina, has also been recorded as 
embarking on the journey to Istanbul in 1669, stopping at 
Damascus on his way up from the HijiLt and leaving a full descrip¬ 
tion of his experience. 1 ’ His return journey took him back by way 
of Palestine and Egypt to Medina, making a detour similar to that 
of Nibulusi more than 20 years later. Kluyirl may be seen as 
anticipating Nibulusi's development of the mystical n/i/j, since 
he is also very much concerned with recollecting the spiritual 
effects on himself of visiting shrines and meeting like-minded 
'uidBid' and Sufis. He is one ol the better examples of the new Sufi- 
mspirrd trend in Arabic travel-literature of the Ottoman period, 
but lie is not alone. 1 * Consequently, Gibb's description of Nibulusi 
as the 'originator' of die mystical rifr/j should probably be modified 
to recognise his significant role in its development rather than inven¬ 
tion of a totally new phenomenon. 


Ill 
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Men of the farlqas 

Given that, during the course of his travels, 'Abd al-Ghani al- 
Nibulusl met so many Sufis of all kinds, from sons of the distin¬ 
guished scholar Ibrahim al-Kilrini to illiterate ccatatics, it may seem 
surprising that he wrote so little of their farfqas, where indeed they 
belonged to any. On most occasions in die nfr/or he is contrnt with a 
brief mention of attendance at die dlftkr of a particular brodicr- 
houd, for example the Shadhdiyya in Nablus, 1 ’ or a short visit to a 
zJwsya such as diat of die Bektashiyya in Cairo. 11 Rarely does he 
write at length of an individual whose Urtq<i is identified or describe 
turtlier nutters relatmg to a tjrlqj. The impression gained from die 
n/fLis confirms NabulusTs limited concern with die Sufi institutions 
of his day, as he is more involved in his own personal journey on die 
‘path of God’ dun in a spiritual life controlled by any organisation. 
Similarly, although he has fnends, like the Egyptian Shaykh al- 
Bakri, who are organisation men, he shows more evident interest in 
others who have taken a personalised path like his own. 

Although die Naqslubandiyya became officially his mam fdriqj, 
lie does not discuss die prominent Naqshahandis whom lie met in 
the H»|iA such as Abo Tihir Muhammad, in terms of their 
Naqshabandism and ferric-based activities. The Qidiriyya, as die 
fust brotherhood into which he was initiated at Hama in 1664, 
receives a little more attention in the Hjqtq j, but this is mo&dy 
because be returns to Hami after 30 years and displays a special 
enthususm for his old links with die distinguished Qidiri family of 
die Kayllnis, descended from die great saint f Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilini. 1 * The Kayllnis dominated die religious hierarchy of die town, 
holding die principal offices, and had acquired considerable wealth. 1 " 
Nabulusl stayed with YSsin Efendi, ruqib al the Kay lams' 

palace overlooking the Orontes River and its waterwheels. He also 
met and )omcd m die dhtkr at die Qddiri zJwtya widi Shaykh Ali al- 
Kayllni, the current ihdykh dl-sdjjJdd (head of die brotherhood), 
experiencing an ecstatic state at dial lime. As well as remembering 
his initiation and recalling the visit to the grave of his old shaykh, 
'Abd al-Razxiq, he also presents a spiritual genealogy (stkild) of die 
Qidinyya down to himself. 11 

Occasionally Nibulusi accords a brief mention to Sufis of minor 
tjrtqn s, such as thoie of die Adhamiyya, whom he saw at die alleged 
tomb of Ibrlhim b. Adham at Jabala. 11 The sixteenth-century Egyp¬ 
tian Sufi Sha'rini had been critical of this order as guilty of corruption 
and failure to follow die Sh jrf a™ Anodier minor fdriqd dial Sha'rini 
was prone to rebuke for unorthodox practice was the Mutfwilyya, 
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possibly a branch of die Badawiyya {or Ahmadiyva), famous or noto¬ 
rious for its popular rruiu'hii at die slinnc of Alunad al-Badawi (d. 
1276| at Tanji Sharfa-mndcd Sufis frequently attacked the Badawi 
festival for its unlshmic nature and foe giving rise to licentious behav¬ 
iour. 14 Nibulusi does not concern himself with die Radawis in Egypt, 
but lie does remark briefly, on seeing a Jhikr of the Mutiwttvya at a 
mosque in Gaza, that he ‘saw the faqtrs calling the name of God Most 
High m powerful states of ecstasy*. 25 Michael Winter lias observed 
dial, to judge by a mid-eighteenth-century fatutf against diem, ‘they 
were regarded as very unorthodox, guilty of total ignorance of Islam, 
of hatred of the jurists (who could have guided them toward die right 
behaviour) and of pederasty and fornication*" However, it is ni dur¬ 
able dut, whatever he may have thought of die practices of certain 
fjrti/iis or individual Sufxs, Nibulusi is not condemnatory of diem m 
die maimer of some jurists, including those who were also Sufis, such 
as SluVini. 

As for Sufis whom Nibulusi encountered from other nu|ur 
tanq as. it is dime of die Mawlawsyya and Klulwativya that attxari 
a certain degree of lus attention. In the Hjq/t/J he recalls visits to 
attend the Mimf of the famous ‘whirling dervishes' at die Mawlawi 
lodge in Cairo 1 " and especially in Tripoli, where he was deeply 
impressed by the beauty of the zJutyj'x location, calling it ‘a para¬ 
dise for the eyes*. 21 However, while he appears to be full of approval 
for die Mawlawi brediren, his comments are confined to vague 
praises in both his extravagant flowery prose and in poetry, when he 
exclaims at the sight of the idmyjr. 

Have you not seen the rivers beneath it flowing 
And die buds singing melodies without rhyming? 

Syrian Tripoli grew proud and was boasting. 

How blessed is lie in seclusion retiring 
And the light of die holy ones there affuming. 

While lie from those pleasant pools his thirst is quenching. 
How the lights of die shaykhs in diat place were shining 
And chanters the SLitbnawt'* mysteries chanting t 2 * 

In die late seventeenth century it was not particularly unusual for 
a Naiphabandi sliavkh to show enthusiasm for die teachings of 
Ruini's SLilfrnjwl and die Mawlawiyya." Nibulusi knew Persian 
and had apparently been interested in Kami’s work even as a young 
man, when he claimed to have absorbed Rumi's spiritual nature.* 1 
Two hundred years later the young reformer Rashid Riji (d. 1935), 
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also initiated as a Naqshabandi, would react with horror at die 
Mawlawl Pirns' of their Tripoli :Jhvi yj, denouncing its ‘forbidden 
aLts, which one has no right either to look at or to pass over ill 
ulcncc, for to do so ii to accept them*. 12 But by then the Natphabandi* 
and Mawlawis had drifted further apart and Riji would ultimately 
reject both. 

In Nibulusi's lime the Khalwativya was die other main tarlqj 
whose member * he sometimes noted in his rthlas. In Cairo he 
recorded his visit to a Khalwati mosque and zdinya and to graves 
of their sliaykhs, as well as his attendance at their dhtkr at die 
Mosque of Hussein. 12 In Nabulusi's day die Khalwati* in Egypt 
were predominantly Turks, although in die eightecndi century they 
were to widen their membership through die mission {(ld'wd ) efforts 
of his disciple, Musfafi b. Kamil al-din al-Bakri. They became a 
brotherhood especially favoured by die Azhar 'utamJ’and regarded 
as highly Shjrfa<omdout. u At die Syrian coastal town of Latakva 
lie also noted his meeting with a Khalwati shaykh who was reput¬ 
edly 115 years 0 J 1 L” 

However, N&bulusfs fullest report of an encounter with a 
member of the Klulwatiyya is one that he relates in hLs shortest 
nhh , Hullat al-Jbjhab. He identifies diis Khalwati as Shaykh 
Ahmad, the custodian of al-Ddla Mosque, situated on a mountain- 
ude in the Anti-Lebanon and said to contain a grave with die body 
of Prophet Yahyi (John die Baptist).* Nibulusi recognised Shaykh 
Ahmad as one marked by die signs of righteousness, an indication of 
diis being dial he had foreseen their arrival at his vdlagr. The talk 
turned to miracles, including a virgin birth comparable to that of 
Mary giving birth to Jesus. 17 However, the Khalwati also spoke at 
length of the uselessness of miracles and sainthood, when unsup¬ 
ported by knowledge and practice of the Sharfa. To illustrate his 
point, he told of a local man who had been a friend of bis father. His 
holiness was such that he was able to fly miraculously between the 
mountains, but be was ignorant of true Islamic worship. The result 
of this ignorance was diat die devil was able to tempt him and he 
became a sinner. 11 The story serves to underline a Khalwati concern 
with Sharfa penetrating even this wild mountainous area beyond 
the normal reach of ’ulamd’ orthodoxy. 


Encounters with ccstatics 

Although ‘Ahd al-Ghani al-Nsbulusi was himself a jurist, his life 
appears to be spent in fairly equal proportions in the company of 
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those who axe profoundly conscious of Sbarfa and chose foe whom 
its normal obligations are suspended, due to their being ecstatic 
mystics ( mjfJdhlb ) suddenly ‘drawn* to God by an overpowering 
experience of unveiling (kas/r/).” He was frequently in the company 
of mdfjrfhib in Damascus but also met with a number during his 
travels. They appear quite frequently in die nhLn % as, for example, 
in the Hjq/qj when Nibulusi recalls a nujdbiib in Cairo who knew 
through his own mystical insight what ‘Abd al-Ghani had under¬ 
gone on die ‘path of unveiling*. 45 He also foretold that he would 
perform die luff diat year in safety, echoing die same prediction 
made earlier on the route by a Turkish mjfdbub at Tripoli. 41 A cynic 
might have thought that no special gifts were needed to know dial 
Nibulusi was proceeding for fra// and to announce a successful 
outcome, but Nibulusi docs not question the genuine foreknow¬ 
ledge of die ecstatic*. 

The HaJrj , in particular, contains some fascinating accounts of 
mufJdhib whom Nibulusi encountered m the countryside of 
northern Palestine, and a few of the same individuals also make an 
appearance in die Hjqlqj about three years later. Jinin and its 
surrounding villages seem remarkable for these ccstatiL personali¬ 
ties. On 2 April 1690, die ninth day of his journey, Nibulusi relates 
how numbers of ecstatic* came out to greet him on his entry into 
Jinin. 42 Some were from die settled population, others wandering 
from place to place. Accor ding to f Abd al-Ghani, they knew in their 
hearts of his coming without learning of his visit by any other 
means. This type of intuitive knowledge, including knowledge of 
odurs* thoughts, is commonly noted as a characteristic of those 
whose rational judgement was swept away by the experience of 
divine illumination. 45 It was not unusual for them to dress and 
behave in a bizarre fashion, as in die case of a certain majdbflb from 
one of die villages near Niblus, who marched around the markets 
carrying a gun and a sword.* 4 It is not clear whcdicr he is the same as 
a Shaikh Silih, whom Nibulusi describes in die Haqiqj as dressed 
in rags, beating a drum and bearing arms. 45 Others exchanged rag* 
for a state of total nudity, marking a complete lack of concern widi 
the material world of appearances so dial all longing for possessions 
and sensual desires disappeared and die ma/dbub regained the inno¬ 
cence of life in Eden. 44 

Most of the ecstatic* described were single males, but occasion¬ 
ally married men and a few females arc mentioned. One interesting 
case is when Nibulusi writes of his meeting a whole family of 
rru/Jdblb from the Transjordanian district of ‘Ajldn. They consisted 
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of Shaykh Muhammad b. Hutnod, his brothers, male cousins (wins 
of his paternal uncle ) and his wife. 47 The presence of all these 
ecstatic* in one family does also raise the question of whether they 
can fit die classic designation of the mjfdhiib , whose mind is invol¬ 
untarily seized by a powerful unveiling such diat rational judgement 
is suspended for a long period. Nabulusi in some instances describes 
a mjfdhtib as also muwdllab, voluntarily seeking unveiling and 
driven into insanity by a passionate love of God. hi one case he 
remarks diat a certain Shaykh Hasan al-Faluji from die vicinity of 
Gaza was a mjfdhtib, a muwalldb and also a ‘lord of states' (rabb ah 
gifted with supernatural powers. 4 * It is probable diat, where 
a family are all mjfJJhlb , die term is being used rather casually and 
their condition may not be entirely involuntary. 

Anodicr person whom Nibulusi describes both as mjjdfriib and 
one of die ‘masters of states' ( j^fSb al-jhii'Jl ) 47 is die black ecstatic 
Shaykh Za’id. who was living in a large cave with fifteen recesses 
that he had dug out for himself in woodland near the village of 
Ya r bad. Nabuhisi narrates in some detail his visit u> hun in die 
Hadrj and mentions a second visit in die Haqiqj. He remarks diat 
Za’id had been a slave to one of live people in the village and had 
been working as a shepherd when be was seized by die sudden, over¬ 
whelming divine lllummation of fddhb, rendering him a mjfdhiib . 
Consequently, his owner freed him and he came to live in the cave 
where f Abd al-Ghani saw him sitting naked on die ground, crushing 
coffee beans with a wooden mortar/* Noting that people visitrd 
Zaid in order to obtain bjraka and consult him about dieir affairs. 
Nibulual confirms his regard for the ecstatic's mystical insight by 
saying diat he asked about the state of his brethren and companions 
proceeding to Jerusalem. ZS'ul told him diat they were in a state of 
grace due to their being with him and foresaw a positive outcome to 
dieir journey/ 1 Thus these comments not only assert Zd'id’s knowl¬ 
edge of the spintual state of others and foreknowledge of their 
immediate future, but also serve to promote die idea of Nibulusi’s 
own personal sanctity. He reports a further instance of Za'id's 
psychic qualities on his return visit when the mjfdhiib knew by his 
special insight that Nabulusi's servant was holding the horses 
outside die cave and asked for hun by name to come in and drink his 
coffee/ 2 

Za’id also appeared to exercise the kind of supernatural powers 
characteristic of a ‘master of states'. The coffee diat he made 
constandy for his visitor* was prepared by him out of a blend of 
wheat, barley, millet and chickpeas, but, at his touch, it turned 
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miraculously into good coffee.” Such amazing power was in hi* 
hands that, if he wanted firewood, he would uproot a great tree with 
only a small stick, break it with his hand and carry it back to die 
cave.* 4 It in apparent from Nibulusi'* accounts that be accepts the 
mjjdbub as being in an extra or dinar? state from God. 

However, his encounter with anodicr black ecstatic, Shaykh 
MufjSa, at die village of 'Arriba serves as a reminder diat these 
figures were also feared for their curses.** Nibulusi mentions that 
he and his company had forgotten to visit the ntjjdhib in diis 
village. As they were passing on their way, one of diem feD from his 
horse backwards onto a young boy, who became unconscious. 
Anodicr rrujdhQb among diem then shouted, ‘Recite the Fatihd for 
Shaykh Mur jin.' They did so. The boy recovered consciousness and 
the horse and rider were unharmed. Nibulusi, seeing supernatural 
forces everywhere, never considers the possibility of a mere acci¬ 
dent. From his perspective, misfortune befalls dieir company 
because they neglect one of God's chosen ones, just as blessing is 
imparted by dieir respect for Shaykh Zi'id. 


Dreams of the righteous 

Although Nibulusi does not relate a large number of dreams ui Ins 
nhlis, they do play a part of some consequence in his accounts of 
meetings widi die righteous and mjfJdtfib. Three dreams arc selected 
for discussion here. Two are literal dreams described in die HjJtj 
and one is a relatively rare account of a symbolic dream told in die 
shorten nbLi, HulLtl dbdhdbdb. Despite the fact diat the dreams 
differ in character, all three have underlying features and aims in 
common. They arc die dreams of enraptured mystics, who meet 
Nibulusi during his travels through wild parts of the countryside in 
northern Palestine and Lebanon, and who recognise the importance 
of die experience- The dreams disclose some deeper truths than are 
available in everyday waking life, while accepting dut 'die two 
worlds are one’. They reveal that those widi knowledge of die unseen 
world [al-ghayb\, 'friends of God' and ecstatscs, may have special 
awareness of one another. Above all, dse ultimate point of the dreams 
is to indicate c Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi's superior sutndiood. 

Nibulusi tells of the first literal dream, when he remembers the 
mjjdhub Shaykh Hasan al-Filuji. who was among the ecstatics at 
Jiftin. This man had travelled from lus home village of FilQ|a in die 
soudi of Palestine right up to die north dirough difficult and 
dangerous country in order to greet NibulusL He had nude die 
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journey because be had had a dream, in which he had been 
commanded to travel by a company of saints, including Shaykli 
Ardin al-Dimashqi (d. c. 1145-55) and Shaykh c Ail b. TJlaym (d. e. 
10811. Both are of national rather than international significance. 
Shaykh Arslin's mausoleum outside tlie city walls of Damascus near 
Bib TQmd was a well-known platr of pilgrimage (cotfrj) ^ he 
was popularly credited widi miracles, even regarded as a kind ol 
patron saint for Damascus.’* Thirteen years before the Palestinian 
journey, in 1677, Nibulusl had written a commentary on Arslin's 
epistle on tdwb^d/ 7 so there was already a connection betwern 
them. 'Ali b. 'Ulaym’s tomb was a pilgrimage site in die rutJi'ub\ 
home area on the southern Palestinian coast near to Jaffa. 5 * 
Nihulusl was to visit it on his long journey in 1693. However, die 
two saints also had links with each odier. Shaykh Arilin’s own 
shaykh was described in the sixteenth-century pilgrimage guide of 
Ibn a 1-Ha vs r ini as 'a companion to Shaykh Yisin. who was a 
companion to TJqayla, who was a companion to 'Ali b. 4 Alim’" and 
so back to die famous early Sufi Sari al-Saqati <d. c. 867). Thus the 
taints who are turned in die dream are expected to know each odier 
and also to know Nibuluti and the mjfdhulf, Hasan al-Filuji. 

According to Nabulusi, they told Faluji: 

‘Get up and go to meet Hadrat al-Shaykh.' [They said this), 
aldiough lie |tlic mdjJhiib] did not know us and had never 
met us or nude our acquaintance. He informed us also that 
he saw the righteous sayyui s and perfect saints journeying 
to meet us on the road, to right and left, whether it was 
broad or narrow. He (told us that] they had been widi us in 
our tent and celebrated die dhtkr with drums and tainbou- 
tines and were seized with a powerful ecstatic state in which 
reason was overwhelmed. Yet nothing startled die horses, 
even though they were tethered around the circle, which 
was filled with shouting and cries of emotion." 

Once the connections between pernios have been established, die 
dream itself requires minimal interpretation, but dearly demon¬ 
strates the high regard of the region’s saints for f Abd al-Ghani al- 
Nibulusi. 

The second literal dream is recounted on the occasion of 
Nibulusfs entry into the village of Ya f bad on 4 April 1690. just 
before his visit to Zd'ui's cave. 41 In this case, N&hulusi mentions his 
reception by one of his former students in Damascus, hxna il al- 
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Ya*badi. lama U introduced him to hi* lather, Shavkh Nlialili al- 
Ya'Twdi, who then related a dream. Shavkh Miulih't wife had been 
ill, vo the night before NabuluiTs arrival m the vilbgr lie dept nexl 
to her and hi* two daughter* in order to look after her. However, it 
croued hi* mind that a stranger seeing them all together might have 
the wrong impression about hi* behaviour. He fell asleep and 
dreamt of Nibulu*i, hi* son's old teacher, although he had never 
met him. Far from reproving him, NSbulusi joked with him about 
the situation and Shavkh Muslib introduced him to his wife and 
daughters. 

At first sight the dream account reads as a rather crude, humoxou* 
story. It appears very different from tire first dream of saintly recog¬ 
nition. Yet, on closer examination, durre arc certain similarities in 
the way that the dreams function. Shavkh MllfHh'* dream also 
confirms the high saintly status of Nibulusi. He appears m his 
student’s father's dream because he is the spiritual teacher who 
knows the truth about the thoughts of others and die reality of a 
situation. Even din ugh lie has never met Shavkh Muvlib, he under¬ 
stands at long distance his anxieties and embarrassment and the 
most delicate intimate detads of hi* family Lifr. He can enter his 
dreaming and actually joke about a sensitive matter became of his 
exceptional mystical insight, and his joking is acceptable (like the 
majdbBb 'i nudity) because of hi* absolutely puie state. The saint 
can. therefore, behave in a dream in a way that would be reprehen¬ 
sible in tlic oidinary person. The readers of die HjJ’J will be 
expected to appreciate this and acknowledge Nibulusi’s sanctity, 
although they may also be allowed to laugh. 

The third dream, recalled by Nibulusi in Hulljt al-dbabab, is a 
rare instance in the rib Us of a symbolic dream. At die village of 
Zabadiiii. on the third day of his journey from Damascus towards 
die Biqi’ Valley in 1689, lie met with an itinerant dervish, who 
briefly |ouied his company. Nibulusi describes how this nun’s 
dream experience lud led to his life of wandering: 

He told us that one time he was ill in die Grutto of die Forty 
on Mount Qisyttn. when there appeared to him in a dream 
a company of naked holy men. They stripped him of die 
clothes that he was wearing and ordered him to go out at 
once and set out on his travels. This dream was repeated 
three times, so it was a sign of his meeting with us in the best 
of states. 0 
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The dream has several interesting features to it. First, m condi¬ 
tions suggest its affinity with andent Near Eastern incubation, in 
which tiie devotee would sleep in a sanctuary in the hope of 
receiving dream revelation as to a right course of action. The usage 
continued into the Islamic period in the form of tstilehJrj , a process 
of seeking to choose by submitting to God's guidance in sleep, 
'entrusting God with the choice between two or more possible 
options, either through piety and submission to His will, or else 
through usability to decide oneself, on account of not knowing 
which choice is die most advantageous one'. 41 Despite the opposi¬ 
tion of many religious lawyers to the practice of sleeping in mosques 
and odicr holy places, it is known to have been popularly main¬ 
tained and several sites in die Damascus area were associated with 
diis type of incubation.* 4 Although Toufiq Fahd does not see 
i itikJfJrj as having a therapeutic function, unlike die ancient Greek 
concept, it n pouible that there is such an element in this case, since 
the man told Nibulusi that he was sick at the time of his sleeping in 
the grotto. 45 The nature of his dlness is not revealed, hut it appears 
to have left him afterwards. It may also be implied tliat it was a spiri¬ 
tual sickness. Another characteristic ancient feature is the confirma¬ 
tory nature of the dream's three-fold repetition. 

The Grotto of the Forty on Mount QlsyUn is also identifiable as 
die Grotto of Blood {MaghJrdi a /-Djm), die legendary site of Cain's 
killing of Abel. According to Ihn al-Hawrani, it was a place of 
supplication {du'd\ where prayers were answered and to which die 
people of Damascus resorted when faced with troubles such as 
drought or an oppressive ruler. 44 He notes diat 'it is reported from 
some that the Substitutes meet on momentous nights in die place of 
fulfilling supplication and pray there and make requests of God die 
Ekalted and supplicate Hun’.* 7 The Substitutes (dbdJl) were ‘the 
Forty*, the company of saints who also gave their name to diis 
grotto and who were known as ‘substitutes' because each tune one 
died, another would be substituted to take his place on earth.** A 
number of other pilgrimage sites, particularly groitoes, were linked 
to the Forty Substitutes, including three visited by Nibulusi in his 
travels: at Marqab in northern Syria, Nazareth and Hebron in Pales¬ 
tine. 47 Presumably die dream company of naked holy men were 
understood to be die spirits of the Forty, although their number is 
not specified. 

Clothing, or radier its removal and lack of it, is of central 
symbolic importance to the dream. The topic receives its fair share 
of attention in Nabulusi's T<ffSr> including separate entries on 
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articles of duelling, such as a long discussion of ‘robe' {tbMvb).™ 
Both the material worn and the colour are considered significant, 
wool naturally being the sign of 'an ascetic and of calling people to 
asceticism in this life’, while green is a positive sign of faith. Cleanli¬ 
ness of clothing is also symbolic of purity, while dirty clothing 
reveals the presence of sin. Wasliing a robe or putting one on arc 
indicative of changes in the dreamer’s condition, but taking off 
clothes receives only the brief comment: Taking off dirty dothing in 
sleep means the ending of sorrows.' 71 It would seem applicable to 
the present case, since die company of holy men, who were dearly 
divested of die dodiing of sin, ended the dreamer's connection widi 
die sorrows and sickness of worldly life by removing his dodics and 
urging hun to embark upon die Way. The dream events echo older 
Sufi tales illustrating the need to abandon all tics to diis world, to 
keep nothing of the old life, not c%*en a robe. The dream is reminis¬ 
cent, foe example, of a tale told by die Persian poet Farid al-din 
'Attfr {d. 1220) of an Arab who travelled to Persia and whine 
dodics were stolen from him by a baud of dervishes, who durn 
forced hun out to wander naked through the world. The essential 
message is the same: 

Risk all, and as a naked beggar roam 

If you would hear that ‘Enter’ call you home.* 2 

Finally, Nibulusi relates the man's dr ram to himself. Although, 
at he informs us, the dervish had been travelling for 20 years since 
die time of lus repeated visions, r Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi stdl 
manages to interpret them as a sign that would culminate in the 
man's meeting widi this great saint of die age, himself. 


Holy graves 

Encounters with die righteous dead were at least as important to 
Nabuluti as encounters with the living. Writing in the Hdiflqj of his 
longest |ounity, be notes that a major concern in his n(tld is ti> 
provide descriptions of some of the prophets as well as ‘biographic* 
of God’s friends and the righteous, who honoured us by their 
presence at die time of our pilgrimage to diem, whose sweet odours 
perfumed us and whose lights dluminated us'. 71 Nibulusi visited a 
vast number of holy tombs in his travels, in many cases recording 
simply the location and that he recited the FJtiha and supplicated 
God. On other occasions be provides more detail, sometimes more 
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description ol the sue, vhoit biographical information, notes of 
miracles oc of some aspect of his personal experience as a visitor to 
the alleged tomb of the peuphet or saint. Quite often he expresses lus 
feelings in poetry, recalling Iris sense of awe and of the blessedness of 
the holy person's burial place. 

As a saintly Sufi ptlgrtin himself, : Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi was 
prepared for communication with the holy dead at their tombs, that 
they would indeed honour him with their presence. When he writes 
of tlicu sweet odours and lights, he means it literally and recollects 
experiences shared with many other pilgrims. The aroma of sanctity 
may be a scent of musk or of flowers, such as jasmine and roses. Its 
presence at a grave was taken to indicate that the one buried there 
was truly a pure soul. Jewish and Ciuistian pilgrims held similar 
views on the odour of holiness." Nabulusi's claims to be illuminated 
by the lights of the holy dead also reflect widely reported experi¬ 
ences. For example, more tlian a hundred years earlier Ibn al- 
HawrOni noted of the Prophet Noah's reputed grave at Kark near 
Ka'labakk: 'I saw the brilliant lights (irnuvJr) rising from the tomb 
{(L/rib).'" Medieval Jewish writers reported comparable sights, as in 
a thirteenth-century account of a visit to a tomb of Ezra the Pncst in 
an Iraqi village: ‘there goes up from his grave on certain nights an 
illumination due dispels die thick darkness’.^* 

By Nibulusl’s time the interest of Sufis in performing local 
pilgrimages {ziyJrJt) to holy tombs was at a peak in Ottoman Arab 
lands, supported by official patronage of shnnes. According to die 
fifteenth-century historian Maqri/i. the promotion of die practice of 
ziydrJt in Egypt dates back to the early diutecnlh century. Christo¬ 
pher Taylor has ofoerved diat, if diis is correct, ‘it would corre¬ 
spond exaedy with the link between fdrtqd Sufcsm and die mass 
followings the brotherhoods began to attract tn the same period 
He would consequently see encouragement of the visitation of 
graves as playing an important part in building a broad popular 
base for die (ariqa * in Egypt and also in odier Islamic lands/ 1 In die 
great cemeteries of Cairo, especially ahQarifa, die ziyJrj became an 
organised group activity widi guides to escort pilgrim parties and 
guidebooks to provide information on die graves and dieir occu¬ 
pants, and to prescribe proper etiquette for approathing the saints.^ 
While in Syria die cult of saints and zrydra did not develop the large- 
scale organisation of Egypt, it did give me to its own literature ol 
pilgrimage guides. Notable among these was die well-known work 
of 'Ali ahHarawi (<L 1215), a compendium of information on holy 
sites in various Islamic countries, including Harawl’s native Syria.” 
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The Ottoman period taw the production of gulden to local tombs 
and shrines. On Damascus and its environs, three arc noteworthy 
from the siaicendi to seventeenth centuries: that of Ihn al-Hawrini 
from around 1562 and two later imitations by Qidi Mahmud al- 
‘Adawl (d. 1623) and Ydsin al-Ru*i c i (d. 1684).“ 

Nabulusi obviously owes a debt to such guides for pilgrims. At 
times he quirtes from them in his descriptions of tombs, including 
information on alternative burial sites where the authenticity of a 
grave’s attribution is open to question. Similarly, he cites and quotes 
from die late medieval fdjj'il literature on die ‘merits’ of cities such 
as Jerusalem, and also makes use of general and local histories, 
geographical and btograpliical works. Parts of die in partic¬ 

ular, may read very much like a pilgrimage guide, when Nabulusi 
produces lists of graves in famous cemeteries, such as al-Qarifa in 
Cairo. However, there is usually a more personal engagement, a 
dearer sense of his spiritual participation in the visitation of a holy 
grave. Tliis is especially in evidence when he performs ztyara to an 
individual, and sometimes isolated, sanctuary away from the great 
city cemeteries, or when he visits the tomb of a ’friend of God' to 
whom be feels some special attadunenL 


Sufi saints of southern Palestine 

The tomb of 'Ah b. TJlaym at Arstlf on the coast of soudiern Pales¬ 
tine was both an isolated sanctuary and the burial place of a saint 
with whom Nabulusi already had some connection. The saint’s 
spirit had supposedly visited him at Jinln three years before 
Nabulusi decided to return die visit by performing ziydra to his 
grave during the long journey of 1693. His account of die ziydra is 
of particular interest, as it combines information on 'Ali h. Ulaym 
and his shrine with die personal responses of Nabulusi and his 
companions to the experience of die pilgrimage. 

On leaving the town of Ramla on the eightieth day of bis travels, 
Nabulusi mentions his intention to visit the saint and gives some 
background on Shaykh 'Ali and the esteem in which he was held. 12 
He quotes at some length from a history of Palestine composed by 
‘Abd a I-Rahman al-TJlaymi (d. 1521) “ After remarking on r Ali b. 
TJlaym's noble descent from Caliph TJmar b. al-Kluttab, TJlaymi 
recorded tlut it was indeed a miracle dut even European Christians 
believed in his holiness. He adds: i have been informed diat, whrn 
the Franks arc at sea and approaching his grave, they bare their 
heads and bow towards him.’* 4 Nadirr TJlaymi nor Nabulusi 
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consider any other explanation for the Christian* haring their beads 
while facing cast, presumably praying in the direction of Jerusalem. 
For die Muslim authors, dicy must be honouring the Sufi saint and it 
it an indication of Sbaykh * All’s holmes* diat even die unbelievers 
recognise bis virtues. Nibulusi further quotes TJlayml on the high 
regard of the great Mamluk Sultan ai-Zahir Bay bars (r. 1260-77| 
for die same who had died almost 200 years earlier. Baybars, on his 
wav to conquer this part of Palestine, had visited die shrine and 
luppbeated God at the grave to give victory to his Muslim army. 
This was taken as another sign of *'Ali b. TJlaym's important posi¬ 
tion as a saint. A further indication of diis was die large number of 
pilgrims attending the annual summer festival at die shrine and 
making endowments {awqSt). Finally, Nibulusi relays Ulaymi’s 
description of the extensive restoration of the sanctuary in the late 
fifteenth century. 11 This included replacing a wooden with a marble 
cover for die grave and building a tower on die west side nearest die 
sea, equipped with weaponry to fight the European Christians. 

Given this background, the reader of the Htiqiqa is prepared for 
die account of Nibulusi’s own ziydra. He was accompanied by 
notables from Rairiia, including a descendant of the saint, Shaykh 
Abu 1-Hudi, in addition to die party travelling widi him to Gaia 
and Egypt. He describes die sanctuary as lying far from any habita¬ 
tion in unpopulated country near die seashore.* 4 There was a 
spacious courtyard surrounded by walls and a gate that was locked 
when no visitors were expected. It had to he unlocked fur Nibulusi 
and bis party. Nibulusi’s description of die shrine is simple, but his 
account is characterised by a strong sense of being m die presence of 
holiness. When the gate was opened, lights shone out from die grave 
in broad daylight. At other sites dus might only be perceived to 
happen at night, ,T mi the illumination of die grave by day testified to 
die great sanctity of 'All b. TJIayxn. The mihrZb at the marble 
budding appeared to be full of revealed and hidden mysteries, while 
‘fragrant breezes’, die odour of sanctity, bore witness to die pure 
soul that had been accepted by God. 

If further evidence were needed of die true sainthood of r Ali b. 
TJlaym, it was demonstrated by the answering of Nibulusi’s 
prayers. Hts son Ismi'il had travelled with him as far as Sidon, hut 
left him dicrc to return to Damascus at his mother’s request. At 
Shaykh f Ali’s grave Nibulusi supplicated God to move his son to 
rejoin bun on the journey and accompany him on die haj/. He recalls 
that the answer was immediate. Ismail left Damascus that very day 
and a few days later joined his father at Gaia. Nibulusi adds dial 
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other prayer* were answered because he supplicated God at the 
grase, but he never prayed for f Ali b. Ulavm to intercede at a more 
ordinary pilgrim might have done. 

Nabulusi also reports tluce remarkable events relating to tliis 
The first two are closely connected and concern the tomb 
and his own presence there. First, on his arrival, he remarks that one 
of his companions found a piece of paper on die grave and, written 
on it, words of welcome to Nabulusi and calling on God to facilitate 
his bjfj . He docs not admit this as a miracle, but comments that God 
knows best about die matter. Perhaps be had some suspicion that 
the message might not be from the dead saint, but from one of his 
own party or someone else aware of his intended visit. No-one Ixad 
been to the slmnc for a long time and this explained for him the 
second event, the discovery that bees had entered the offering box 
by die shaykh’s bead and had made their honeycombs in iL 
Nabulusi ate die honey* and believed that he acquired hjrjkj from 
it, a normal expectation for a pilgrim on taking somedung that had 
becu in contact with the holy person or place. Similarly, on visiting a 
grave at Ramla, Nabulusi found sweet yellow dates on die tomb." 
Such caves seem to show saints offering hospitality to their guests, 
the pilgrims. 

The ditrd strange event concerned one of Nabulusi's companions 
who had lost his copper inkwell in the grass by the road on the way 
to the shrine. He called upon die saint: ‘O Sayvidi 'All b. TJlayra, 
restore this inkwell to me, for I have come to visit you in your sanc¬ 
tuary.' w The inkwell was returned some time later in Egypt and 
Nabulusi interprets diis as occurring dirough the barjlu of Shaykii 
r Ali. However, there is a marked difference in his own behaviour in 
supplication and diat of his companion. Nabulusi only calls upon 
God for assistance, presumably because be is himself a saint and so 
does not need the help of 'Ali b. Ulaym. All dire* events testify to 
Shaykh 'All's sainthood, but the first two, in particular, also point 
to Shaykh 'All's recognition and honouring of f Abd al-Ghani al- 
Nabulusi as another great saint. The company stayed overnight at 
the shrine and only left at noon the following day. 

A son of 'All b. TJlaym and two of his grandsons were also 
buried m southern Palestine at sites revered as holy and objects of 
uydrj.** Nabulusi also writes of the lights illuminating these 
graves. He notes of 'Ali’s grandson, Shaykh *I|lin, that his grave by 
the sea was open to the sky widi no building over il Once again 
Nabulusi appears as the honoured guest of die saint, since during 
his * bov brings him a basket of sweet figs and another 
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brings a bunch of double narcissus. He describe* the figs as ‘the 
banquet of Shaykh ijlin'/ 1 It is yet another case of mutual recogni¬ 
tion among Sufi saints. 

At the tombs of Ibn r Arabl and Ibn al-MniJ 

In all his nblas except for tiic last, Xabuluti records at the beginning 
that he performed ziyJrdt to the holy graves of the Damascene ceme¬ 
teries and to his spiritual father, Ibn f Axabi. hi Hulbl jl-JhjJjjb and 
the HaJrd this receives a brief mention.” hi the Hjqiqa Nabulusi 
writes at greater length of his visit to the tomb of his beloved Great 
Shaykh at $alibiyya. M Even if he had had no special connection to 
die famous scholarly saint, the mausoleum was such an important 
place of pdgrimage at this time diat it would fuse* been odd for him 
to write of visits to die righteous dead and not perform the ziyJrJ or 
record it. 

hi Nabulusi’s day Ibn 'Arahl's tomb was visited by many 
Turkish, as well as Arab, pilgrims since Sultan Selim I had rescued 
die site from a long period of neglect. The sultan, after his conquest 
of Syria in IS 16, arranged for the urgent constructuin of a new 
mausoleum and mosque to promote the position of Ibn f Arabl as 
an effective patron saint of the Ottoman dynasty. On 5 February 
1518 he rode in person to inaugurate the prestigious new build¬ 
ings at $llibiyya. M But why was the sultan so concerned to asso¬ 
ciate himself and the Ottoman state widi the great Sufi master/ 
Ryad Atlagh has posited that Selim sought legitimacy for 
Ottoman rule by the annexation of important religious symbols: 
the caliphate, the earth's sacred centre at Mecca and the Seal of 
the Saints represented by Ibn *ArabL M Barbara von Scldegcll also 
notes the usefulness to the Ottomans of having Ibn ‘Arabi on 
their side in die struggle widi the Safavid Shl f l Shahs of Persia and 
concludes: 

It would be far too sample to say diat the Ottomans used 
Ibn f Arabi and the saints to fight the Safavids and their 
imamology, but it is fair to say diat Salim's glorification of 
Ibn 'Arabl, who was believed to have predicted die Otti>- 
mans' greatness at die end of time was a decidedly Sunni 
manipulation of the power of the unseen world.’ 4 


Wlule Sultan Selim and die Ottomans had no actual Sunni mociopoly 
over Ibn 'Arabi, since there were also Sh Tb who believed m his 
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sainthood, the sultan certainly appeared to be in a great hurry to 
assert his claims to die Great Shaykh's protection of his lilamic state. 

f Abd al-Ghani al-Nahulust notes briefly in die Hjjtqj his own 
visit to die tomb and refers the reader to a short treatise that he 
wrote in 1678 on the proper Sufi etiquette to be followed in the 
ayJrj. He had entitled it dl-Stn abtmkhtdbf ft Jdrih Ibn al-’Ardbt 
{The HiJJen Secret Concerning the Tomb of Ibn dl-'Arjbl).' 7 
Nabulusi explains that diere are two different approaches to the 
grave and the choice of approach is significant as an indication of 
the spiritual state of the pilgrim. He writes that the most blessed way 
to enter is via a garden ‘crossed by a stream of propitious water'.* 
The garden represents the Hdi/L/a, the ultimatr truth, and the visitor 
who taken tliis way to the shrmc finds die tomb in an elevatrd posi¬ 
tion and knows the superiority of die saint. He will then 

experience die felicity of both worlds and will discover die 
tomb of the Great Shaykh, the Crimson Sulphur, may Allah 
sanctify his spirit and illumine his sepulchre, in the highest 
summit, and will behold the stream of life eternal and gain 
the fruits of happiness everlasting." 

However, die visitor who goes first to the mosque that represents 
the ShdrTa , and dicn descends to perform the zryJrd , will see the 
tomb below him and wrongly act as diough he is superior to the 
saint. 


He will turn aside, deny, criuctze and lx* contemptful. That 
b then his state as contemplated in the Shaykh's mirror. 
Despite this he is in need of the water of life, which he must 
extract by means of the well of thought situated in that 
garden io due hb presence be perfect and his humility 
consummate. 1111 


Xabuluti presents a brief biography of Ibn f Arabi in the Hjqfqj 
account, lots some of hb own writings on die Shaykh and produces 
a poem for the occasion. 111 He also records the experience of one of 
his friends who, on the following night, dreamt of Ibn c ArahI and 
heard the Great Shaykh recite new verses of hb own composition. 
The dreamer committed diem to memory, wrote diem down and 
passed diem on to Nabulusi. luz It seems that he accepted their 
authenticity as a true message from die world of truth. 

Another major Sufi shrine dust made a deep impression on 
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Nibulusi was dut of the poc! Ibn al-Firid in Cairo. In die 
lie describe* two visits dial he made to the tocnb and its associated 
mosque.™' hi both eases he attended sessions ol dltikr on a Friday 
afternoon after the midday prayer and notes the emotional crowds 
packing the mosque. Following Qur’in recital and prayers of suppli¬ 
cation. singers \mundruJibi) began to sing poems of Ibri al-Find, 
weeping and being seized widi ecstasy. He writes of die effect on die 
crowd and cm himself: 

Everyone was humble, weeping and sighing from die inten¬ 
sity of a spiritual state, great ecstasy, humility and submis¬ 
sion. So someone would shout, ‘Repeat!’ And so die singer 
would repeat what be had said. Tlicri another would shout it, 
and he would repeat it, and so on until I and those widi us 
horn die group were seized by an intense spiritual state.^ 

Nibulusi was aware diat not everyone shared his deep respect for 
die Sufi poet and the events at his tomb. He encountered Turkish 
critics, perhaps from the ami-Sufi Kadizadcli movement, who were 
opposed to die audition |s jw<T) at the shrine, but observes diat even 
they were overwhelmed by a spiritual state on attending the 
mosque. He remarks on meeting one of them who asked him 
whether the audition was actually permissible. Nibulusi writes: ‘But 
I would not talk to him, and I calmly endured him until die audition 
began. Him be was seized bv a spiritual state and I have not snm 
him since. 

Apart from the tombs of Ibn 'Arab! and Ibn al-Find, Nibulusi 
visited many other Sufi tombs and alleged tombs, some of which 
were unlikely burial sites. An example of a falsely attributed grave 
to which he performed ztyJra is diat of Abu Yazld al-Bistami (d. 
874) at Rastan on the way to Hami. lM Hie better-known grave is at 
Bastirn in northern Iran. Although Nibulusi is aware uf the Btstim 
site, it is characteristic of him that he does not rely wholly on histor¬ 
ical evidence m ascertaining authenticity, but is also guided in his 
judgement by his own mystical experience. Tlius he writes ol Abu 
Yazid’s supposed grave at Rastan that 'over him and bis grave diere 
is splendour and awe, asserting his presence there'.* 17 Ultimately, 
although Nibulusi's rr/r/as arc not always infused with mysticism, 
he gives such importance to mystical experience and knowledge diat 
it seems fair to consider his travel accounts as predominantly 
mystical rthii*. 
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LAST YEARS IN SALIHIYYA, 
1707-1731 


The yean of Nsbuluni'i old age coincided with a time of tensions 
and factional disputes in Damascus, by which he was personally 
affected. It was a period when the Ottoman authorities were 
intent on bringing the city and its province under greater central 
control and, while much was achieved in this direction by the 
energies of die new governors, it was not without its human 
costs. 1 In 1706 Suleyman Pasha, a governor widi an already fear¬ 
some reputation in the Hijlz and Egypt, was appointed to 
Damascus. 2 During his brief tenure of office for under a year he 
managed to alienate many Damascenes by his harsh measures in 
forcing die closure of the si?</s and alleged extortionate demands 
of money. The protests of local wliimJ' on behalf of the people 
led to a number of them being exiled to Sidon. 1 At this time 
Nibulusi was driven out of his inherited teaching post at the 
Darwishiyya Madrasa, endowed by a former governor fur his 
great-grandfather Ismail and his descendants. 4 The loss of this 
post appears to be related to Nibulusi’s readiness to act as a 
spokesman for the Damascenes.* 

Amidst die general unrest, the Nibulusis’ old family house near 
die Umayvad Mosque had become increasingly unsafe, being situ¬ 
ated in the Perfumc-Sdlcr*’ Soq at the heart of die disturbances in 
the city centre. In 1707 an incident took place diere that had a 
further negative impact on N&bttltlSi's life. A band of the imperial 
piniafcary troops attacked one of the Damascene sayyuh in die street 
outside his house and killed die man. Nibulusl protested and joined 
in hand-to-hand combat m which he was blinded in one eye/ “Hus 
misfortune, in addition to his being forced from die Darwishiyya, 
triggered his decision to move with his family to the more peaceful 
environment of Salihiyya on the outskirts of die city, where he 
would also have the spuitual comfort of closeness to the tomb of Ibn 
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f Arabi. Hr first built a simple bouse by tlir grave* of thr popular 
ecstatic saint Yusuf al-Qamini and his custodian Shaykh Mahmud, 
wbo had predicted ‘Abd al-Ghani's great future before bib birth. 
Shortly afterwards be mused to a new home built in an orchard area 
known a& ah'Ajamiyya/ 

Ibc community of Sakhiyya lud ban founded in the twelfth century 
an die slopes of Mount QOsyiln by Honlxili families migrating from die 
repon of NaWus. 1 Since then, the <k*trux lud Inult up a strong reputa¬ 
tion for die pcrvceial piety of its ulamj families as well as having a 
considerable Sufi presence. It was also a liealdiy and attractive location. 
On a visit to Damascus almost 50 years earlier, in 1660, a French trav¬ 
eller, Chevalier Laurent d'Arvieux, had remarked how many upper-clan* 
Damascenes liad bouses tn $ilituyya 'as tnudi Ice die view as for die 
gardens whxh adjoin them*/ 

Nibulusi was in his mid-sixties at the time of the move, but 
remained active in teaching, spiritual guidance and writing into 
his late old age. He continued to teach Sufi works, especially 
those ol Ihn f Arahi, in his private study circles, hut also boldly 
insisted on giving public readings of the Great Shaykh's FuttihJt, 
despite the criticisms of anti-Sufi elements in the city. 1 ' At the age 
of 90 years he bad reached die middle of his diird presentation of 
the FutiilfJt to die people of Damascus. During die early time in 
Sahkiyya, the distinguished Khalwati, Shaykh Mu$tafi b. Kamil 
al-din al-Bakri, was among his close disciples, studying with him 
there until 1709. Uutil 1718 another constant companion was 
Muhammad al-Dikdikji, a major early disciple and copyist of 
many of Nibulusi’s works, noted for his fine voice m reading 
aloud in the study circles. A diird mam disciple in this period was 
Husayn al-Baytaraini, who died in 1715 after 15 years of devoted 
service to the shaykh. He is representative of the less-educated 
followers of Nibulusi, whose spiritual leadership appealed 
across classes. 11 

In 1710 Nibulusi completed work on his widely read commentary 
on Ihn al-Flnd’s poetry, understood widiin die complex theotuplucal 
framework of Ibn c Axabi’s drought. 12 Julian Baldick notes diat it might 
‘at first sight* be supposed to resemble a fifteenth-century commentary 
'in whidi earBer poetic taleiu is submerged in a flood ol theorizing'. 11 
However, on closer examination: 

one discovers that what have been called die '‘brotherhood 
mentality” and the extreme veneration of die personal guide, 
already familiar from much earlier than die fifteenth century. 
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have now invaded the higher theoretical literature arid taken 
their place betide abstract metaphysical speculation. 14 

So a number of verses are explained with reference to the sltaykh- 
rrturtd relationship and lariq abased activities. 

For the next 20 years f Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi retained his 
commitment to expound and defend Ibn Arabia views and present 
his own interpretation ol wjJ/daJ dl-wujtid. In December 1712 he 
did so even for a Christian correspondent, Athanasius Dabtas, the 
Patriarch of Antioch for two periods of tenure from 1686 to 1689 
and from 1720 to 1724. M Nibulusi addresses the ex-patriarch at the 
time of his letter with respect for a fellow traveller on the ‘path o! 
God’, regardless of his religion in this world. In his customary 
extravagant language, Nlbulusi writes of him as one of his 
‘brothers in spiritual practice, whose noble souls and subtle 
essences have become moons in the sky of theology\ u However, 
some of the anti-Sufi Muslims in Damascus were less receptive 
than the Christian ‘brother’. A year later, in 1713, be wrote in 
pained tones of the hostility* that he encountered from some 
Turkish opponents, whom he describes as ’oafish Turkish 
students’ and complains: ‘They object to Sufi dhikr with raised 
voices and to rising and moving in a state of ecstasy at dbikrJ 17 
But, whatever die problems presented by his enemies, Nabulusi 
continued to write commentaries and Sufi poetry, and assembled his 
Dhodn jJ-h jif 3 iij (Dhi Jn of Truths) in the last years of lus life. 11 He 
also enjoyed widespread popular support from the Damascenes as 
their ‘people’s saint* and defender against bribery and corruption in 
official circles, and against injustice and oppression. When he was 
over 80 years old. in 1722-3, he finally became Hanafl mufti of the 
city by puhlic demand, but was ousted soon afterwards through die 
intrigues of a jealous rival 1 ’ 

Nabulusi died at die age of 90 years in 1731 after a short illness.** 
When lie was prepared for burial on the day after his death, the 
ritual washing and dressing of the body was carried out by a 
Hanhali friend. According to one glowing ohituary by the eighteenth- 
century chronicler Ibn Jum f a, there had died 

the ifuth of diis time, the marvel of his epoch, the illustrious 
mystic, the imJm of the faith, die sultan of the learned, die 
great scholar, the seal of the mu(tdbid*, my lord and master, 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi - may God sanctify his 
soul and help us to benefit from his coming. 11 
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All business in the city stopped on the day he died and huge crowds 
gathered in S&libiyva to mourn his passing. He was buried in a 
mausoleum that be had had constructed m 1714 close to that of his 
spiritual father, Ibn f Axabi. the Great Shaykh, whom he so loved. 


CONCLUSION 


‘The illustrious mystic’ and ‘sultan of 
the learned’ 


Ihn Jum r a, in his obituary of Nibulusi, aungns to him three tides 
due refer plainly to his saintly distinction, and the chronicler 
appears to give these precedence over three other titles that relate to 
Nabuluti's scholarly achievement. Making allowance for the flow¬ 
ery Arabic of die age, how well might these description!! fit r Abd al- 
Ghatu al-Nabuluu? It is proposed to look first at those that desig¬ 
nate him as a Sufi saint and then consider his status as a Sufi scholar. 

To judge by his own writings, Nahulusi clearly perceived 
himself as having an exalted position as a 'friend of God*. He 
would surely have agreed with the classification of himself as ‘the 
illustrious mystic’ and perhaps with the view that he was 'the ifufb 
of this time*, greatest saint of his age. Examining his own view of 
his life, he evidently believed himself to have been marked out for 
sainthood even before his birth. He claimed to have received the 
blessed guidance of Sufis of the past, especially Ibn Arabi, either 
through dreams and visions or through the barjka transmitted by 
their writings in his youth and young manhood, leading him on the 
path to ‘God's friendship*. In his forties the visionary experience of 
his seven-vear retreat brought him assurance of his favoured status 
in die must authoritative manner possible, remarkable conversa¬ 
tions with God that he disclosed only to a select few in his close 
circle. After emerging once more into die world in middle age, he 
showed an awareness of others being led to him through the guid¬ 
ance of dreams and recognising his high status, while even the holy- 
dead welcomed him at their tombs, as in the case of his visit to the 
Palestinian sanctuary of f Ali b. TJlaym. As noted in die Preface, 
Nabulusi'a grandson held that 'Abd al-Ghani considered himself 
as a new Seal of die Saints and, looking back over the picture of his 
life diat emerges here, this does not seem a particularly unlikely 
claim. 
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Tim perception of Nil Indus! as a great mystic and supreme saint 
of his age seems to have been shared by a widespread network of 
disdplrs and students, and acknowledged by many uneducatrd 
ecstatic*. Moreover, he was acclaimed as die ‘people's saint'. In the 
central Arab lands his reputation would persist into the twcntiedi 
century, when an ardent Palestinian defender of Sufism, Yusuf al- 
Nabahini (d. 1931), wrote of him as ‘die greatest Gnostic saint 
from his own age to the present day.' 1 Certainly there do not seem 
to be many rival contestants for the position of qufb among 
Nibulusi’s Arab contemporaries. 

The third title by which Ibn Jum'a designates Nibulusi’s saint¬ 
hood is ‘hn3m of die faith'. ‘Abd al-Ghani shared with his many 
disciples the conviction that he was to play a leading role in 
guiding dedicated seekers on the ‘path of God’, but he was also 
conscious, at least at times in his life, of playing a wider role ui 
guiding the ‘untniJ' towards true faith. At the end of his life this is 
mdicated in his dreams of 1728 and 1730, in which he rebuilds the 
Ka'ba and keeps its key. He showed a deep concern widi the 
corruption dial he perceived to be polluting Arab Muslim society 
m his day. He beheved passionately that he must struggle to purify 
Islam and defend the vision of its true representatives, the sincere 
Sufis. Cousequendy, it seems fair to regard Nilbulusi as a Sufi 
reformer able to lead by example as a ‘friend of God’, perhaps then 
deserving the title ol ‘imJm of the faith'. However, among modern 
scholars he has not generally been thought to be a reformer. This is 
apparently because he docs not exactly fit the profile of a Sharfa- 
conscious activist, a so-called 'neo-Sufi' social reformer. He does 
not seem to share much in common with the ncw-stylc reforming 
figures of the eighteenth and early nincteendi centuries, such as 
Shah Wall Allah of Delhi (d. 1762) ui India, Usuman dan Fodio |d. 
1817) ui West Africa or even the famous Kurdish Naqthabandi, 
ShavkJi Khahd al-Shahraruri (d. 1827), who himself came to live ui 
Damascus and married a niece of one of Nabulusi's grandsons. 
Barbara von Schlrgcll observes dial it is only in his dedication to 
HjJilh diat he bears any similarity to a neo-Sufi and that he has 
‘no influence on neo-Sufi reform.Julian Baldick remarks diat he 
is ‘a thoroughly backward-looking figure' and cites in support of 
diis view his writings of a defensive character ‘ui justification of 
die Whirling Dervishes, of die dancing and music of the Sufis in 
general, of their use of tobacco, of "gazing at beardless boys”,’ and 
so on. 1 While Nibulusi may indeed be a thoroughgoing tradition¬ 
alist, he cares passionately that all these Sufi activities should be 
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practised with a pure heart and be free of the decadence and 
corruption of die age. He also see* it as his duty to protect die inter¬ 
ests of the Muslims and to seek justice lor the oppressed. Hence, 
wink Nibuluai's reforming efforts may be rather different in char¬ 
acter from those of slighdy later Sufi reformers, nevertheless they 
may justify a perception of him as a saintly Sufi champion of reform. 

There seems little doubt diat 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi repre¬ 
sented the apex of Arab Islamic scholarly production in die seven¬ 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries* Ibn Jum'a's designation of him 
as ‘the great scholar' and ‘sultan of die famed 1 is hard to dispute, 
since he stands head and shoulders abov e most ol his contemporaries 
m die Arab lands. The thud tide, ‘seal of die muftdbidt'y is perhaps 
die most exaggerated claim. It would appear to be far too presump¬ 
tuous to suggest dut ijtihJj reached perfection with him, although it 
sen es as a reminder that Nibulud was also a competent Haiufi jurist 
and respected as such in his day. However, it is the breadth and dcpdi 
of his Sufi scholarship, udnnnrd by his devotion to the study of the 
medieval intellectual tradition and nurtured by his visionary inspira¬ 
tion and cultivated literary talent, that makes his work particularly 
distinctive and remains his most enduring legacy. 

Nabulusi’s work as a commentator on Sufi texts, notably of Ibn 
‘Arab!, Ibn al-FJnd and f Abd al-Karim al-Jili, would be remark¬ 
ably influential among Arabs of his day and succeeding genera¬ 
tions. For many of them, their acquaintance with the great masters 
of the past would be nude to a considerable extent through the 
mystical interpretations of Nabulusi. While beyond the scope of 
the present study and having been the subject of lunited investiga¬ 
tion to far, further examination of these commentaries is likely to 
be of value in uncovering some of the understandings of previous 
Sufi thought circulating from Nabulusl's time through to the later 
Ottoman period. Study of Nibulusi's exposition of Sufi doctrine, 
exemplified in books such as the Path and al- WufQd al-Hjqq and 
in shorter writings such as the fdtwJ for the ex-Patriarch of 
Antioch, shows a mind heavily influenced by Ibn f Arabi’s ideas and 
someone presenting himseli as the protector of the Great Shaykh’s 
good name. However, it is not always clear to what extent 
Nabulusi may at times have either misunderstood Ibn 'Arab! or 
wished to take a deliberately somewhat different line on certain 
key issues, and yet to present his views as being in conformity with 
those of his spiritual father in order for them to gain greater 
credence in a conservative society. For example, NabulusPs 
thought on jtj bJjt j!-wutiid may also be affected to some degree 
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by the absolute monism ol Ibn Sabin and but school, whose work 
he studied from his youth, but of whom Ilia contemporaries 
remained deeply suspicious and whom he mentions by name only 
occasionally in later life, for example in al-Wu/HJ It 

would thus be of value to investigate further the sources and 
nature of influence on Sufi theoretical thought, as well as any new 
directions taken, in the under-explored Arabic Islamic writings of 
the late seventeenth to late eighteenth centuries. Hopefully, this 
would also shed light on the climate of critical reaction against 
Sufism, most forcefully represented by the Arabian Wahhabis, in 
the years after Nibulusi’s death. 

However, Nibulusi's writing was not only significant for the 
development of Sufi theory in the Ottoman period. He has also 
been observed to be an accomplished Sufi poet, developing an 
extraordinary and ingenious verbal dextenty from an early age. 
This is observed from his 1664 poem of praise for the Prophet, 
together with its commentary, and continued in the inanv poems of 
his DlivJn jl-lrjqJ’iq and in poetry contained in prose works of 
literature, such as his mystical riblai. Although his ornate style and 
love of woidplay may have limited appeal to modern taste, it is of 
special interest both to gain an appreciation of the literary tastes of 
educated Sufis in the pre-modem period and for Nahulusi's use of 
poems to give expression to mystical insights. Elsewhere, he would 
also write in his elaborate prose of his personal experience of 
unveiling and reaching the heights of a Sufi visionary, especially 
during the years of his retreat. Other prose works, such as Ghjyjl 
iil-matlub fon gazing on beautiful youths), have attracted partic¬ 
ular attention for his expression of strongly held and controversial 
views on the Sufi practices of his day. 

‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nibulusi was obviously himself a member of a 
cultural Sufi 61ite, but his writing is not only important for 
increased understanding of that elite and its Sufi preoccupations. 
The nhhit, for example, arc also of considerable interest for the 
uifnrinatinn they olfer on the Sufi life of uneducated ccstatics and 
popular beliefs and practices relating to the cult of saints in the 
Ottoman Arab lands, particularly in Syria, Palestine and Egypt. In 
common with other Sufis, Nibulusi acknowledged a spiritual elite 
that cut across boundaries of wealth, class and education. Yet part 
of his work also reflects his concern to give something back as a 
‘people's saint’, 'inum of die faith', to those who may be outside 
this 6bte. Hus is apparent from some of his juristic scholarship and 
contributions to HaJlllr studies. It is especially evident in his 
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compilation of Ttfftr al-dium, his book of symbolic dream interpre¬ 
tation, to which he intends ‘everyone to have access' 5 at a time when 
he is experiencing his personal ‘opening’ to die tnidi of his own 
dreams and visions. 

f Abd al-Ghani af-Nibulusi remained, to his death and beyond, a 
complex and controversial figure, inspiruig lo\*e and hatred, suspi¬ 
cion and admiration among Musluns of his own and succeeding 
generations. In life he was to suffer accusations of unbebef and unmo¬ 
rality and to feel compelled to defend his own reputation, and diat of 
lus beloved Ibn f Arabi and other Sufi masters, against vicious attacks. 
Yet he was revered by many disciples and students, and welcomed 
with respect by governors, ViLrmJ', local notables and rcstatics wher¬ 
ever he travelled in Syria and Palestine, Egypt and the Hi|ar_ He was 
venerated as a saint by many ordinary people as well as by high reli¬ 
gious dignitaries of the Ottoman state. In death be was to be a target 
of anti-Sufi criticism as one who undermined true faith through his 
interpretations of the ‘infidel mystics* and propagation of their 
doctrines, and who encouraged the extreme veneration of Sufi 
sliaykhs, tomb pilgrimages and many reprehensible innovations. To 
later Muslim modernisers he stood as the epitome of the conservative 
reactionary, supporting irrational beliefs m guidance through dreams, 
communication with the dead, saindy nuradcs and so cm, a thought 
world that they hoped to see swept away in die course of die march to 
progress. For diasc who believed in the validity of Sufi mystical expe¬ 
rience, he was die greatest Sufi visionary of the Arabs from the seven- 
ttenth century* onwards, ‘die illustrious mystic* and ‘sultan of die 
learned*. 
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Jerusalem (and Palest**) be(cxc Nibulusl. see Lc Strange <1890). For more 
recent discussion of medieval Islamic Jwuialex. see r.g. bird (1999) aral 
Grabar (1996). 

The section of /Wm on Ae Hiram a) Sharif was edited by R. Graf acd 
UAogiaphed at Saalfcld in 1918. Some of Nibulusl'» descriptions were 
translated into Trench (along wiA «xhcr Arabic sources on Palestine) by 
Mormnrdjl (1951). See aUo Elid (1999) for comments on NabulutTs notes cm 
de l.loi am in lus day. 

See Sirnyyah (1979), 6^4 on sites vuitcd by Nflhulusl in Jerusalem ani 
Hebron in 1690 and 1695. 

Apart from the Hiram. Iliad (1999). 62-J mentions the pilgrims' cinerary as 
Including Ae Place of Prayer of David (MAr&b DlwUdl. Ae Spring of Sd win. 
Ae VaBey of Gehenna (mainly Ae Church of Mary) and Ae Mount of Olios'. 
On the caghA cennirv origins of u aditxms. sec Cobb <2002). 58- 

40 and Elad (1999), 65-8. 

Goitem (1966). 

Addas (19951.197-8. 
von SAlegefl (1997), 96-7. 

42 Nabulusa <1960), 84 and see Chapter 2,32-3. 
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43 See Winter (1988), 92-103 for discusstoe of this work. Wmtrr (93) note* thai 
the UCLA inAOutu if< was completed in drift by 8 September and li-r final copy 
by 17 December 1692. It was copied from NabuluU* autograph. 

44 Trans. ibuL, 94. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Ibid., 92. 

47 von SchlrgeU (1997), 101. norm dut the come is ptmitd m a different 
manuscript of the QjuJ. 

48 Winter (19SS). 93. 

49 Ibid., 97. 

50 Ibid. 91-9. 

51 Trans, in iM, 99. 

52 Ibid, 1CO-1. 

53 Ibid. 102. 

54 Ibid.. 100. 

55 Aladdin 11995k InntdCTcm. 15. For tie Arabic text, see ibid 5-291 (Arabic 

56 Ibid., lntrodtttxm. 53. 

57 Ibid.. 15. 

58 See Karsh (19991,141-65 for details of TaftaalnT* life aud refutation of Ibn 
'AraK's meuphyvic^ 

59 Ibid.. 162. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Ibid.. 149. 

62 Taftarlni (1989). For NlbulusPs comments. see at WupiJ (Arabic 

text). Chapter 22 and Aladdin* (19951 fooodixucm.45-52. 

63 See Kn^h (1999). 204-9 on 'All' al din alBukhiri, not to be confused with hu 
contemporary of the same name and also known as 'All* al din 'Attir («1 
14*30). a ma>.r d*ople of Bahl* al din Na^ihbaad (d. 1389) aid an admirer of 
Ibn Arahl. as well as beamg the ahiykh whose spun give Klbuferf h» inner 
u-iatxcm into the Nuphaiund^a l*c Oupter 3.43). 

64 Aladdin (1995). Introduction. 16-17, 51. 

65 KJbttfcrf stated the village of Kabk cm die rood between Damascus and Mai 
latej in the same year. See Nlbulusl (1986). 28-9. 

66 Ibid.. 14. 

67 Ibn al l.tawrinl id. 1596) nans, in Men (2001), 39. 

68 work (Nibufctf. 19861 was 6r*t printed in Danuso* in 1881-2. but 
manuscripts ucre already known to European scholarship from descxipcinns by 
von Kreinci <1850.1851) aid Huge! (1862). 

69 See Chapter 2, 30 and 142, n. 37 on bdqtqa and maiir. 

70 Nibnhuf (1986). 5. For a snidy cA Sba'rlnl. tee Wmtcx (1982). 

71 Ndtufotf (19861,26. 

72 Ibid.. 26-7 and Sonya (1979), 113-14. 

73 Nib^Mi (1986). 29. 

74 Nibuforf (1986), 55. 

73 See Munamd and Wild (1979), 67-70; B<*se <19681,101 on the musque these, 
rebuilt by Muhammad Pasha. Grand Vix*r of Sultan lbeihlm (r. 1640-U). 

76 Munamd and Wild (1979). 68-9. 

77 Nibofotf (19861,55. 

78 Ihid.59. 
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79 Sc* Berger {2001) cn Nlhulusls wntm* on the rssu* of smoking according to 
Sb*fj. and too Schirgefl (lWl, 89-90. 

BO Nabulusf 11986), 57-8, where Nihufct* also gives a sheet hiography erf fto 
Adium. axd Sonya (1979). 118. 

81 Nabulusi (1986), 59-62 an tie stay at Lotakya. 

82 Dod-, 97-110 on northern Palestine and see Sirnryah (1979), 58-60. 

85 Nabulurf (1986), 108. 

84 0*1.106. 

85 Sa/uvaf ft twin dufM hr>w al un6ryJ\ composed by NlbuhiU at 

tie request of one erf the distinguished ‘mUtvJ* family of the 'Alimas. Sluskh 
Muffiti tl-'Alanu. Set BfeMad (1986). 154. 

86 0*d. and see Sirmeh (2001). 

87 Nlbulusl (1986), 155. 

88 0*d. 125. 

89 Lfthgow (1906). 246. On Lnhgow’i imelft, see further Boirath (1975). 

90 Nabulusl (1986), 147. 

91 See D. Sour del. art. Chazza' in E*cy€k>pM&a oflsiim . New Editxin. 1. 1036- 
7. 

92 Nabulusl (1986), 165. 

95 0*1.156. 

94 0*d^ 177. 

95 On the iukrl family in Ottoman Egypt, see Winter (1992). 141-4 and 273. 

96 0*1. 1J6-7 and 158-42 on these brotherhoods. 

97 On al-Qarlii.see Taylor (1999). especially 15-61. 

98 Nabulusl (1986), 275. 

99 0*1292. 

100 0*d-, 296. 

101 0*1.306. 

102 Rod.. 308. 

103 See Chapter 3,45 and Kny*h (1995). 39-47. 

104 Lake Nibulusl. Sh&h Wall Allah hod been uusiated into both the Qldriry a 
Naqthah&ndivva (and also aid the Chuhtirya). but Abu Tatar inmatrd 
into four further tariqdi: the Shidhiliyya. Shaiilnyya, Suhrawardivya 
Kutaawiyya. Pot a href account orf Shah Wall Afilhs Sufi refbcmaai. 
Sirnych (1999), 5-8. Pot a detailed study of ha work, set Bahaa (1986). 

105 Mtma*p»d and WAi (1979). 21. 

106 Nabulusl (1986), 410. 

107 On Khiyirl'A travels, see Simyeh (1985), 86. Fee the nfiU set Khivlrl (1969). 

108 0*1, 135. 

109 Knysh (1995), 46. On MoqbaTs cimasms of Ibii 'Arab* aud h» followers, set 
Middling (1999). 144. 

110 Nabulusl 11986). 429-50. Knrltf’a student was Shavkh Mils! b. Italian al- 
Bawl. Nibafcal mentions gjvrng an p3id to Shaykh Muhaiuuud Amin kroan 
as 'iTYatfcn' (the Orphan,*, uho recited for him bsdttk* from the tancraaJ 
coltcDoni o i Bukhlrl, Mwfan, Ahn Dl ud, al NasdX al-Tirmidhi aai B® 
Mil a. as wd m from Milk. jI MmkWj' and the Musnurf collection of Ita 
Haibal and al ShAb'l. 

111 von Swhlegd (1997), 19. 

112 Nabulusl (1986), 436. 

113 0*1,489. 

114 Mart il Karml tran in Winter (1979), 140. Winter dwcuises the treatise. 
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Q*Li d at- tqyJn ft AJ * VthmS*, oo thr bias of ouqu scripts m Vienna 

aud Par is. 

115 'Abd al-Ghanl al-Nibulotf. jJ-AbyJY jf »,urJnry>J ft muM jJ JauU *1 
‘ Vthmlnrf^ ms. Asad 6742. Cited in win Schle*ell (1997* 96. 

116 Ibid.. 97-8. 

117 RafcqU966),34. 

118 Ibid. 

119 Oo the office of ho/i!» jl-Mkt3f m Late seventeenth to etnlitreuLh ctnrun 
Damascus. sec itad., 50-2. This ruififr was from the Maim a family, but the 
'Allni And KavUaJ tamil** also pi ovidtd office hoVier s. some of them ILinafc* 
aud soa* Shlfi’ls. 

120 Nabobs! 11^711 and Busse (1968). 


Chapter 6 

1 1L A. R. Gibb. Ait. * 'Ai Ahiyra* in ErKydofucd* oflUarn. New Editiuu, i, 596. 

2 Oo the use of Ibo Juhsy/i work. see Ch. PrSat. art. ‘Ibo D|uhayr' in 
£*c*JopA/iAu of ldam. New Edition. iu. 755 And foe more detail on its use in 
Ibn Ransu's see Matte** (1981). Foe fuith cs discussiun of Uiu lufcuvi** 
r»Wr. see e.g. Nctton 11996* 95-102 And 127-55. 

3 Ibn Jubayr 11964* 256. 

4 Ibid.. 246-54 for Ibn J ubau's account of boh graves and ilu uirs tu Damascus. 

5 Dunn (1986). 24. 

6 Ibn RatttUA (1958-71). 1. 126 on Jerusalem and 11 47-8 oo Lfihan 

7 Trunm*ham (1971* 227 notes chat wh 'imtutson did net mak e a Sufi’ and 
certainly nee m the case cA Din Rarruca 

8 Dm Ratmta (1958-71), ill. 445-6. 

9 See Netted (1996). 103-12. 

10 Ibn Ranx«A (1958-71). W. 59-60. And see Nrtton (1996). 105. 

11 Dunn (1995). 8a 

12 No mauuscrqtt* Alt known toturoveaf Retrial's j» Ms*3zdji unuyyjfi'1-nfrU 

dt WttlmiuuYyj. For Utayfi s RjI>L mm Dttiachf jiStem tU 7*jfojKs a/. 
SbJm. see Muiuiud and Wild (1979). 1-25 in Stefan Wiki s aknoa. Far Ibo 
Mahlsiu* a/ MimJaf myyj fiU. i|8 jf- W r ttmlusiyya. see the edition 

by Muhammad 'Afeln al Rakhs (Ibn Mahlsin. 1981). 

13 See Chaptei 4. 64-6 and son SchtegcU (1997* 31-2. 

14 Kibotaf (1986). 75. 

15 See Khiylrt (1969). 

16 Abo Salim al Ayy&ahl, a Moroccan Berber, nude the fat in 1655-4, u 
anetber citable case of an Arab authce of a nl/b in ui»Ji thr same Sub 
concern are dominant. See Sirriyeh (1985* 86. 

17 Nibohatf (1986), 108. 

18 Ibid. 204. See Winter (1992). 156 and 274. n. 31 on thr Bcktashl &a*r>u ** 
Qasr ak'Aynl near the Nile. The Rektasiuyya remaned confined to the Turkish 
population and did not expand m Egypt cutsidr Cairo. 

19 Nibohatf (1986), 47-53 oo Nflhulusl s scat with the Qaduli of IJaml. 

20 See Doom (2COO* 70-5. 

21 Nibofotf (1986), 49. 

22 Ibid. 57-8 and Chapter 5.99. 

25 Trunmgham (1971). 221. 
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24 On the fadiwiyyi *nNlhaluds Dine, see W*£tt ( 1992). 134-5;oo the modem 
Tama festival And other Egyptian rnuusUdi. tee ex Hoffman (1995). 

25 Nabulusl (1986), 154. 

26 Wmttf <imi, 125. 

27 Nabulusl (1986). 209 ard tee Wincn (1992). 156-7. who abu uub the 
Turkish traveller Evlivi (^elcbi it uncehrr seventeenth-century nwnv to the 
Ukke. 

28 Nabulusl (1986), 70. 

29 Bod. 

50 AWMoMeh 11982). 18-19. 

51 von Sdilcgell 11997). 197-8. 

52 ftidl (1954), 171-2; tram, and quoted in Hc*aram (1962). 225. On JUila Sufi 
experience and liter rejection <d *. sec Hoaram (1981b). 90-102. Mmyefc 
(1999). 107-11 and (2000b|. 

55 Nabulusl (1986), 245-6 and 264. 

54 W*crr (19921,158-42 

55 Bod.. 60. 

56 MiAAVKdind Wild (1979). 65. 

57 Hod.. 65-4. 

58 Owl. 64. 

59 See Dob (19921, 566-422 for discussion ri the forms and nature of this 
myiucil madness and pccuWe Christian antecedents. 

40 Nabulusl (1986). 215. 

41 Bod., 67. 

42 Nabulusl (1990), 61. 

45 See Dob <19921.405. 

44 Nabulusl (1990), 87. 

45 Nabulusl (1986), 102 

46 Dob (1992). 407 and 412. 

47 Nabulusl (1990), 63. 

48 See Gcoffroy (1995), 555-42 un 4*fraulL 

49 A>*d6 |sg. d/-jbn li is an akrenanre name for the jrhdb fig. ra66) a/- 

af/uO/. See ibid, 555 And a. 1. Nibulusl (1986), 102. 

50 Nabulusl (1990), 66-7. 

51 Bod., 67. 

52 Nabulusl (1986), 102. 

55 Nabulusl (1990), 67. 

54 Bod. 

55 Bod., 69. 

56 See Men (2001). 50-1; Atla^i (1997). 15. 

57 Nabulusl (1969), 70-180. 

58 See CaniAn (1927), 215-16. 

59 Men (20011, 50. Ata appears u> be an ahenunre form of the come, but 
Nabulusl specifies the dimx.unve form Klara 

60 Nabulusl (1990), 62. 

61 Bed.. 65. 

62 MtAigsd and WAi (1979|. 66. 

65 T. Fahd. art. btikhira* m o/isfam. New Edmoo. it, 259-60. 

64 See Pahd (1966U 566-7 on these sites. He abo notes die prKtKe coourauog m 
Niath Africa. purTxularlv m Morocco where 'people go and sleep in the 
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76 

77 
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79 


85 

86 
87 

89 

90 


91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 


tite rdug? of the spun*, ot beside atKicai tombs or, what a mure osuii 
today. in tie umnury of i marabout ’ llsokhlra', 260 ). 

Falul ( 19641, 367 where hr stie**es the cc*»tmuatioa of thr axkjou Sen Fostein 
functaan of the prirtice, *1 cbseiur do iLrccaves diroes relatives 1 Li bccne 
L'.oJutr de U vc quoodienne ou au niun dans fcs off ours eacepacac&s*. 
rather duo dir Grrt* thtrapeut* tradinna. 

Men (20011, 54-7 on Mr«t QisTUn, especially the Grotto of Unmi or the 
Ibid.. 57. 

See 1L J. Kittling, an. ‘Abdll’ in EmcyciafMdu aflslnm. New Editwn, i, 96-5; 
on the wgmfscauce of thr uuinbei forty, including the forty abJjJ, see Schimmd 
(1994), 81-2. 

NibufesI (1986J, 57,101 and 121. The ute at Marqoh is also meonened in the 
seventeenth century by Qefcbi (1896/7-1938), 9:399. On shrines uf the Puny m 
Palestine. see Canaan (1927), 290 L 
P&MmI (1997), «7-9. 

Ibid.. 89. Burnm* clothing. syndics dir tauir. 

‘Attar (1984), 177. 

Nah^Ml (19861,4. 

Men (1999al, 57-8. Rothkiug (1981h Pvam <20021. 

Men (2001). 73. 

Mona (1973). quexed m Men (1999a). 53. See ibid.. 52-3 on Jewish and 
Mu ill in ptfenm* and thr fhemaeiu of comb Uhu. 

Taylor (1999). 63. 

Ibid.. 14. 

Ibid.. 70-77 on the etiquette to be observed in ztyJ* j. 

Hum (1953, 1957V On the aydrJT of Damascus. see WdeVTboaute 
(1932-4). 

Iho oUlawilnl (1981), trim. Men (2001), 19-78; ‘Adml (1956); Yida al- 
fcjql 1. a) dUgflfj ft I mdzlf 31 d) Ajutj, manuwnpn m LnftiA. 

Manchester and beilui. 

Nibnfotf (1986). 143. 
r UliTnH|l973|. 

‘UUymi quoted ui Nifcufoal (19861,143. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 145. 

See Men (I999i|, 55 on holy gtaves it a village near Aleppu, wheie a yuiuu 
could tee hsjits by night ix i distance, hut nodung on diming closer 
Nltaftati (1986), 140. 

Ibid.. 145. 

MMul (1986V 150 on the gr*Tc of ttuykh IbeAhlm Abu Arqtih, All h 
UUftn'i son. at the village of Hnxlm. 156 on Shiykh Rsdwln. Aba Afipb'a 
sco and 162 on hu brother ttuykh l|tn 
Dud. 

Muruuid and Wii (1979). 58 and HabdoA (1990).43 on rryJratulbo * Arabl. 
MMb* (19861,16. 

Atingh (1997V 12. 

IbuL. 15-16. 

Schkgell (1997), 265. 


See Pernor 
Ibid.. J4. 


(1997V Thr Axafcvc ten is still ui nuausenpt. 
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99 ttod^l9. 

100 tt*d. 

101 NflbuhuHltt*), 16-17. 

102 tt*d..i7. 

105 Nflbulusi (1986). 196-7 and 279*80. Poe a translation and diKuuum uf 
Nflbulusf 6 vyJra. see llnmcm (1994). 79*85. 

104 Turn ibid.. 81; Nlbulusi (1986). 280. 

105 HoflKtan (1994). 81. 

106 Nflbulusi <1986), 45. 

107 ftod. On NdMtuft <fcscuidxm of ku visa aud on other gi m sues of Abe Yaiii 
a! Kuiflmi. see Sanfa (1979). 116-17. 


Chapter 7 

1 See Ear hr 11980). 15-64 ca Octoaun pobae* And changes to ike govexnanh^i 
ui Damascus from 1708. 

2 fted^SO. 

5 Kafeq 11966), 54-5. 

4 Dirwlsk Fosha. govesuc* of Damascus foes 1571 to 1574. <**inallv uul* the 
Muirumnt fnx the teach** of ShJtfl fa*. Sec duel {19?9|, J: 130 And 151; 
Sanrck (2001), 59. 

5 IhKi.. 65-4 and von Schlegefl (1997). 102-5 an hfeMaff CQufruttCxaul rc4e 
m support of the people. 

6 Kamil oldn il GhaziS quoted in Munanid and Wild (1979), 17. 

7 ttocL. 18. 

8 On the foundation of $lkfcirrfl ord the lianbalu. sec Leder (1997) usd Talmoa 
Hefcr(1994). 

9 Arvieux 117551, 2z 458. 

10 von Schlegd (1997). 48-51. 

11 ttod.. 45-64 and sec also Keflna Unnkelc (1990). 

12 Iha alFflxid (1901). h 254 whexe Nllsilusl states that ke completed tke work 
on 29 RahT al-Awwoi 1125. 

15 Eald^k (1989). 155. 

14 Ihd. 

15 Aladdin (1987*88). t. 

16 ftod.. 22 (Arabic) and 9 I Aladdin's French nans.), fee the Ash*: tux of the 
fjtwJ, sec ibid.. 22-8 and. for Aladdin's desomiou. 9-17. 

17 ‘Ahi aJ Ghanl al Nlbnlusi, /an* ifisrdr /* mm al as&r* \*v jlfti'n h* T 
lOfiyya J akbv*. quoted in von Schlegell (19971.100. 

18 The DM- mu fust pubfcshrd in 1855 and most recently in ffcuut in 2001. 
Sunyck (2001), 65. 

19 ftod.. 64. 

20 On Sunday 24 Sha'bdu 1145. 

21 ft© Jum a (1952), 242. On Ibo )bVi chronicle, sec Rafcq (1966). 524*5. 


Coodtuicm 

1 Ydsuf a1 Nahohinl quoted m von Sthhrgell (1997). 1. 

2 ftad.,19. 
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3 fekkk<mt),U4. 

4 NihAarf lima). 69. 134 Mid 164 *mi A hddt n (1W-BM>, 13-15 oa the 

uf fxWtk lutlunxc from fee Sjb'to cm NabuhuL 

5 MM»tfl*7K7. 
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Kadrradcln, tt'ahhibit 
"Andi 102 
•Arraba 117 

Arslan .Muiumnud I'jdu 106 
Anal 123 

Aneaudons ol Daldii 70-1, 
147n72 

Arvicux. Chevalier Laurent d' 130 


aibitb jl-abwll 116, 153o49; see 
alio r abb al-abusll 
Aihral Khalil Sultan 3 
Aihrai Qa’it Bay, Sulun 90 
•Anar, Farid ol-din 121 
•Anar, Khwaja 'Ala' al-dln 43, 

150n63 

Ayylibl, Abu Salim 152nl6 

Bab al-$aghlr cemetery 4. 96 
Badawl, Ahmad 113 
Badawiyya 113, IS3n24 
fcjdT 13-1S 
Baknrya 102 

Bakn. Muwall b. Kamil al-dln 56, 
57,59.91 

Baku. Zayn al-’Abidtn 102.103, 
112 

Ba'labakk 86, 87-8,106, !49nl9 
Balkhl. Aba Sa id 40.42. 143nl0 
BanO lami a 3-4. 139nl0; gravel 

al 100 
baip' SO 

Baqll, Razbihin 76 
baraka 2, 87,109, 116. 149n!2; ol 
Suh wntingi 7, 12, 15 
Barun|l, Muhammad 104 
Bayban, Sulun al-Zahir 124 
Baytamlnl, Husavn 57-8, 130 
Bedurn 98, 99, 101, 102, 103 
Bektaihiyya 152nl8 
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fetanc. Muhammad ha.,I bi Hah 40 
Bethlehem 82, 10! 

Biqa’ Valley 86. 87, 106,119 
Biqi’t, Yanis 123 
Bmnli. Mefamed 48, 139nl2 
144 n38 
Bistam 128 

But ami. Abo Yaald 128 
Bukhan. ’Ala’ al-dln 95, 150n63 
Bukhari, Murad h 'All 46 
Bonn), 1 liian 64-6, 111, !46n27 

Cairo 3, 102, 113, 114, 115, 128; 

cemeteries of 122 
cal phi 40-1 
Carlowin 92 105 
Charklu, Ya’qob 42 
Chnsnan(t) 82 92 105,122, 

123; Nabulusl on 32-3. 82 
92-3,97-8, 99. 101,131 
entice 14-15,54.116-17 

Damascus 9, 85, 88, 89. 111, 120, 
129; bah 39-40; Hanhalu of 6, 
94, 130; in dreamt 78; 
NabuhiUs in 3— 

Naqshabanduan in 46; plague 
in 95-6 

Dan. Aho 'All 146n37, 147o52 
and n64 

Darwlsh Pasha 4. 155n4 
Darwishivya Madrasi 4, 129 
dhikr 45,47, S8, 101, 1 IS; 
Khalwad 114, Mawlawl 45; 
Mutawil 113; Naqshahandl 40, 
42 4S; Qadin 100, 112; 
Shadhili 100,112 
Dikdilqi, Muhammad 86,130 
Dilla Mosque. Anti-Lebanon 114 
Dunasbql. Arslan 118 
Dmawatl 71 

dreum-bookls): Arabsc 67,69, 71, 
72 Assyrian 69-70; Greek 70; 
NsbuluH’s 52 57, 67, 71-83, 
136-7 

dreams 57-83, 117-21; dead m 
63, 64-6; HaJnh in 66-7, 
146n20 and n34; literal lor 
message) 63-7,117-19. 


146o20, n22 and n31; 

Nabulnil’s 18.44. 60-3, 89, 
134, Nabulusl’s disciples’ 57-8; 
Pharaoh’s 68; tbe Prop bet’s 
68-9, 146n42; symbolic 67-83, 
119-21, 146n40; termmnlogy 
of 62 146nl7; types of 72-3, 
146n35; see also visions 
Drure 32 


ecsutids) 1-2 16, 62 90.112. 
114-18, 136,137, 139n3; ter 
also matdhab/ma/JdM 
Egypt 1 3,46,57,97. 111.129; 
Nabul oil's travels in 85, 96, 
102-3,137 

Elijah 88; see also Ilyas, Prophet 
Erliya Celeb. !S3n27 

Fadl Allah, Shaykh al-Ulam 105 
Plloja 117 

FalO|l, Hasan 116,117, 118 
Favd Allah Eiendu Shaykh al-lillm 
46 


Gabnrl 59; see afro angels 
Galen 73. 147nS6 
Gaaa 101-2, 113,116 
Gharl. Kama! al-dln b. ’AM Allah 
109 

Ghanl. Muhammad Kama! al-dln 
7, Preface 139nl 
Gharu. Naim al-dln 7, 30 
Ghijduwanl, Abd al-Khlliq 40, 42 
Ghilyam. 'Abd al-Mun un 10 
God; afterlife vjsmo of 34.75,76. 
143n55 and n56, 147n64. and 
creation 21,24,27, 31; attributes 
of 24,25,29-30,34; Beauty of 
30, 34.47-8; essence of 29-30, 
5ft Path on 21,23-4,25,27-31, 
33-4; human line of 1,47-8, 
53-4,116; in dreams 74-7; Line 
of 17, 30.36,47-8,49. Mercy of 
33,75,142n51, Nabulusl’s 
noons of 27,49-51. 144-5n40. 
Splendour of 34,75; travelling tn 
28; Wrath of 33,142n5! 

Golan 89 
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HjJllb. in dreams 66-7, 134, 
146n20, n32 and n34. Nabuluil 
and 6,35-6, 66-7, S6, 104, 

106, 134, 136,139n22. I4Sn6, 
15Ini 10 

bm 25,97; Damascene 39-40, 
143nli of Ibn 'Arabl 91; of Dm 
Jubayr 109; of Nabuluil ci. H5. 
97, 103,1 IS, 125 
Hakim, Caliph 32 
HallB) 11,31,50 
Hama 3, 16, 17,98, 112 
Hamawl. 'Alwln 32, 142n45 
llanah, Ahmad al-Qala'I 6 
Hanafl|s| 5,6,45, 131, 135, 
140n24, 152nl9 
lianball. 'Abd al-Baql 6 
Hanbahl.) 6,31, 94, 95,130, 131, 
140n24, I55nB 

baqlqa 23. 25, 28, 30. 47. 97. 127 
baqW 30, 142n37 
Haiawl. 'All 122 
Haiixl. Judah 154n76 
Hebron 91, 101, 120 
Hermes Tnsmrgistus 11 

B lx xis. 97, 102-S 
l Sabyy al-din 13 
Horn 98 

homosexuality 48 
liujwin 48 
hulaJ 31, 48, 77 
Hunavn b. lsbaq 70 

Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab, 'Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad 66 

Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab, Muhammad 
37. 38, 46, 144o27 
Ibn Abl al-Dunyl 64 
Ibn Arabl ix-x, 7-9, 10, 15, 55; a. 
Nibulusl’s spcrllual father ix. 
18—19; Nabulusl’s 
mterprrlanun of 19-21, 23-4, 
28, 33-7, 38,92-3, 94-5, 135, 
142n30; on vi&ms 62; tomb of 
59, B6-7, 104. 126-7, 129, 
140n30; travel* of 91 
Ibn 'Axzlz 3B 

Ibn Balfllta 98, 109-10, lS2n2 
and n7 


Ibn al-Farid. 'Umar 3B, 55, 64, 65, 
107. 130-1, 155nl2; tomb of 
102. 128 

Ibn Ghannam 72, 147n55 
Ibn Hanbal. Ahmad 31 
Ibn al-Hawram 120, 123,154nSI 
Ibn Jama'a, 'Abd al-Rahman 3 
Ibn Jama'a, Badr al-dln 
Muhammad 3,139nl I 
Ibn Jama'a. Muhammad 100 
Ibn Jubayi 109, 152n2 and n4 
Ibn Jum'a 131, 133, 134, 135, 
155n21 

Ibn Khaldun 10 

Ibn Mahism. Yabya 111, 152nl2 
Ibn Mayman. 'Ah see 'All b. 

MavmQn 
Ibn Ru'ihd 11 

Ibn Sab'm xi, 7, 9-12, 15. 31. 136, 
140n42 and n47, 156n4 
Ibn Slna 11; on dreams 64,71, 
146o25 

Ibn Sum 146o37 
Ibn Taymiyya 10, 12, 94, 95, 
140n49 

Ibn T'laym, 'Ah ire 'Ah b. TRaym 
Ibrahim b. Adham 99, 112, 

151n80 

Ibrahim B<y iamlr of dir Egyptian 

b4l) 102 

Ibrahim I’asha (governor of 
Damascus) 51 
’Ifc 'Adud al-din 95 
'l|hn, Shaykh 125-6, 154n90 
Uyla, Prophet 88; lee alto Elflah. 
Khadir 

msiln al-kjmii 8,24. 141nl6 
Isma’lhs 99 

Istanbul 8, 15-16,46, 84, 104, 
141 d60 

utiihlrj 120, lS3-«n64, 154n65 
ittibJd 31, 51 
iffibjdr 10. 31 

Jabala 99. 112 
Jabal al-Shaykh see Mount 
Hermon 
Jaffa 101, 118 
Jam! 40. 43,47-B, 143n7 
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Jermalem 5, 149n34 and n37; 
Nlbuturi'i journey* to 89, 
90-1,149n36 

Jam, Prophet ft; birthplace 101 
Jews; a; pilgrim* 91,122; Nsbuhisl 
mi 32-3. 82, 91, 92-3, 122 
Jib, Abd al-Karim 24, 33, 13S, 
141nl6 
Jmln 90, 11S 
Joseph, Prophet 68 
Junard 23 

Ka’ba 63, 86 

KlduidehUI 8. 15. 48. 82. 128. 
140n31 

Karim, Mar'I 105, 151-2nll4 
kasbf 1,29,115 
KayUnl. ’Abd al-IUztlq 16-17, 
112 

Kavltal.'All 112 
Kayianu 112. 141n62 
Khadir 88 

Khaiwmyya 56, S9. 113, 114 
Khawltirlyya 59 
Khiylrl, Ahmad 103 
Khiyin. Ibrahim 103-4.111 
Kopralo, Mebmcd 8 

S iu Murtaia 91, 14Bn96 
Sayyid Amir 43 
Koram, Ibrahim 45, 103 
KOrlnl, Ilya* 103 

Latakya 99 
Lithgow, William 101 

Ma’am 97 

MahmOd b. Shivkh 'All 92 
Mabmad. Shavldi 2, 87, 130 
nufj; 30. 47. 97 
msiitet 30. 142n37 
mjidhab/nufjJhlb 1. 2. 49. 

115-16, 117, 118, 153o39 
Malik al-Muiatiar II 
Ma’lola 97-8 

Maqball. Salih 104. 151nl09 
Maqdul family 4-5 
Maqd.il, Na« 96 
Marqab 98, 120, lS4n69 
Mar Taqla cave 97-8 


Matyai 98 
Maundrcll, Henry 87 
Mawlawill) 4S, 52, 113-14 
Mawtawiwa 46, 113—14 
mawlidh) 100-1,103, 113, 
153o24 

Mecca 11, 63, 79-80, 104-5, 109; 

ree olio Ka'ba 
Medina 79, 103-4. 109 
Mebmcd. Kadlrade 8 
maadrU) 2. 4. 15. 53. 110, 118, 
123. 125 

Mount Herman 79, 89 
Mount Qatvan 119, 120. 130, 
154n66 

Mu’awiya. Caliph 96 
Muhammad Faiha 87 
Muhammad, Prophet or. 13-15, 
58-9, 66. 68-9. 73, 145o6; 
mju'hJ of 100-1. tomb of 103 
Muhammadan Reality 24 
Mahibiyya 97 
mmjaUid 44. 86. 148n8 
Muradl, Muhammad 46 
Muradl, Muhammad Khahl 51 
Muradl. 46, 47. 144n29 
Murin, Shaykh 117 
Mutawi’iyva 113 
muuvUJ’lun) 1,96,116 
Muwayiih 103 


Nabahlnli, Ymuf 53, 134 
Nabfc 96, 150n65 
Nabkl. ’All 95-6 
Nahlu* 3, 89,100, 130 
Nabuluil. Abd aKihanl birth ai 
1-2; death of 131-2; dream- 
book of 67-83; dream* and 
vinunf of 18.27.49-50,60-3; 
early life and .tudie* of 5-12 
earlv wntmgi of 13-15,21-37; 
family of 3-5; tourney* uf 
15-16. 86-91.96-105, 106-7; 
m yin cal nfrlat of 108 , 111 - 28 ; 
Naqihabandnm of 40.42-7; 
old age of 129-31; Qadin 
initiation of 16-17; retreat of 
49-56 

Nabuluif* family; Abd al-Ghanl 
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(granrffethg) 4-5, 65; 'AlmJ 
(second wife) S3, 88; Isma'll 
(father) 1,2, S; Isma’ll (great- 
grandfather) 4. 64-5. 129. 
139nl4; Uma’ll Iron) 17, 
101-2;Miibaninud Mas'od 
(son) 53,88, 106; Mtoldia limt 
wile) 17, 53. Tihira (daugbterl 
53; Ydral (brother) 88, 105; 
Zaynab Idaughtri) 53; Zaynab 
(mother) 1,2. 18-19, 95-6 
Naqshahandiyya ml. 40-7,57. 

104. 112, !43-4ns6-!0. 

144n27 and n29 

Naqshband. Baha’ al-dm 40-1,42. 

43 

notar 47-8, 53. 55, 144n34 
Narareth 99,120 
Noah. Prophet 122 
Nusayn(sl 32,98 

Palesane 79. 111, 136; Nlbulusl’s 
travels m 89-91,99-102, 
123-6, 137 

Patriarch ol Antioch 82, 13! 
Peruans 39-40, 82 
prophet! 8,25,63,68, 76. 80 

Qadir bi ’Uah. Cahph 71 
Qadlri yya 16-17, 112 
QadmOs 98 

Qatnlnl, YQrat 1-2, 87, 130, 

139n2 
Qara 98 

Qarafa cemetery 102, 122, 123 
Qaranl, Uways 43 
Qaiullam. Qutb al-dln 10 
Qayrawlnl 71, 147n50 
Qunavtra 89 
Qushayri 22-3, 54,107 
i/ulh ix, 133, 134 

rabb al-J/wal 116; are alio aibjb 
al-abwll 

Ramla 101, 123, 124, 125 
Rartan 128 

repentance 22-3,25,26.27-8, 37 
retreat 49-56, 89, 8S, 99,133 
Rida. Rashid 58, 113-14. 145n5 


Rita’iyya 109 

nbblt): ol Ihn Battuta 109-10, 
152n2, ol Ibn Julian 109; o< 
Khiyan 158; ol Nabulusl xn. 
87. 89. 90. 97. 106-7. 108, 
111-28, 136,14Knl0, 149n26, 
150n68, ol sixteenth- 
serenteenth centuries 110-11, 
152nl2 and nl6 
Rnmi. Jalal al-dm 46-7, 55,113 
Rnml. Ta) al-dm 40. 42 

Sabbagh, Shaykfa Ridwan b. al¬ 
pha!) YqriI 146n33 
Sab'lniyya 10,12 
saint's I 1.2, 76. 77. 110, 122; and 
an 35-7; Dm 'Arab) a* 126-7; 
Nabulusl as ix «. 2, 17, 60-3, 

119. 133-1; ol Palestine 123-6; 
ree also teal ol die umti 
Salibiyya 4, SI, 126, 129-32 
Sa'sa’ 89 

seal ol the saints ix-x. 126.133 
Selim L Sultan 8, 126 
Seth. Prophet 98 
Shadhdirya 100, 112 
Shah’l(s) x. 3. 4, 5, 6 140n24, 
152nll9 

ShahtaxQrl. Sbavkh Khalui 47, 134 
Sha’ram, 'Abd al-Wahhab 112. 

113 

Sharia, and Ifaiflifj 25-8; 

Khahvatls and 114; Nabulusl 
and 21.45, 52.134-5 
ihatkiyyti 50 

Shurunbulall, Hasan 1; son ol 103 
Shuahtan. 'All 11. 12. 102. 

140n48 

Sldnava monastery 97 
Sidon 5. 66, 99. 129 
Si)lstam 64 

sm 22-S, 35-7; in dreams 121 
Smdu Muhammad Hayyl 46 
Sirhindl, Abmad 44, 86 
smoking 7, 52, 99, 140n25, 
151n79 

Sulaml, lhn 'Abd al-Salam * 
Suleyman Pasha 129 
Suleyman, Saltan 8 
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Taftuanl. Sa’d al-dln 94-5 
Ikah ue Hrnnct Trurntpnu 
TdimsdnI. 'All! al-dln a, 7,9, 12, 
IS 

Tanui 94 

Tumidhl, al-Haklm a-x 
Tnpoli 99, 106. Ill, 114 
Turk(i) 4,19. 91-4, 105 

UUrml, Abd al-Rahman 121-4 
Tlmar b. al-Khaitab. Caliph 28, 
81,121 

Umayvad MnfK 4, S. 78. 86,96; 
Nabuluo’i house near 18, 49, 
85,129 

Uuyfl. Ramadan 111 
Uwanii 41-4 
TlyOn al-Tunat 90 


ruion|i) 9,27,14,49-50, 58, 
60-2. 75-6, 77,101; ire abo 
dreamt. Gad 

uubldt j/-irw/sd 8. 9-10.22.21, 
27,94, 101, 115-6 
Wjhhabi(i) 17,18 
Wall Allah. Shah 101, 114 

Ya'bad 118 
Ya badl, bma il 119 
Ya'badi, Mutlib 119 

Zabadanl 119 
Za'id, Shavkh 116-17 
Zawawt. Muhammad 58-9 
ZiyJrj/ayd’Ji 45, 122-1. 125, 
126, 127, 128 
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